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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


' THE NEXT MORNING. 


TuERE was another who kept a vigil all the night. In the Villa 
Pontignard Pamela Mardale saw from her window the morning break, 
and wondered in dread what had happened upon that broad terrace 
by the sea. She dressed and went down into the garden. As yet 
the world was grey and cool, and something of its quietude entered 
into her and gave her peace. A light mist hung over the sea, birds 
sang sweetly in the trees, and from the chimneys of Roquebrune 
the blue smoke began to coil. In the homely suggestions of that 
blue smoke Pamela found a comfort. She watched it for a while, 
and then there came a flush of rose upon the crests of the hills. 
The mist was swept away from the floor of the sea, shadows and 
light suddenly ran down the hillsides, and the waves danced with a 
sparkle of gold. The sun had risen. Pamela saw a man coming 
up the open slope from Roquebrune to the villa. It was M. Giraud. 
She ran to the gate and met him there. 

“Well ?’ she asked. And he answered sadly : 

*T arrived too late.’ 

The colour went from Pamela’s cheeks. She set a hand upon 
the gate to steady herself. There was an expression of utter con- 
sternation on her face. 

*Too late, I mean,’ the schoolmaster explained hurriedly, ‘ to 
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help you, to be of any real service to you. But the harm done is 
perhaps not so great as you fear.’ 

He described to her what he had seen—Lionel Callon lying 
outstretched and insensible upon the pavement, Tony and Millie 
Stretton within the room. 

‘We removed M. Callon to his bedroom,’ he said. ‘Then I 
fetched a doctor. M. Callon will recover—it is a concussion of 
the brain. He will be ill for a little time, but he will get well.’ 

‘ And the man and the woman ?’ Pamela asked eagerly. ‘The 
two within the room? What of them ?’ 

‘They were standing opposite to one another.’ The school- 
master had not seen Millie on her knees. ‘A chair was overturned, 
the chair on which she had sat. She was in great distress, and, I 
think, afraid; but he spoke quietly.’ He described how he had 
offered Tony the letter, and how Tony had closed the door of the 
room upon the waiters. 

‘The manager did not know what to do, whether to send for 
help or not. But I did not think that there was any danger to the 
woman in the room, and I urged him to do notking.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Pamela gratefully. ‘Indeed, you were in 
time to help me.’ 

But even then she did not know how much she was indebted to 
the schoolmaster’s advice. She was thinking of the scandal which 
must have arisen had the police been called in, of the publication 
of Millie’s folly to the world of her acquaintances. That was pre- 
vented now. If Tony took back his wife—as with all her heart she 
hoped he would—he would not at all events take back one of whom 
gossip would be speaking with a slighting tongue. She was not 
aware that Tony had deserted from the Legion to keep his tryst 
upon the thirty-first of the month. Afterwards, when she did 
learn this, she was glad that she had not lacked warmth when she 
had expressed her gratitude to M. Giraud. A look of pleasure 
came into the schoolmaster’s face. 

‘T am very glad,’ he said. ‘When I brought the doctor back 
the two within the room were talking quietly together; we could 
hear their voices through the door. So I came away. I walked up 
to the villahere. But it was already late, and the lights were out— 
except in one room on an upper floor looking over the sea—that 
room,’ and he pointed to a window. 

‘Yes, that is my room,’ said Pamela. 

I thought it was likely to be yours, and I hesitated whether 
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I should fling up a stone; but I was not sure that it was your room. 
So I determined to wait until the morning. Iam sorry, for you have 
been very anxious and have not slept—I can see that. I could 
have saved you some hours of anxiety.’ 

Pamela laughed in friendliness, and the laugh told him surely 
that her distress had gone from her. 

‘That does not matter,’ she said. ‘ You have brought me very 
good news. I could well afford to wait for it.’ 

The schoolmaster remained in an awkward hesitation at the 
gate; it was clear that he had something more to say. It was no 
less clear that he found the utterance of it very difficult. Pamela 
guessed what was in his mind, and, after her own fashion, she helped 
him to speak it. She opened the gate, which up till now had stood 
closed between them. 

‘Come in for a little while, won’t you?’ she said; and she led 
the way through the garden to that narrow corner on the bluff of the 
hill which had so many associations for them both. If M. Giraud 
meant to say what she thought he did, here was the one place where 
utterance would be easy. Here they had interchanged, in other 
times, their innermost thoughts, their most sacred confidences. 
The stone parapet, the bench, the plot of grass, the cedar in the 
angle of the corner—among these familiar things memories must 
throb for him even as they did for her. Pamela sat down upon 
the parapet and, leaning over, gazed into the torrent far below. 
She wished him to take his time. She had a thought that even if 
he had not in his mind that utterance which she hoped to hear, the 
recollection of those other days, vividly renewed, might suggest it. 
And in a moment or two he spoke. 

‘Itis true, mademoiselle, that I was of service to you last night ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Pamela gently; ‘ that is quite true.’ 

‘I am glad,’ he continued. ‘I shall have that to remember. 
I do not suppose that I shall see you often any more. Very likely 
you will not come back to Roquebrune—very likely I shall never 
see you again. And if I do not, I should like you to know that 
last night will make a difference to me.’ 

He was now speaking with a simple directness. Pamela raised 
her face towards his. He could see that his words greatly rejoiced 
her; a very tender smile was upon her lips, and her eyes shone. 
There were tears in them. 

‘IT am so glad,’ she said. 

‘I resented your coming to me at first,’ he went on—‘I was a 
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fool; I am now most grateful that you did come. I learnt that 
you had at last found the happiness which I think you have always 
deserved. You know I have always thought that it is a bad thing 
when such a one as you is wasted upon loneliness and misery—the . 
world is not so rich that it can afford such waste. And if only 
because you told me that a change had come for you I should 
be grateful for the visit which you paid me. But there is more, 
You spoke a very true word last night when you told me it was a 
help to be needed by those one needs.’ 

‘You think that too?’ said Pamela. 

‘Yes, now I do,’ he answered. ‘It will always be a great pride 
to me that you needed me. I shall never forget that you knocked 
upon my door one dark night in great distress. I shall never forget 
your face, as I saw it framed in the light when I came out into the 
porch. I shall never forget that you stood within my room, and 
called upon me, in the name of our old comradeship, to rise up and 
help you. I think my room will be hallowed by that recollection.’ 
And he lowered his voice suddenly and said: ‘I think I shall see 
you as I saw you when I opened the door, between myself and the 
threshold of the wineshop; that is what I meant to say.’ 

He held out his hand, and, as Pamela took it, he raised her 
hand to his lips and kissed it. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said; and turning away quickly he left her up 
in the place where she had known the best of him, and went down 
to his schoolroom in the square of Roquebrune. Very soon the 
sing-song of the children’s voices was droning from the open windows. 

Pamela remained upon the terrace. The breaking of old ties 
is always a melancholy business, and here was one broken to-day. 
It was very unlikely, she thought, that she would ever see her friend 
the little schoolmaster again. She would be returning to England 
immediately, and she would not come back to the Villa Pontignard. 

She was still in that corner of the garden when another visitor 
called upon her. She heard his footsteps on the gravel of the path, 
and, looking up, saw Warrisden approaching her. She rose from 
the parapet and went forward to meet him. She understood that 
he had come with his old question, and she spoke first. The ques- 
tion could wait just for a little while. 

“You have seen Tony ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes; late last night,’ he replied. ‘1 waited at the hotel for 
him. He said nothing more than good-night, and went at once to 
his room.’ 
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‘ And this morning ?’ 

‘This morning,’ said Warrisden, ‘he has gone. I did not see 
him. He went away with his luggage before I was up, and he left 
no message.” 

Pamela stood thoughtful and silent. 

‘It is the best thing he could have done,’ Warrisden continued ; 
‘for he is not safe in France.’ 

‘Not safe ?’ 

‘No. Did he not tell you? He deserted from the French 
Legion. It was the only way in which he could reach Roquebrune 
by the date you named.’ 

Pamela was startled, but she was startled into activity. 

‘Will you wait for me here ?’ she said. ‘I will get my hat.’ 

She ran into the villa, and coming out again said: ‘ Let us go 
down to the station.’ 

They hurried down the steep flight of steps. At the station 
Warrisden asked : ‘ Shall I book to Monte Carlo ? ’ 

‘No; to Eze,’ she replied. 

She hardly spoke at all during the journey; and Warrisden 
kept his question in reserve—this was plainly no time to utter it. 
Pamela walked at once to the hotel. 

‘Is Lady Stretton in ?’ she asked ; and the porter replied : 

‘No, Madame. She left for England an hour ago.’ 

‘Alone ?’ asked Pamela. 

‘No. A gentleman came and took her away.’ 

Pamela turned towards Warrisden with a look of great joy upon 
her face. 

‘They have gone together,’ she cried. ‘ He has taken his risks, 
He has not forgotten that lesson learnt on the North Sea. I hada 
fear this morning that he had.’ 

‘And you ?’ said Warrisden, putting his question at last. 

Pamela moved away from the door until they were out of ear- 
shot. Then she said : 

“I will take my risks too.’ Her eyes dwelt quietly upon her 
companion, and she added : ‘ And I think the risks are very small.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE IN DEANERY STREET. 


Pame.a construed the departure of Tony and his wife together 
according to her hopes. They were united again. She was content 
with that fact, and looked no further, since her own affairs had 
become of an engrossing interest. But the last word has not been 
said about the Truants. It was not, indeed, until the greater part 
of a year had passed that the section of their history which is related 
in this book reached any point of finality. 

In the early days of January the Truants arrived in London at 
the close of a long visit to Scotland. They got out upon Euston 
platform, and entering their brougham, drove off. They had not 
driven far before Millie looked out of the window and started 
forward with her hand upon the check-string. It was dusk, and 
the evening was not clear. But she saw, nevertheless, that the 
coachman had turned down to the left amongst the squares of 
Bloomsbury, and that is not the way from Euston to Regent’s 
Park. She did not pull the check-string however. She looked 
curiously at Tony, who was sitting beside her, and then leaned 
back in the carriage. With her quick adaptability she had fallen 
into a habit of not questioning her husband. Since the night in 
the South of France she had given herself into his hands with a 
devotion which, to tell the truth, had something of slavishness. 
It was his wish, apparently, that the recollection of that night 
should still be a barrier between them, hindering them from any- 
thing but an exchange of courtesies. She bowed to the wish 
without complaint. To-night, however, as they drove through 
the unaccustomed streets there rose within her mind a hope. She 
would have stifled it, dreading disappointment ; but it was stronger 
than her will. Moreover, it received each minute fresh encourage- 
ment. The brougham crossed Oxford Street, turned down South 
Audley Street, and traversed thence into Park Street. Millie now 
sat forward in her seat. She glanced at her husband. Tony, with 
a face of indifference, was looking out of the window. Yet the 
wonderful thing, it seemed, was coming to pass, nay, had come to 
pass. For already the brougham had stopped, and the door at 
which it stopped was the door of the little house in Deanery Street. 

Tony turned to his wife with a smile. 
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‘Home !’ he said. 

She sat there incredulous, even though the look of the house, 
the windows, the very pavement were speaking to her memories. 
There was the blank wall on the north side which her drawing- 
room window overlooked, there was the sharp curve of the street 
into Park Lane, there was the end of Dorchester House. Here the 
happiest years of her life, yes, and of Tony’s, too, had been passed. 
She had known that to be truth for a long while now. She had 
come of late to think that they were the only really happy years 
which had fallen to her lot. The memories of them throbbed 
about her now with a vividness which was poignant. 

‘Is it true?’ she asked, with a catch of her breath. ‘Is it 
really true, Tony ?’ 

‘Yes, this is our home.’ 

Millie descended from the carriage. Tony looked at her curi- 
ously. This sudden arrival at the new home, which was the old, 
had proved a greater shock to her than he had expected. For a 
little while after their return to England Millie had dwelt upon the 
words which Tony had spoken to her in the Réserve by the sea. 
He had dreamed of buying the house in Deanery Street, of resuming 
there the life which they had led together there, in the days when 
they had been good friends as well as good lovers. That dream 
for a time she had made her own. She had come to long for its 
fulfilment, as she had never longed for anything else in the world ; 
she had believed that sooner or later Tony would relent, and that 
it would be fulfilled. But the months had passed, and now, when 
she had given up hope, unexpectedly it had been fulfilled. She 
stood upon the pavement, almost dazed. 

‘You never said a word of what you meant to do,’ she said with 
a smile, as though excusing herself for her unresponsive manner. 
The door was open. She went into the house and Tony followed 
her. They mounted the stairs into the drawing-room. 

‘As far as I could,’ Tony said, ‘I had the house furnished just 
asit used to be. I could not get all the pictures which we once had, 
but you see I have done my best.’ 

Millie looked round the room. There was the piano standing 
just as it used to do, the carpet, the wall-paper were all of the old 
pattern. It seemed to her that she had never left the house; that 
the years in Berkeley Square and Regent’s Park were a mere night- 
mare from which she had just awaked. And then she looked at 
Tony. No, these latter years had been quite real—he bore the 
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marks of them upon his face. The boyishness had gone. No 
doubt, she thought, it was the same with her. 

Tony stood and looked at her with an eagerness which she did 
not understand. 

‘Are you glad?’ he asked earnestly. ‘Millie, are you 
pleased 

She stood in front of him with a very serious face. Once a 
smile brightened it ; but it was a smile of doubt, of question. 

‘I am not sure,’ she said. ‘I know that you have been very 
kind. You have done this to please me. But——’ And her 
voice wavered a little. 

‘Well said Tony. 

‘But,’ she went on with difficulty, ‘I am not sure that I can 
endure it, unless things are different from what they have been 
lately. I shall be reminded every minute of other times, and the 
comparison between those times and the present will be very 
painful. I think that I shall be very unhappy, much more unhappy 
than I have ever been, even lately.’ 

Her voice sank to a whisper at the end. The little house in 
Deanery Street, even in herdreams, had been no more than a symbol. 
She had longed for it as the outward and visible sign of the complete 
reconciliation on which her heart was set. But to have the sign 
and to know that it signified nothing—she dreaded that possibility 
now. Only for a very few moments she dreaded it. 

‘I don’t think I can endure it, Tony,’ she said, sadly. And the 
next moment his arms were about her, and her head was resting 
against his breast. 

‘Millie!’ he cried in a low voice; and again ‘ Millie!’ 

Her face was white, her eyelids closed over her eyes. Tony 
thought that she had swooned. But when he moved her hands 
held him close to her, held him tightly, as though she dreaded to 
lose him. 

‘Millie,’ he said, ‘do you remember the lights in Oban Bay ? 
And the gulls calling at night above the islands ?’ 

‘I am forgiven, then ?’” she whispered ; and he answered only: 

‘Hush !’ 

But the one word was enough. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE END. 


Tony wished for no mention of the word. He had not brought her 
to that house that he might forgive her, but because he wanted her 
there. If forgiveness was in question there was much to be said 
upon her side too. He was to blame, as Pamela had written. He 
had during the last few months begun to realize the justice of that 
sentence more clearly than he had done even when the letter was 
fresh within his thoughts. 

‘I have learnt something,’ he said to Millie, ‘ which I might 
have known before, but never did. It is this. Although a man 
may be content to know that love exists, that is not the case with 
women. They want the love expressed, continually expressed, not 
necessarily in words, but in a hundred little ways. I did not think 
of that. There was the mistake I made: I left you alone to think 
just what you chose. Well, that’s all over now. I bought this 
house not merely to please you, but as much to please myself; for 
as soon as I understood that after all the compromise which I 
dreaded need not be our lot—that after all the life together of which 
I used to dream was possible, was within arm’s reach if only one 
would put out an arm and grasp it, I wanted you here. As soon 
as I was sure, quite sure that I had recaptured you, I wanted you 
here.’ 

He spoke with passion, holding her in his arms. Millie remained 
quite still for a while, and then she asked : 

‘Do you miss the Legion? As much as you thought you 
would—as much as you did that night at Eze ?’ 

He answered ‘ No’; and spoke the truth. On that night at Eze 
he had not foreseen the outcome of his swift return, of his irruption 
into the gaily lighted room murmurous with the sea. On that 
night he had revealed himself to Millie, and the revelation had been 
the beginning of love in her rather than its resumption. This he 
had come to understand, and, understanding, could reply with 
truth that he did not miss the Legion as he had thought he would. 
There were moments, no doubt, when the sound of a bugle on a 
still morning would stir him to a sense of loss, and he would fall to 
dreaming of Tavernay and Barbier, and his old comrades, and the 
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menacing silence of the Sahara. At times, too, the yapping of 
dogs in the street would call up vividly before his mind the picture 
of some tent village in Morocco where he had camped. Or the 
wind roaring amongst trees on a night of storm would set his 
mind wondering whether the ketch Perseverance was heading to 
the white-crested rollers, close-reefed between the Dogger and the 
Fisker Banks; and for a little while he would feel the savour of 
the brine sharp upon his lips, and longing would be busy at his 
heart—for the Ishmaelite cannot easily become a stay-at-home. 
These, however, were but the passing moods. 

Of one other character who took an important if an unobtrusive 
part in shaping the fortunes of the Truants a final word may be 
said. A glimpse of that man, of the real man in him, was vouch- 
safed to Warrisden two summers later. It happened that Warrisden 
attended a public dinner which was held in a restaurant in Oxford 
Street. He left the company before the dinner was over, since he 
intended to fetch his wife Pamela, who was on that June evening 
witnessing a performance of ‘ Rigoletto’ at the Opera House in 
Covent Garden. Warrisden rose from the table and slipped out, 
as he thought at eleven o’clock, but on descending into the hall he 
found that he had miscalculated the time. It was as yet only a 
quarter to the hour, and having fifteen minutes to spare, he deter- 
mined to walk. The night was hot; he threw his overcoat across 
his arm, and turning southwards out of Oxford Street, passed down 
a narrow road in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane. In those days, 
which were not after all so very distant from our own, the great 
blocks of model dwellings had not been as yet erected ; squalid 
courts and rookeries opened on to ill-lighted passages ; the houses 
had a ruinous and a miserable look. There were few people abroad 
as Warrisden passed through the quarter, and his breast-plate of 
white shirt-front made him a conspicuous figure. He had come 
about half the way from Oxford Street when he saw two men sud- 
denly emerge from the mouth of a narrow court a few yards in 
front of him. The two men were speaking, or rather shouting, at 
one another ; and from the violence of their gestures no less than 
from the abusive nature of the language which they used, it was 
plain that they were quarrelling. Words and gestures led to blows. 
Warrisden saw one man strike the other and fell him to the ground. 

In an instant a little group of people was gathered about the 
combatants, people intensely silent and interested—the sightseers 
of the London streets who spring from nowhere with inconceivable 
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rapidity, as though they had been waiting in some secret spot hard 
by for just this particular spectacle in this particular place. Warris- 
den, indeed, was wondering carelessly at the speed with which the 
small crowd had gathered when he came abreast of it. He stopped 
and peered over the shoulders of the men and women in front of 
him that he might see the better. The two disputants had relapsed 
apparently into mere vituperation. Warrisden pressed forward, 
and those in front parted and made way for him. He did not, 
however, take advantage of the deference shown to his attire ; for 
at that moment a voice whispered in his ear : 

‘You had better slip out. This row is got up for you.’ 

Warrisden turned upon his heel. He sawa short, stout, meanly 
dressed man of an elderly appearance moving away from his side ; 
no doubt it was he who had warned him. Warrisden took the 
advice, all the more readily because he perceived that the group 
was, as it were, beginning to reform itself, with him as the new centre. 
He was, however, still upon the outskirts. He pushed quickly 
out into the open street, crossed the road, and continued on his 
way. In front of him he saw the stout elderly man, and, quickening 
his pace, he caught him up. 

‘I have to thank you,’ he said, ‘for saving me from an awk- 
ward moment.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the stout man; and Warrisden, as he heard his 
voice, glanced at him with a sudden curiosity. But his hat was 
low upon his brows, and the street was dark. ‘It is an old trick, 
but the old tricks are the tricks which succeed. There was no 
teal quarrel at all. Those two men were merely pretending to 
quarrel in order to attract your attention. You were seen approach- 
ing—that white shirt-front naturally inspired hope. In another 
minute you would have been hustled down the court and into one 
of the houses at the end. You would have been lucky if, half an 
hour later, you were turned out into the street stripped of every- 
thing of value you possess, half naked and half dead into the bargain. 
Good-night ! ’ 

The little man crossed the road abruptly. It was plain that 
he needed neither thanks nor any further conversation. It occurred, 
indeed, to Warrisden that he was deliberately avoiding conversa- 
tion. Warrisden accordingly walked on to the Opera House, and, 
meeting his wife in the vestibule, told her this story while they 
waited for their brougham. 

As they drove together homewards he added : 
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‘That is not all, Pamela. I can’t help thinking—it is absurd, 
of course—and yet, I don’t know; but the little stout man re. 
minded me very much of someone we both know.’ 

Pamela turned suddenly towards her husband : 

‘Mr. Mudge ?” she said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Warrisden, withsome astonishment at the accuracy 
of her guess. ‘He reminded me of Mudge.’ 

‘It was Mr. Mudge,’ she said. For a moment or two she was 
silent; then she let her hand fall upon her husband’s: ‘ He was 
a very good friend to us,’ she said gently—‘ to all of us.’ 


THE END. 
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BISHOP RIDDING AS HEAD MASTER. 
BY AN OLD WYKEHAMIST. 


Ir was as a humble ‘ candlestick’ at election, a good many years 
ago, that I first found myself face to face with Dr. Ridding. The 
‘Hippolytus,’ I well remember, was the subject of our viva voce. 
There sat the Wardens of Winchester and New College, dignified and 
grey haired, though both with thirty years and more of service 
still before them. There were the ‘ Posers,’ younger men, grave 
and distinguished, one of them destined to be the elder Warden’s 
successor. But the personality that bit deepest into my boyish 
recollection was this keen, alert man, with the handsome, mobile 
features, the curling black hair, the piercing eye, the eyeglass—now 
dropped, now fixed again, each time with queer but not inexpres- 
sive grimaces. His terse, searching questions shot out at us like 
pellets ; and very marked was his eager enjoyment of the answers 
given by one—the most brilliant of our little group—whose name 
appeared a few hours later senior on the Roll. 

My turn did not come until the following election. During the 
next year or two one became gradually more familiar with his 
vigorous yet whimsical individuality. In gait, in manner of speech, 
even in dress, scrupulously correct as it always was, he would 
somehow depart from the conventional pattern. The ‘ Ridding 
tie’ may serve as an illustration. Starting evidently, not from 
the middle point, but from one end, he daily achieved an irre- 
proachable bow ; but the unconsidered extremity would often pro- 
ject stiffly some inches across the lappet of his black frock coat. 
Most men, I imagine, would have tucked it under the waistcoat, 
and no harm done. No such petty subterfuges for him. He 
wore it unconcernedly, just as it was, extending perhaps almost 
to his shoulder. In such small matters, at any rate, he was thick- 
skinned. 

Once every half we all came to close quarters with him again 
at his ‘monthly ’ examination. Great were then the searchings of 
heart, for in those days the Head Master was a very formidable 
person. With rapid steps he would hasten to his seat, arrange his 
books, briskly rub his hands, and cast along our line a keen, searching 
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glance that seemed to pierce us through and through. We trem. 
bled, for we had not yet found out that, until the eyeglass was 
fixed, he could not distinguish one of us from another. Then 
would follow an hour which some at least might thoroughly enjoy, 
an hour full of odd surprises. As the first tremors wore off, the 
unforeseen questions he would ask, the queer turns of his humour, 
the sheer bewilderment of the slower-witted, would appeal more and 
more to our sense of fun. Stupidity or slackness did now and 
then irritate Ridding beyond endurance, but of mere ignorance he 
could be tolerant enough. ‘Omno pano colligo ; omno pano colligo, 
I once heard him read aloud, with real boyish glee, from a ‘ Junior 
Part’ task. Then, turning to an angry colleague, who complained 
that the perpetrator was not fit for his Division : ‘ Capital idea of 
the ablative absolute. No, I couldn’t think of sending down a 
boy with such an idea of the ablative absolute as that.’ But what 
he always relished was a gleam of intelligence, even uninformed by 
knowledge. ‘Yes, that’s quite reasonable,’ he would exclaim, 
rubbing his hands again, to one who had made a ‘hard shot’; 
then add grimly, ‘ But it’s quite wrong.’ 

In a literal sense George Ridding was a Wykehamist born and 
bred, for his father had been Second Master, and College was there- 
fore his earliest home. In due time, like his brothers, he secured 
a nomination, and wore the gown. He must have been as hard as 
nails then to earn the nickname of ‘ pruff’ Ridding. The other 
three were all famous cricketers in their day ; but bad sight rather 
spoilt him for games. Smiling hints reached us of desperate blind 
rushes at football, of strenuous if not always well-directed efforts, 
and little heed of bruises given or received. With the help of 
glasses he played a fair hand at racquets even in later years, until 
one day his nervous impatience brought about a nasty accident. 
Fortunately an ugly cut upon the cheek-bone was the only damage 
done ; but I do not remember his playing after that. His interest 
in our school games was genial and unaffected, yet with due restraint, 
and therefore perhaps the more welcome. 

The Heathcote Prize, in those days the blue ribbon of Win- 
chester scholarship, compensated him for missing Lord’s. Then he 
broke with tradition, and, instead of following his brothers Charles 
and Arthur to New College, went up to Balliol. The breach may 
have been a happy one, for in a fresh atmosphere his marked and 
original personality found perhaps freer scope. At Oxford his 
Craven was the crown of a brilliant career. He became Fellow and, 
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I believe, Tutor of Exeter, and served in his turn as Proctor. In 
that capacity, he used to say, he was called upon to deal with a 
sparrow whose nest had stopped a spout in the Bodleian roof. 
In full canonicals he waited below, while his bull-dogs, with ladder 
and nets, arrested the offender. Then he must needs interfere ; 
and while he was fumbling with the net the culprit flew out and 
escaped without any contribution to the University chest. 

At thirty-five he was back again in his old home as Second 
Master, and four years later succeeded Dr. Moberly whose daughter 
for one short year had been his wife. His rule lasted over seven- 
teen years. Of his last twenty years as bishop it is for others to 
speak. At Winchester he did a really great work. He found 
there an institution hardly awakened out of medievalism, and 
quickly placed it in the van of modern progress. Changes there 
had been already, brought about largely by outside pressure of 
Royal Commissions and the like. Now came an era of change from 
within, the product rather of his fruitful brain. Yet he was too 
true a child of Wykeham to lay violent hands upon the Founder’s 
work. In ‘True Sons,’ a sermon printed at our request, he once 
gave a brilliant exposition of the conservatism of the genuine 
reformer, the radicalism born of a real appreciation of the past. 

First and foremost, however, ‘Commoners’ had to go '—the 
great barrack, that is, in which above half the School once herded, 
to the great profit of former Head Masters. With the space thus 
gained convenient classrooms and a handsome library could now 
be contrived ; and room was then found in College to improve our 
sleeping quarters, while new houses were built in Culver’s Close 
and elsewhere. A mill stream was straightened and embanked, 
and a magnificent new ground adjoining ‘ Meads’ was made avail- 
able for school games. With all its picturesque charm ‘ Meads’ 
had proved insufficient for our growing numbers, and the meadow 
previously hired for Commoners’ games was too remote and 
otherwise unsuitable. A fine new bathing place, a covered racquet 
court, and a botanical garden were afterwards added. It was 
reported among us (and not without truth, I imagine) that on 
some of these objects his money was spent as freely as his time and 
labour. The gift of New Field, in particular, was currently attri- 
buted to him. The abolition of Commoners was understood to 


' The name ‘Commoners’ survives in two senses: (1) those members of the 
School who are not in College ; (2) the members of four houses which are leagued 
together to oppose College and the other ‘ Houses’ in certain games. 
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entail a considerable sacrifice of income. A troublesome public. 
house lying on the direct way to the new Commoner houses wag 
first closed, then pulled down: its old frequenters loudly blessed 
Ridding for that. 

New houses and new classrooms made it possible to increase 
the teaching staff. Under Mr. Richardson the study of mathe. 
matics was reorganised on a new basis altogether. The expen- 
ment, half-hearted perhaps, of a modern school met with dubious 
success; but French and German were now for the first time 
seriously taken in hand, and the pursuit of science was encouraged, 
in school and out. We had a flourishing and active society, 
vulgarly known as ‘ Bug and Snail,’ which did some capital work 
and furnished in poor Forbes a martyr to the cause of knowledge. 
Nevertheless, the main purpose of Winchester, as a school of 
classical learning, was kept steadily in view. The methods of 
classical study were broadened and humanised. The monotonous ~ 
‘Vulgus’ and the wasteful labour of committing to memory 
enormous blocks of classical literature for ‘standing up’ were 
abandoned, and time was found for philology, for English litera- 
ture, above all for history, both ancient and modern. 

All the while it was no secret that New College, the sister founda- 
tion, regarded with some jealousy the appointment of another 
Balliol man to succeed Dr. Moberly—a jealousy that must at times 
have caused Ridding considerable embarrassment. But for his 
constant good humour and tact, coupled with his success as a 
teacher, there might have been serious friction. As it was, for 
many years a Wykehamist hardly ever competed for the Balliol 
scholarships. There was an understanding that New College should 
each year elect six scholars from Winchester, provided that s0 
many meritorious candidates presented themselves. But whenever 
one of us gained a success elsewhere New College chose to con- 
sider themselves injured. One year, when the examiners placed 
two exceptionally brilliant younger men and two open scholars 
among the first six, New College refused to elect more than three, 
taking the two candidates highest on the list and one somewhat 
lower down. For once Ridding spoke out, and told them publicly 
that they had committed not only a crime but a blunder. His 
strictures were justified in the event. Four or five of the rejected 
did extremely well, while of their three choices two disappointed 
them grievously in the Schools. 

When I entered College Ridding’s reign had not been long, but 
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a great deal was already done. He had yet, however, to provide 
himself with a nickname. Later generations knew him as ‘ the 
Doctor,’ but in our day that would still have meant Dr. Moberly. 
It was on a summer night that our victorious eleven brought back 
the Ashburton Shield from Wimbledon for the second time running. 
Hatless and elated, in the midst of an uproarious throng, the Head 
Master met them in Flint Court with an appropriate little speech. 
‘T am afraid,’ he concluded, ‘ Moberly Library was locked up long 
ago. To-morrow the shield shall be restored to its old place ; but 
I think, if you will allow me, I had better be Peg for to-night.’ 
Needless to say his proposal was hailed with acclamation. ‘ Three 
cheers for the Peg!’ cried a voice as he bore off the shield, and 
the name stuck. Only a few weeks before his death he recurred 
to the incident, quite in his old vein. Hearing by telegraph from 
his successor that the shield had been won by Winchester once 
more, after twenty-eight years, he sent this epigram in reply : ? 
mdooados emeritus. 


mwdooados, ut quondam, parmam vult ferre receptam. 
Non ita: parma eadem, rdooados alter erit. 


The ‘ Peg’ episode may serve to illustrate one characteristic of 
Ridding’s rule—his knack of turning the blind eye. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour he had given strict orders that none of us 
out of uniform was to be seen in the town that night. How the 
test of the school managed it I do not know, but a College prefect, 
by simulating the Second Master’s voice, induced ‘ Obadiah’ (the 
porter) to open the wicket, and before he knew what was happening 
all College were out in the street. That was one element in the 
uproarious triumph of that cheering crowd. Ridding took our 
evasion with sublime unconcern. The event was exceptional. In 
his heart of hearts, perhaps, he sympathised with us—he would 
have done the same himself. The whole School was involved, the 
half was almost over, no harm was done, and it was not worth a 
conflict. At any rate, so far as I know, he never even alluded to 
the subject. 

Another night he suddenly appeared in Chamber Court—the 
only visit of the kind 1 remember—and, opening the door of ‘Second,’ 
chanced upon a scene that might well have roused ugly suspicions. 
It was growing late. All of us except prefects were in bed and our 
‘tollies dumped.’ Two of the group before him had no business 


1 The Wykehamist, No. 413. 
VOL. XVII.—NO, 102, N.S, 47 
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there at all. Their attitude was most compromising ; their visible 
confusion made matters worse. It was an awkward moment. But 
Ridding was not deceived by appearances: mpoBatoyvmpwy idpis, 
he knew his sheep, knew that neither of the prefects present would 
for one moment countenance a bully. With a laughing apology 
for his untimely presence, he walked straight up to them, ignoring 
the intruders, and entering lightly upon some indifferent topic at 
once put them at their ease. 

All the while he was not nearly so blind as some of us fondly 
imagined. C——’s chief interest was in mathematics, and by special 
arrangement he used to spend several mornings a week with 
Mr. Richardson while the rest of us were with Ridding. Pre- 
suming on this, he took to shirking school on other mornings 
altogether, hoping not to be missed. But one day came the sharp 
question : ‘C——, where were you at school this morning?’ No 
answer. ‘And where were you last Wednesday, and last Friday, 
and the Wednesday and the Friday before that?’ Only after 
careful inquiry, no doubt, had Ridding cared to pounce. To a 
colleague he once remarked, ‘I know B—— sits there drawing 
me, but I never can be sure when he is and when he isn’t,’ and 
accordingly he never risked it. 

He could be firm enough when he thought proper. The tradi- 
tion of the public schools’ week at Lord’s had not been forgotten, 
and we always felt aggrieved at the loss of our match with Harrow. 
Once when our captain and the Harrow captain of the previous 
year happened to be brothers they devised a scheme for its sur- 
reptitious revival. A London ground was engaged for a two days’ 
match between Mr. A. J. Webbe’s eleven and another captained 
by Mr. H. R. Webbe ; and under their names the two schools were 
toplay. None but the players themselves were supposed to know ; 
but, of course, the secret leaked out. Waiting until the last night 
of the half, when ‘ Domum ’” was almost over, Ridding came down 
upon Webbe and told him that those who were leaving might, of 
course, play any match they pleased, but none who played next 
day would come back again; and he kept his word, as the twin 
brethren, who disregarded his warning, found to their cost. 

Again, at a general election, under colour of a paper chase, we 
were to have made a grand political demonstration on the day of 
the poll. Needless to say, the School was overwhelmingly Tory, 
and so much the more because Ridding himself and several other 
prominent ‘ Dons’ were known to be strong upon the other side. 
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That secret leaked out, too. All Ridding said was, to his own 
Division at the end of school : ‘ Mind, no one is to go into the town 
this afternoon on any pretence,’ and no one thought of going. 
We saw at once that he knew what was in the wind, and the tone 
was enough. 

We had great fun, though, over that election. Even the 
Founder was pressed into our service, and from his niche above 
school door held out an invitation to vote for the favoured candi- 
date. There was a dinner at Fearon’s, to which poor Webbe, 
brimming over as ever with harmless mischief, came armed with a 
large bundle of posters, having hired a neighbouring butcher boy 
to meet him afterwards with ladder and paste-pot. So on the way 
home we paid a nocturnal visit to the Liberal committee rooms, 
and they were found next morning completely plastered over with 
bills of the wrong colour. No doubt in the excitement some of 
us did go too far. There were rowdy scenes, and complaint was 
made. Ridding dealt with it by an appeal to Philip sober. ‘I am 
very glad to see you all take an interest in public affairs,’ he said. 
‘Iam very glad to see you are Conservatives, too. I was Con- 
srvative myself at your age.’ This wascrushing. ‘ In fact I don’t 
think anyone ought to call himself Liberal until he has something 
tobe liberal with. But I hope you will all remember that you are 
gentlemen.” 

Would it have pleased him, I wonder, to know how well his 
words are remembered ? Let it be, at any rate, a testimony to 
the lasting impression he made. There are plenty of epigrammatic 
sayings I could quote. ‘JInformator, then, is the person who 
don’t shape you?’ to a blundering etymologist: ‘Tries to, 
though.” At a Sunday luncheon, after explaining the term 
‘ordinary’ in the Prayer-book, he added: ‘The Warden is the 
Ordinary here, and I suppose I’m the Extra-ordinary.’ To us, 
knowing both men and their quality as we did, the mot was irre- 
astible. But for its six syllables ‘the Extra-ordinary’ might 
almost have supplanted ‘ the Peg.’ 

But was it meant unkindly ? The Warden and his relations to 
the Head Master just then were certainly rather an enigma. We 
sometimes debated among ourselves how far he was really in 
sympathy with the new régime, whether he had deliberately adopted 
4 policy of self-effacement, or whether his was an easy-going, indolent 
character of which Ridding took every advantage. Statute and 
tadition notwithstanding, there could be no question whose hands 
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held the reins. Whatever the true explanation, this fainéan 
attitude was a fortunate thing for Winchester and for Ridding. 


The determined opposition of a strong Warden, wedded to past. 


traditions, might have increased his difficulties enormously. 

No doubt, in any case, he could have counted on the support 
of the governing body. They were bound to recognise his ability 
and also his success. With some of them personally he was on 
a very intimate footing. A singular example of their relations 
happened to fall within my own knowledge. There was a statute 
to the effect that no one should remain in College after the end of 
the term in which he was nineteen. One Easter the chairman’s 
vigilance discovered that one of us ought to have left, and he 
wrote to the Head Master. Now Ridding had seen that Easter 
was not usually a convenient time to leave; and the simplest 
solution, he thought, was to interpret the statute in accordance 
with ancient Wykehamical custom, and say there were only two 
terms in the year, ‘long half’ and ‘short half.’ He had waited 
for a case to suit him, and privately encouraged this particular 
scholar to stay on in order, as it appeared, either to raise the 
question or else create a precedent. The chairman’s legal mind 
could not agree to such an interpretation, nor could Ridding get 
support for it from any of the other members before whom un- 
officially he laid the case. He then proposed to the chairman to 
convene a special meeting in order to deal with the question, and 
when the latter declined to do so, remarked that in that case, of 
course, the matter was left to the Head Master’s discretion until the 
next ordinary meeting in July. ‘They may send me away, you 
know,’ he explained cheerfully, ‘but I don’t expect they will’ 
So he had his way ; and at the July meeting, if I am not mistaken, 
it was agreed to amend the statute in the sense he desired. 

From this and other anecdotes may be gathered, perhaps, 
Ridding’s view of the ethics of obedience. In matters of discipline 
he was never rigid, very human, with a strong leaning to the side of 
mercy. Flogging, we soon found out, he simply loathed, even inthe 
decent privacy of his study ; for the publicity of the daily ‘ scrub- 
bings’ and ‘ biblings’ of old he had refused to tolerate. We used 
to look for that drop of the eyeglass and protruded lower lip which 
would betoken the unwelcome appearance of ‘ Bible Clerk’ at his 
door with some offender’s ‘name ordered’ for punishment. There 
was one type of evil doer—the clever, amusing rascal—with whom 
he never would proceed to extremities. Such tenderness had its 
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dangers. I recall an occasion when such an one bragged of very 

ve misdeeds which had been strangely condoned, a notion spread 
that ‘Ridding didn’t care,’ and the tone of the School distinctly 
suffered. The authorities of a certain college at Oxford had a 
kindred grievance against him. But if once or twice he did seem 
to some of us perhaps to show want of nerve or lack of moral 
courage, this is not the place to discuss the most painful and most 
difficult of a schoolmaster’s many anxious duties. 

There was a spice of boyish mischief in him all the time which 
helped to endear him to us. I have told how he hated flogging. 
Qne autumn afternoon, prefects being all away on a visit to the 
Silchester excavations, was spent by a number of juniors kicking 
a football in School, and damage was done. Next morning, after 
inquiry, Prefect of School (whose province this was) sent for half 
a dozen and thrashed them. One, however, whom we will call 
F—,, appealed to Ridding; so to Ridding’s study the parties 
adjourned, where F—— raised a question, not of law, but of fact, 
and offered to prove his innocence. The offer was accepted. Un- 
conscious of their doom, a train of witnesses duly appeared and 
deposed, one and all, that F—— had not been kicking in School. 
‘Yes, F——, you may go,’ said the Head Master, who had all along 
been awake to the situation. Then, turning to the witnesses : 
‘You were all kicking yourselves, I suppose?’ They looked at 
one another, and their faces fell. Denial was useless. For once 
Ridding really enjoyed himself as he flogged them every one. 

At ‘ private reading’ in ‘Junior Div.’ (the lower Sixth) one 
first began to see more of him. On those winter evenings, in the 
long, dimly lighted dining-room, he first introduced us to Theocritus 
and the ‘ Odyssey.’ The intrusions of his dog, Caps, would lead to 
whispers of that tragic first marriage, and of the current prophecy 
(happily to be fulfilled) that when Caps died he would marry again. 
Once in ‘Senior Div.’ acquaintance quickly ripened. I know, 
to my grief, that there were those who lived in terror of him, cowed 
no doubt by his rapid incisiveness of manner and utterance ; others, 
somehow never en rapport with him, I have heard complain of 
his lack of sympathy. It is very difficult to be all things to all 
men. To myself, and I believe to most of us, the daily encounter 
of wits was a fruitful stimulus, a positive enjoyment, adding zest 
to every incident of life. Of all I missed on leaving school I think 
I missed Ridding most. 

For most of us all fear of him was quickly dissipated. He was 
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master still ; but his power rested no longer upon the small boy’s 
vague awe for the supreme authority, still less upon the dread of 
punishment. No, he met us daily face to face, and made us feel 
he was the better man. No need to fence himself about with the 
trappings of artificial dignity. We might, and did, laugh at his 
idiosyncrasies even to his face, criticise him, play upon his foibles, 
try malicious experiments upon his temper and his moods. But 
there was in reserve a force of will, a force of character, a force of 
intellect, for which none of us ever imagined himself a match, In 
frank daily intercourse we learned to admire and love this man; 
nay, in our secret hearts the very oddities we never tired of laughing 
at were cherished as eccentricities of genius. There was perhaps a 
dim meaning and purpose hardly discernible in them all the time, 
such as he loved to try and make us see in those verbal subtleties of 
Sophocles, which we had hitherto been content to record in dull 
notebooks as mere abnormal constructions. 

There is a wicked story that he once began an address with the 
words, ‘I feel a feeling which I feel you all feel.’ Really I can 
almost believe it. That ‘ feeling’ was constantly on Ridding’s lips. 
* Yes, what is the feeling of the genitive?” ‘ Whatis the feeling of 
the aorist 2?’ We would look up and smile, but we soon got to know 
what he was driving at. There were the normal forms of syntax and 
expression which Sophocles knew at least as well as we did, and it 
was not for nothing if he chose to vary them. What was it lurking 
at the back of the poet’s mind? What was the second thought 
thrusting in to twist awry the grammar of the first ? Till you had 
grasped that, too, your interpretation could not be complete. 

Very different was his treatment of Cicero’s Letters, another 
favourite medium of instruction. How he did revel in dissecting 
the artificial elaborations of that accomplished stylist. ‘ Justitia, 
abstinentia, clementia: justice, abstinence, and clemency.’ ‘ Yes, 
but is that what you would expect to read in the “Spectator”? 
What would you understand by it if you did?’ A discussion would 
ensue, and it would gradually be made clear to us, first, that an 
English writer does not pile up abstract substantives like this to 
get rhetorical force ; secondly, that in the three words we must 
expect to find one central idea and two subordinate to it. Which 
would that be? To which does the context point? To which 
the order of words ? How best express the combination in English ! 
At last, ‘ scrupulous, self-denying forbearance.’ Yes, that is more 
like it ; and we can all understand that. Then, perhaps, after three- 
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quarters of an hour : ‘Shut your books. Take down this English,’ 
and from pencil jottings on a scrap of paper he would give us the 
cream of his previous teaching in a few racy nervous sentences, to 
be translated back into the language of Cicero. 

One day, I remember, the battle of Hastings was the subject 
set for our Latin verse. My copy, of which I had hopes, came back 
marked 8, with this one comment : ‘ Not much sense of the flavour 
of Virgil.” Then, turning to the Latin poet, Ridding showed that 
his lines were not hammered out one by one. He bade us mark 
the masterly variation of pause and cadence, the skill and power 
with which each stately rhythmical paragraph was built up. It 
was a new light upon the art of composition, an hour not soon to 
be forgotten. In English prose also that is surely one secret of a 
vigorous style. 

His versions, prose or verse, whatever they lacked, were always 
strong. Rough, uncouth I have heard them called by those who 
cared rather for smoothness and polish than for force. Yet they 
would yield many felicitous expressions, many graceful lines. We, 
at all events, found them suggestive and helpful. In translating 
he regarded the matter rather than the form ; was more concerned 
to seize and interpret the author’s thought than to render the mere 
words. Independent of its merit as an exercise, much of his work 
in this kind struck me as bearing the impress of an active, original 
mind, and therefore not without a literary interest of its own. 
For the sake of brevity let me select the famous epitaph on Sir 
John Franklin, with which he gave us also a Greek version by 
Archbishop Benson : 

Quid petis? Ossa rigens Arctos tenet, ast anime vis 
Felix nauta polos navigat Elysios. 

To stimulate and encourage our efforts he would sometimes 
try his hand at English verse. But with this he was more shy ; 
and his rendering of an epigram of Martial or Catullus would be 
tead out at such a pace that we never quite succeeded in taking it 
down. Still there were terms and phrases that would stick. From 
the dim recesses of memory emerges one jeu d’esprit, glancing at a 
cheap liquor much advertised at the time.! 

Tucker! What, mix your crusted port 
With Gladstone of the viler sort? ... 


Your guests, perhaps, deserve to die ; 
But why that grand old wine—yes, why? 


Martial, i. 19. 
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Also this fragment :' 
Pretty hand and foot, Pendennis ; 
Pretty fiddler, pretty at tennis ; 
Pretty songs, and books, and speeches ; 
Prettiness is all he reaches. .. . 
All pretty, nothing good, my man, 
Makes a first-rate charlatan. 
To show his fellow feeling for boyish nonsense when somebody 
told him of an amusingly bad verse he had seen : 


Apparuit cibum repetens feminina leona, 


he promptly capped it. ‘Yes, but that’s not so good as one I 
remember in my time : 
Ille fuit etiam diligens et industrius homo.’ 


One day when the subject was Catullus,— 
Passer, delicize mez puelle— 


a newcomer handed up a paper on which was written, ‘I can 
think of nothing to rhyme with sparrow but arrow, harrow, narrow, 
wheelbarrow, and vegetable marrow.’ Ridding took this piece of 
impudence in perfectly good part, and promptly installed its author 
as a sort of buffoon in ordinary to the Division. Another time, 
discerning an absorption that was not business, he abruptly called 
upon T—— to bring that paper he was writing. It was football 
half ; and the various fifteens would shortly be made up. ‘ “ Spot 
for College fifteeri!”’ he read aloud. ‘Yes, T ; what’s a “spot” ?’ 
To elicit 4 satisfactory definition from the conscious victim needed 
some Socratic questioning. If anything could have made T—— 
blush he would have blushed then ; for, noting at a glance that he 
had ‘spotted’ himself for a place corresponding rather with his 
most secret ambitions than with his real merits, Ridding would not 
let him go till the whole had been read. He was boy enough to 
see that such a roasting would be the best of punishments. 

For several years he used to leave the comfortable seclusion of 
his classroom and take us up to books in ‘ School’ the last hour on 
a whole school day. We always maintained that this was to lend 
moral support to ‘ the Aliens,’ to whose use it was chiefly dedicated. 
In the same way, when a worthy demonstrator was imported from 
some Southampton institution to lecture, once a week, on the 
rudiments of electricity, Ridding announced his burning desire to 
learn something of the science himself, and never missed a lecture. 


1 Martial, ii. 7. 
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More probably it was a piece of conservatism, in order that the 
day’s work might still close with prayers read by Prefect of School, 
according to the custom in his time, when masters and boys all 
met there for work together. Qh, those ancient ‘rows’ on which 
we sat! How inviting to the somnolent ; how wearisome to the 
back of wakeful diligence! Before long he was sure to be down 
from his throne, pacing to and fro with the quick step of irritation, 
till that inevitable gelatine, escaped no doubt from the pocket of 
Herr Heller’s small Commoner, would adhere to the sole of his boot. 
Then we all woke up and looked on. 

About this time the Head Masters’ Conference resolved that 
our pronunciation of Latin was all wrong and must be altered. 
A source of much tribulation did that prove to everybody con- 
cerned. It was all very well for Ridding to try to make us 
pronounce it in the newfangled way, and the Odes of Horace may 
have been well adapted to his purpose ; but to fix upon that lesson 
in School was a mistake. Standing out there, opposite three rows 
of grinning faces, the old familiar sounds would somehow come 
uppermost. We did not like to be constantly snapped at either, 
and made to look foolish before a gaping Junior Part. For several 
weeks he stuck to his guns like a man; then centimanus Gyas 
(pronounced by some bungler ‘ sentimahnus Jee-ass’) wrought our 
deliverance. Ridding gave in and retired sulkily to his chair, and 
peace reigned once more. 

I have spoken of his moods. The prospect of a flogging 
would generally spoil his temper, and so did that cut upon the 
cheek bone, till it healed. I have known him hear our ‘ morning 
lines’ with never a word, good or bad. At other times the 
flood-gates were opened, and out would pour torrents of speech 
with an impetuosity verging on incoherence. ‘What in the 
world’s the use of my sitting here talking to you about nothing if 
you won’t attend?” One morning we could not understand what 
ailed him, so snappish and fidgety was he. Not until we got up 
to go was the cause revealed. Behind our backs, but in full view 
of her master, a housemaid, all unconscious, had selected his study 
door as the scene of a prolonged flirtation with the baker’s boy. 

Then there was that long second school on Saturday, devoted 
to an essay, to history questions, or essay questions of wider scope, 
with interludes of talk, general or personal, about any written 
work that he, or his able and hardly less interesting lieutenant, 
happened to have on hand. Ridding’s horizon was by no means 
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bounded by the limits of pure scholarship. The philosophy of 
history, for example, was a subject, congenial to his mind, into 
which he did not fear to launch with us occasionally. And here 
let me pay one passing tribute to Dr. Fearon. Fortunate, indeed, 
was Ridding to be so well seconded by him in ‘Junior Diy,’ 
In history, as in scholarship, but for our year’s drilling there, we 
could never have been so well equipped to profit by the Head 
Master’s teaching. . 

‘Take down these questions : 

‘1. What is poetry ? Show that this is so in the six different 
kinds of poetry.’ 

I had cause to remember that day. Never did anyone try 
harder to arrive at a definition. What part should metre play? 
What was poetry in art? What was meant by a prose poem! 
The three hours passed, and I had cudgelled my brains in vain. A 
few commonplaces, in answer to some later question about the 
Greek dramatists, were all I had written down. Ridding was angry, 
and told me to go and answer the rest, but it was not a bit of use. 
Then he set me the heaviest imposition I remember—a thousand 
lines of Virgil. I submitted cheerfully without attempting expla- 
nation or excuse. Nor was any needed. On second thoughts he 
saw it all. A day or two later, calling me to his study, he told me 
kindly that I evidently suffered from lack of ideas, and suggested 
a course of reading. Finally, in an hour’s talk, he discussed with 
us every one of these difficulties, and more, and worked up to a 
definition of his own. I believe I could give the dpsissima 
verba to-day. ‘The indirect expression of beautiful thoughts in 
beautiful language.’ I add this at the Editor’s request, for my 
point was not to recommend the definition.] For such poor stock 
of ideas as my pack holds I am far more indebted to those fruitful 
talks with him than to the books he made me, read. 

To say that he was always perfectly lucid would not be true. 
Odd phrases, such as ‘ Bring your books to write with,’ that ever- 
lasting ‘ feeling,’ or the description of our work as ‘products,’ did 
not matter; but those rapid thoughts tumbling over each other in 
torrents of words, turbulent and turbid, would sometimes defy 
analysis. What good English he could write—and what bad! 
The exact precision and nicety attained in his translations was 
often sadly to seek, for instance, in sermons or addresses. The 
limitations of time did not admit of working them up in every 
detail, of concentrating his mind upon the turn of a phrase. Most 
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disturbing of all was the constitutional nervousness which he never 
completely overcame. 

Ridding was a frightfully nervous man. With his Division 
he generally showed himself at home ; but on more public occasions 
it was often quite painful to watch him. Even when reading the 
lessons I have seen his hands twitch uncontrollably as he stood at . 
the lectern. One Sunday morning neither the Warden nor the 
Chaplain appeared, and he was called upon unexpectedly to take a 
musical service. Unfortunately he had noticed their absence in 
time to work himself up into a fever of agitation. Had he only 
been content to speak his part, and leave the choir to sing the rest, 
it would have made little difference. In fact, we were used to that. 
But he would try and go through with it. He lost his head com- 
pletely : his voice quavered, he sang wrong notes, he broke down 
again and again. No one laughed then—it was too pitiful. We 
were almost as glad when it was over as he must have been himself. 

He used to take a special service and give a series of addresses 
to Confirmation candidates while the rest were at cathedral. One 
day he determined to catechise us instead. It would have been so 
simple to tell us in six words what he meant to do; but again he 
lost his head. After poising himself an appreciable space on the 
chancel steps. he swooped down upon a boy in the front row, and 
pointing at him with one finger exclaimed, in his peculiar staccato, 
‘What’s your name?’ It was an awful moment. Tone and 
attitude alike were those of an accuser. The wretched boy turned 
pale, and, trembling all over, stammered out, ‘S—— junior, sir.’ 
‘No, no,’ said Ridding excitedly, ‘no, no.’ Presently light 
dawned upon confusion, and he hazarded, ‘N. or M.’ A third 
attempt succeeded better. Meanwhile, far down the length of 
chapel, heads were craned forward, wondering what on earth could 
be amiss. When Ridding turned, and, darting upon a distant 
victim, demanded in a low voice, ‘Who gave you this name ?’ 
the sight of that row of faces was enough to upset anybody’s gravity. 

Probably no one who has not tried knows all that such morbid 
self-consciousness would mean to a schoolmaster. To Ridding it 
must have been a thorn in the flesh. That it never crippled him 
is proof enough of his strength of will. One recalls Demosthenes 
and his mouthful of pebbles, and other stories of the kind, which 
suggest that special difficulties to conquer may be perhaps a condi- 
tion of high success. No doubt, from time to time, the weakness 
caused awkward scenes such as I have described. No doubt it 
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hampered him in the pulpit, besides spoiling him as a newspaper 
correspondent. In this last character we confessed, with sorrow, 
he did not shine. But though strangers might deride and depreciate 
him our allegiance, who knew him, never wavered. He was strong 
enough for that. Indeed, ridicule or no ridicule, under him we 
well knew the credit of the school stood higher perhaps than it had 
ever stood before. 

After all, what the teacher does, or what he says, is perhaps of 
less consequence in the long run than what he is. Ridding was 
frequently illuminating, always stimulating, always suggestive. 
The art which Socrates professed, the pavevtixy téxvn, was one 
which he also exercised. It is but a faint and partial outline of the 
man, his work, and his qualities that I can hope to give : enough if 
I have sketched the effect of contact with him upon one out of so 
many. My own debt to him I can never find words to express. 
And he was not a teacher only ; for many things go to make a great 
head master. I will not attempt even to complete the tale of his 
reforms. But there stands Winchester to-day—Winchester trans- 
formed, Winchester as he chiefly made it. Others, before and after, 
have done their part ; yet, if he has his due, for many a generation 
to come Wykehamists will cherish his memory and reverence his 
name almost as that of a second Founder. 


3 
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CHARLES LAMB’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 


Amone men of genius who worked without method (and who 
would in fact probably have lost in genius as they gained in method) 
Charles Lamb stands high; and yet even he was at the pains 
occasionally to perform that most horrid task, the transcription 
in his own hand of passages that pleased him as he read. Consider- 
ing how the drudgery of the desk galled him by day in Leadenhall 
Street, it is the more remarkable that he should ever have induced 
his pen to copy other men’s thoughts at night. He did not do this 
to any great extent, it is true : the whole mass of his transcriptions, 
with the exception of the Garrick Extracts at the Museum in 1826 
(which were a kind of substitute for the lost India House), would 
not take an ordinary copyist more than a few weeks ; but that he 
did it at all is the wonder when we remember his many utterances 
on the tedium of clerkship. 

The best of all Lamb’s commonplace books has been printed— 
the ‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets’; for that is nothing 
but a commonplace book governed by a single idea and carried out 
to the highest point. It is with those that have not been printed, 
and probably will not be printed, that we are now concerned. The 
earliest of all, in which Lamb first copied passages from the old 
plays (in the evenings at 7 Little Queen Street), are no longer in 
existence. They were destroyed, together with a mass of early 
writings, after the tragedy of September 1796. He began, how- 
ever, soon to fill others, three of which, now in the possession of 
Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson at Rowfant, are almost entirely 
given up to Elizabethan dramatic poetry, Elizabethan and Stuart 
lyrical poetry, and old ballads. A little of Lamb’s own and some 
pieces from Cowper and Wordsworth are almost the only modern 
passages. 

Lamb’s taste in Elizabethan literature is well illustrated else- 
where in his works, but it may be interesting to reproduce his 
choice of Scotch and other ballads: ‘ Edom o’ Gordon,’ ‘ Edward, 
Edward,’ ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ ‘The Bonny Earl of Murray,’ ‘ The 
Spanish Lady’s Love,’ ‘ Waly, waly,’ ‘ The Old and Young Courtier,’ 

‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William,’ ‘The Jew’s Daughter,’ ‘Sir 
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Cauline,’ ‘Fair Helen of Kirkconnel,’ ‘Sir John Graeme,’ ‘ Lady 
Anne Bothwell,’ ‘Adam Bell,’ ‘ John Anderson, my Jo,’ ‘ Oh, saw 
ye Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 

Much later in life, when preparing an album for Miss Isola with 
poems copied for the most part with his own hand, Lamb included 
many of the ballads I have named. Among the other pieces which 
he thought should interest his adopted daughter were Prior’s 
‘ Phaeton ’ and Sheridan Knowles’ lines on Hazlitt. 

The best of his commonplace books is the large-paper copy of 
Holcroft’s ‘ Travels,’ now in the possession of Mrs. Alfred Morrison, 
of which a full description is interesting for the light that it throws 
upon its owner’s taste in the byways rather than the highways of 
reading : in the ‘ out-of-the-way humours and opinions—heads with 
some diverting twist in them—the oddities of authorship,’ to use 
his own words in ‘ Mackery End.’ We meet the book in Crabb 
Robinson’s ‘ Diary,’ under April 9, 1833: ‘ After Lamb and his 
sister went to bed, I read in his album (Holcroft’s “ Travels” 
pasted with extracts in MS. and clippings out of newspapers, &c.).’ 
The volume, which was probably given to Lamb after Holcroft’s 
death, in 1809, consists of the proof-sheets of that busy writer’s 
‘Travels in Germany, Holland, and France,’ bound together for 
the author’s own satisfaction. The happy blending of wide margin 
and not very interesting matter suggested to its new owner a better 
use than the mere filling of valuable shelf-room ; and he turned it 
into a scrap book—writing odds and ends on the blank spaces 
and pasting cuttings over the matter. Not over all, by any 
means, for his additions cannot represent in bulk more than a 
quarter of the book; but a sufficient portion is thus enriched 
to give it a readableness beyond all the efforts of its true 
author. 

‘Charles Lamb’s Album’ is the lettering on the cover; but 
perhaps album is a less suitable term than commonplace book, 
although, when compared with the commonplace book of Southey, 
for example, this one is slender indeed. Lamb had neither his 
friend’s sense of order nor his passion for omniscience. Anything 
that was to be copied and preserved by Charles Lamb had first 
to charm and amuse him; to information, as such, he offered no 
harbourage. 

Lamb’s contemporaries are not very fully represented ; but 
Irving’s dedication to Coleridge of ‘ Missionaries after the Apostolic 
School,’ 1825, is here, and here are Coleridge’s ‘ Youth and Age,’ 
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his ‘Exemplification of the Ovidian elegiac metre,’ his ‘Come 
hither, gently rowing,’ the inscription on a timepiece (* Now / it is 
gone’), * The Old Man’s Sigh,’ and ‘Kubla Khan.’ Here are 
Hood’s ‘ Death Bed’; Barry Cornwall’s ‘Sing, who sings?’; a 
ballad by Dibdin—‘ What if I’m mad’; Blake’s ‘Chimney- 
Sweeper,” contributed by Lamb to James Montgomery’s ‘ Chimney- 
Sweeper’s Friend,’ 1824 ; and Shelley’s ‘ Lines to a Reviewer ’— 
Alas! good friend, what profit can you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me ? 

which from a general depreciation of Shelley’s work (‘thin sewn 
with profit or delight ’) in a letter to Barton, in August 1824, Lamb 
excepts as being ‘conceivd and expressed with a witty delicacy.’ 
‘Pray, like it very much,’ he adds. Here also are some lines by 
falfourd, in Talfourd’s own hand; the ‘ Epistle to Elia,’ signed 
‘Olen’ (Sir Charles Elton), from the ‘London Magazine’ for 
August 1821, being a remonstrance with Lamb for the hopelessness 
of his essay on ‘New Year’s Eve’; FitzGerald’s ‘ Meadows in 
Spring ’°—‘ a dull sight —from ‘The Atheneum’ of July 9, 
1831 (printed also in Hone’s ‘ Year Book’), a poem which at the time 
was thought to be Lamb’s, and of which he said he ‘ envied’ the 
writer, because he felt he could have done something like it ; three 
sonnets on Robin Hood by John Hamilton Reynolds, Hood’s 
brother-in-law, and a fellow contributor of Lamb’s to the ‘ London 
Magazine’; De Quincey’s paper ‘On the knocking at the gate 
in Macbeth,’ from the ‘London Magazine’ of October 1823, 
which Lamb told Julius Hare was better than anyone else 
could write—except himself: the speaker adding ‘and I couldn’t 
write anything better’; the articles on Lichtenberg’s criti- 
cisms of Hogarth from the same periodical of September and 
October 1820; and five of Washington Allston’s sonnets on 
painters, 

Lamb also copies a poem by Edward Hovell Thurlow, second 
Baron, which may perhaps be called his favourite sonnet of his 
own time. In a footnote (not reprinted in ‘The Last Essays of 
Elia,” 1833) to the essay on Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnets, in the 
‘London Magazine’ for September 1822, he quotes it, with the 
remark that for ‘ quiet sweetness, and unaffected morality [it] has 
scarcely its parallel in our language’ ; he recommends it to Barton 
(in the letter of December 5, 1828) as ‘indispensable’; and he 
included it not only in this his own album, but also in Emma Isola’s. 
This is the sonnet (Thurlow’s £ Select Poems,’ 1821) . 
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TO A BIRD, THAT HAUNTED THE WATERS OF LACKEN, IN THE 
WINTER. 
O melancholy bird, a winter’s day, 
Thou standest by the margin of the pool; 
And, taught by God, dost thy whole being school 
To Patience, which all evil can allay: 
God has appointed thee the fish thy prey ; 
And giv’n thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 
And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 
There need not schools, nor the professor’s chair, 
Though these be good, true wisdom to impart : 
He, who has not enough for these to spare, 
Of time, or gold, may yet amend his heart, 
And teach his soul, by brooks and rivers fair : 
Nature is always wise in every part. 


This brings us to another reference to Lamb’s album by a con- 
temporary. De Quincey, in his ‘ London Reminiscences,’ describes 
Lamb’s reading aloud of this very sonnet. Thus: 


Lamb read remarkably well. There was rather a defect of vigour in his style 
of reading; and it was a style better suited to passages of tranquil or solemn 
movement than to those of tumultuous passion. But his management of the 
pauses was judicious, his enunciation very distinct, his tones melodious and 
deep, and his cadences well executed. The book from which he read was a 
folio manuscript, in which he had gathered together a number of gems, either 
his own, or picked up at random from any quarter, no matter how little in the 
sunshine of the world, that happened to strike his fancy. 

Amongst them was one which he delighted to read to his friends, as well on 
account of its real beauty as because it came from one who had been unworthily 
treated, and so far resembled himself. It was a sonnet of Lord Thurlow, a 
young poet of those days, who has, I believe, been long dead. I know not 
whether there is anything besides of equal value amongst this noble writer's 
works; but assuredly the man who could have written this one sonnet was no 
fair subject for the laughter which saluted him on his public appearance as an 
author. It was a sonnet on seeing some birds in a peculiar attitude by the side 
of Lacken Water. And the sentiment expressed was thankfulness to Nature 
for her bounty in scattering instruction everywhere, and food for meditation, 
far transcending in value, as well as in extent, all the teaching of the schools. 
But the point of the whole, which peculiarly won Lamb’s approbation, was the 
way in which the poet had contrived to praise the one fountain of knowledge 
without disparaging the other. Accordingly, Lamb used always to solicit the 
hearer’s attention by reading it twice over to that passage :— 


‘There need not schools, nor the professor’s chair,. 
Though these be good, to —--—_-—_—’ 


The only extract from Southey is the little poem in champion- 
ship of Lamb, which he sent to the ‘ Times ’ of August 6, 1830, after 
the attack on Lamb’s ‘ Album Verses’ had appeared in Jerdan’s 
‘Literary Gazette.’ Hazlitt is represented solely by that splendid 
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exercise in gusto—the eulogy of John Cavanagh, from ‘ The Ex- 
aminer’ of February 7, 1819—the same number which printed 
Lamb’s letter to Gutch on Miss Kelly’s acting. An engraving of 
Miss Kelly’s ‘divine plain face’ is, by the way, pasted into the 
album. Cavanagh was the champion fives player: ‘His blows 
were not undecided and ineffectual—lumbering like Mr. Words- 
worth’s epic poetry, nor wavering like Mr. Coleridge’s lyric prose, 
nor short of the mark like Mr. Brougham’s speeches, nor wide of 
it like Mr. Canning’s wit, nor foul like “‘ The Quarterly,” nor let 
balls like the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review.” ’ And so forth—all essential 
Hazlitt. Lamb must have admired this intensely. 

Among Lamb’s own writings which he pastes or copies into the 
album are the letter on ‘Shakespeare’s Improvers,’ a commentary 
in his best. scornful manner on Nahum Tate and other refiners, 
which appeared in ‘ The Spectator’ of November 22, 1828; a few 
personal poems, acrostics and such small fry, some of which have 
not been printed, none at all important; and a criticism of Miss 
Burrell (Mrs. Gould) in ‘Don Giovanni in London,’ from ‘ The 
Examiner.’ For Miss Burrell Lamb had some of that affectionate 
admiration which in greatest volume he bestowed upon Miss 
Kelly. Miss Burrell’s portrait accompanies the article, while 
portraits of Dodd and Wroughton, both of whom Lamb has 
praised, are also present. 

I quote from the album’s margins certain of the more curious 
extracts from old and out-of-the-way books which Lamb thought 
it worth while to copy. On the first fly-leaves are passages 
from the works and letters of James Barry, R.A., an author who, 
it will be remembered, is cited by Lamb in his essay on Hogarth. 
Then follow stray sentences from Warburton’s ‘ Letters,’ of which 
here are a few : 


The Beef Eaters, whose broad faces bespeak such repletion of body and 
inanition of mind as perfectly fright away those two enemies of man, famine and 
thought. 

He calls his right hand, engaged so much in polemic, his sword hand, and is 
thankful it was not that which he had strained. 

My wife loves to do things in form, i.¢., to have my advice without following 

it, 
On occasion of a narrow escape with life, reaching for a book on @ high shelf, 
and losing his balance, and falling in his old age: ‘It was wonderful notwith- 
standing that I escaped so well, it was within half an inch of being fatal. But 
Providence watches over our second childhood, like the first’ 

letter to Dr. Doddridge—‘I had the pleasure of receiving your Family 
Expositor. My mother and I took it by turns. She who is superior to me in 
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every thing, aspired to the divine learning of the Improvements, while I kept 
grovelling in the human learning in the notes below.’ 


And here are a number of other extracts—the source of which is 
not always given by Lamb—which I copy without comment, more 
or less in the order in which they are found in the book : 


Letter from Monsieur Destrosses (French prisoner, having obtained leave to 
go home) to Miss Seward. ‘Ah Madam! I am too happy to eat, and sleep 
no more me. I go to bed, and fall asleep one hour; dream see my wife, my 
children—wake, find so much better than dream—am so glad cannot drowsy.’ 


THE COURTEOUS DISCLOSURE OF RATHER UNWELCOME NEWS. 
From Josephus, translated by Dr. Maynard for Cooke, Paternoster Row. 


Joseph interprets the Baker’s dream, which, from the experience of the 
Butler, the latter hopeth favourable. ‘This said [that is, his dream] he ex- 
pected a presage favourable as the former. But Joseph, having attended to the 
particulars, and premised that he could have wished to have been the harbinger 
of more welcome news, ingenuously assured him, that he had only two days to 
live, for that on the third day he should be hanged.’ 


Item. ‘He [Joseph in the dearth time] had respect not only to Natives, 
but foreigners, on the sublime principle of universal philanthropy, which 
naturally produces universal benevolence.’ 


By a misprint, Goliath is describ’d as ‘ Six Cupids, and a span, high.’ 


Adrian Scroope—This most valiant person at the fight at Edghill being severely 
wounded, was stript and left among the dead, as a dead person, there, but 
brought off by his son, and recover’d by the immortal Dr. William Harvey, who 
was there, but withdrawn under a hedge with the Prince and Duke, while the battle 
was in its height. 


Inscription on the most ancient of all the Medallets appended to the Mussel- 
burgh prize Arrows, being a small Escutcheon of Gold, in Black Letter, recording 
the skill of one Ardrose in the Bow, his arm being now infirmed by age— 


‘When Ardrose was a man 

He could not be peal’d ; 

At the old sport he wan, 

When Ardrose was & man, 

But now he neither may nor can. 
Alas ! he is fail’d ! 

When Ardrose was a man 
He could not be peal’d.’ 


PORSON’S GERUNDIAL PUN. 


When Dido found Eneas would not come, 
She mourn’d in silence, and was di do dum. 
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‘Man’s life, O king, is like unto a little sparrow, which, while your Majesty is 
feasting at the fire in your parlour, with your royal retinue, flies in at one 
window, and out at another. Indeed, we see it that short time it remaineth in 
the house, and then it is well'sheltered from wind and weather; but presently 
it passeth from cold to cold, and whence it comes and whither it goes, we are 
altogether ignorant.’—Speech of a Courtier to King Edwine. 


‘I consider England and America as once one country. They were so in 
respect of interest, intercourse, and affinity. A great earthquake has made a 
partition, and now the Atlantic Ocean flows between them.’ '—Cowper’s ‘ Letters,’ 
1781. 


From Methodist Hymn to call Sinners to ‘ the Bridegroom ’— 
‘ Come, needy, come, guilty, come loathsome and bare ; 
: You can’t come too filthy—come just as you are.’ 


“’ From C. [Conyers] Middleton’s ‘ Letter from Rome.’ ‘I have often been 
thinking, that this voyage to Italy might properly enough be compared to the 
common stages and journey of life. At our setting out thro’ France the 
pleasures that we find, like those of our youth, are of the gay fluttering kind, 
which grow by degrees, as we advance towards Italy, more solid, manly, and 
tational, but attain not their full perfection till we reach Rome; from which 
point we no sooner turn homewards, than they begin again gradually to decline, 
and, though sustained for a while in some degree of vigour, through the other 
stages and cities of Italy, yet dwindle at last into weariness and fatigue, and a 
desire to be at home, where the traveller finishes his course, as the old man 
does his days, with the usual privileges of being tiresome to his friends by a 
perpetual repetition of past adventures.’ 


William Hutton, of Birmingham, chronicling his infancy under the year 1731 
(he being then eight years old) says, ‘March 11th was born, at Aston upon Trent, 
6 miles east of Derby, a female child, who, 24 years after, was to become my 
wife, be my faithful and dear companion, and love me better than herself. I was 
to possess this inestimable treasure 40 years, then to lose it, and mourn its loss 
every future day of my life.’ 


ON A LADY WHO BEAT HER HUSBAND. 
‘Come hither, Sir John, my Picture is here ; 
What think you, my Love, don’t it strike you ?’ 
‘Can’t say it does just at present, my dear, 
But I think it soon will, it’s so like you.’ 


Concluding couplet of an eulogistic Epitaph on a friend, by Clio Rickman— 
‘ He play’d the father’s, brother’s, husband’s, part— 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart !’? 
} Lamb appends the footnote :— 
‘ A dreary sea now flows between.’—Christabel. 


* Not quite correctly quoted. The friend in question was Tipper, the 
famous Newhaven brewer. 
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DULLNESS. 


Dr. Barnard, Provost of Eton, said he recollected him (a Divine} then an 
undergraduate at Cambridge—that he considered him a nuisance from his 
dullness, often gave him a hint of it, by telling him that ‘so dull a man ought 
not to appear at Coffee houses or at all in public, for you know how stupid you 
are.’ This he said to him in public without reserve. He bore this (B. added} 
with a coward’s patience ; and one day he half killed him with laughter at the 
simplicity of his excuse and remonstrance. ‘You are always (he told him) 
running your rig upon me, and calling me stupid, for you don’t consider that a 
broad wheel-wagon went over my head when I was ten years of age.’ 

G. Hardinge relates this in Nichols’ anecdotes, and laments he can’t tell it 
so humorously as B.—and says this poor crush’d-head grew up proud and mean. 

The original supposed Parson Adams said to B. with horror in a whisper, 
*O Sir, would you believe it, Sir, he was wicked from a boy. You will be 
shock’d, you will not believe it. He wrote God with a little g, when he was 10 


years old.’ 


Dr. Halley desired to live no longer than to have the pleasure of seeing a 
predicted Comet. 


Browne Willis, in a rambling religious book written by his wife—‘ All the con- 
nection in this book is owing to the book binder.’ 


Edwards, Book collector, desired his coffin to be made out of some of the 
strong shelves of his Library. 


Ascham, of Youth at Courts. ‘If he be innocent and ignorant of ill, they 
say he is rude, and hath no grace: So ungraciously do some graceless men 
misuse the fair and godly word Grace.’ 


‘The Triumphs of Temper (by Hayley) is an incomparable poem, and yet for 
the life of me I éannot bring myself to be fond of reading it.’—Dr. I. Carr. 


Cobbett to a friend in England concerning Americans, after praises of them. 
* However, you will not, for a long while, know what to do for want of the 
quick responses of the English tongue, and the decided tone of the English 
expression. The loud voice; the hard squeeze of the hand; the instant assent 
or dissent ; the clamorous joy; the bitter wailing; the ardent friendship ; the 
deadly enmity ; the love that makes people kill themselves; the hatred that 
makes them kill others. All these belong to Englishmen.’ 


THE POOR POETS. 
(Imitated from Calderon.} 
R Poets, poor souls, keep many a fast ; 
And though perhaps they pray, 
They get nor bread nor meat at last, 
Their hunger to allay. 
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A poet, as I have been told, 
As poor as well could be, 

With water, that perforce was cold, 
Of hay had made some tea. 


No bread by any scheme or fetch 
Could he to eat procure : 

He cried, ‘ Was ever seen a wretch 
Like me, or half so poor ?’ 


Tea done, his stalks all used and wet 
He threw upon the plain ; 
Another poet, poorer yet, 
Snatched them, and used again. 


The spirit, though not the circumstances of this most Spanish ballad (for 
the Spanish authors appear to understand hunger and thirst beyond all men), 
reminds us of the traveller in Ireland, who says that ‘ he never knew what the 
English beggars did with their cast-off clothes, till he saw the Dublin ones.’ In 
the lowest deep of poverty, there was a lower deep. 


Among other passages copied or pasted in are extracts from 
Thomson’s tragedies ; extracts from Heywood’s ‘Hierarchie of 
Blessed Angels’ ; a passage on the merits of English shooting, from 
Ascham’s ‘ Toxophilus’; two of Drummond’s sonnets: ‘ What 
doth it serve, to see sun’s burning face,’ and ‘Sweet bird, that 
singest away the early hours’; Christopher Smart’s ‘Song to 
David,’ and his lines to his Quaker friend T. B.— 


Free from the proud, the pompous, and the vain, 
How simply neat and elegantly plain ; 


the sonnet to Nicholas Hardinge by William Hall on the first 
impression of Lauder’s Forgeries ; a speech against capital punish- 
ment by Sir William Meredith (about 1830) ; and several epitaphs, 
of which this is perhaps the most interesting :— 


EPITAPH ON SIR T. SMITH, AT HONE CHURCH, KENT. 


From those large kingdoms where the sun doth rise, 
From that rich, new-found world which westward lies, 
From Volga to the flood of Amazons, 

From under both the Poles, on all the Zones, 

From all the famous rivers, lands, and seas, 
Betwixt this place and our Antipodes, 

He got intelligence what might be found 

To give contentment thro’ this massy Round. 

But finding earthly things did rather tire 

His longing soul, than answer her desire, 

To this obscured village he withdrew, 

From hence his heavenly voyage did pursue. 
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Here summ’d up all; and when his gale of breath 
Had left becalmed in the Port of Death 

The soul’s frail bark (and safe had landed her 
Where Faith, his factor and his harbinger, 

Made place before), he did (no doubt) obtain 
That wealth which here on earth we seek in vain. 


There is also a long advertisement, by George Robins, of the sale 
of the Baynard’s estate, wherein, after an almost lyrical descrip. 
tion of the property, which culminates in the phrase an ‘ Arundel 
Castle in miniature,’ Robins alludes to himself as ‘the humble 
individual who has so moderately portrayed a few only of its very 
many qualifications.’ Lamb appends this note: ‘A capital 
Advertisement. But oh! that I had preserv’d one, in which the 
Advertiser engages to pen Letters for people of all sorts, but especi- 
ally for illiterate Lovers, ending with (literally)—“ the advertiser 
flatters himself, He could use a strain ”—.’ 

E. V. Lucas. 
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Mrs. KavanacuH is my greengrocer. The description conjures up 
@ prosperous person who may have been a cook, or even a lady’s 
maid, and has married a butler. Such, at least, is what you are 
mostly accustomed to in England. But Mrs. Kavanagh is not in 
England—nor am I—when she is my greengrocer, and that makes 
all the difference. Mrs. Kavanagh is not prosperous, as prosperity 
goes even in Ireland, and over there we are modest in our demands 
upon that commodity. There is, indeed, a highly prosperous person, 
higher up in the town, who has an ‘establishment for fruit and 
vegetables ’ ; she will also give you milk-and-soda, or lemonade, or 
ginger-beer. She has golden hair, an elaborate coiffure, and a 
diamond ring. Her vegetables are unquestionably superior to 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s. Yet I cling to Mrs. Kavanagh; perhaps be- 
cause I am shy, and cannot bring myself to buy my trifling pint 
of peas from a lady who has golden hair and a diamond ring; 
perhaps because I feel that my small orders represent large profits 
to Mrs. Kavanagh ; or perhaps because she flatteringly insinuates 
as much. 

When I come to sojourn amid the mountains and the sea breezes, 
I find Mrs. Kavanagh seated, as usual, outside the shop-door in a 
position which commands a completely satisfactory view of the 
toad up and down. There she sits, throned among cabbages, and 
canopied by ‘hanks’ of extraordinarily odoriferous onions. Her 
seat of degree is an upturned box or packing-case of grimy dis- 
teputability, the which, I doubt not, came to her at some remote 
period full of apples, or other fruits of the season, but which as 
long as I can remember has served her whereon to repose her 
portly person. For Mrs. Kavanagh is portly, with a generous 
wealth of curve and contour pleasantly in keeping with the genial 
spirit that animates her body. 

I have never been able to decide whether Nature intended 
Mrs. Kavanagh for an English duchess or a Roman contadina. 
But I am persuaded that either of the two was Nature’s original 
intention, and that it was only owing to some mysterious bungling 
that she is what she is. 

' Copyright, 1904, by Miss Ella MacMahon, in the United States of America. 
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With her exceedingly delicate and slightly aquiline features, her 
gracious affability, and large-minded smile, she would make an idea] 
duchess ; while yet her soft insouciance and debonnaire bearing 
could not be surpassed by the gayest contadina who ever roamed 
over the Campagna, or sat, as Mrs. Kavanagh is sitting now, in the 
warm sunshine at her own door. 

Directly she sees me approaching she nods her shapely head at 
me, with a good-humour which you might, perhaps, think unwar- 
rantably free and easy ; but, if so, you do not know Ireland. At 
the same time she rises from her seat. 

‘ Ah, then, it’s meself’s glad to see ye!’ she cries genially, ‘ an’ 
I thrust ye’ve been gettin’ yer health this time back. Shure, and 
it’s a month o’ Sundays, and more to the back o’ that, since we 
seen a sight o” ye, an’ no mistake.’ 

The smile which accompanies her words is as radiant and 
beaming as I have ever known it, and it reveals en passant the most 
beautiful set of teeth which Nature, in a moment of rare generosity, 
ever put in a human head. Recall all that the poets have ever 
said about pearly gems, and so forth, and you will have their 
description. And yet, as regards what our dentists are pleased to 
denominate ‘the care and management of the teeth,’ I am con- 
vinced she knows no more than the infant in her arms, who, as she 
herself says at this moment, ‘is gettin’ his teeth hard, God help 
him!’ Nor can I believe that Mrs. Kavanagh has ever possessed, 
far less made use of, such an implement as a toothbrush. All the 
same, it is none the less a fact that her teeth are miracles of spot- 
less cleanliness. I say miracles because it must be admitted that 
otherwise Mrs. Kavanagh is not clean. Sorrowfully am I forced 
to confess that the very rudiments of what we call cleanliness are 
unknown to her. As she stands before me now, in a cotton gown 
which has never been subjected to the disfiguring influence of soap 
and water, her comely face, whose fine skin the sea and sun have 
slightly embrowned, is, at all events, free from dirt. Beyond that, 
however, I should not like to go.’ Withal she is an attractive 
figure, though the cotton gown is faded, is ragged, is pinned 
where it ought to be buttoned, pinned with the largest and brassiest, 
the frankest of pins; though she is guiltless of a collar, and her 
sleeves are getting gradually worn away up her ample arms. But 
her fine black hair, which is ‘ parted,’ as she would express it, very 
neatly down the middle of her head, has a rippling waviness which 
your French maid would find it hard to imitate successfully with 
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a tongs, and her blue eyes shine with winning appeal. I have 
not seen her for a long time, yet I cannot detect the slightest change; 
not an extra crow’s foot—but, indeed, she hasn’t any—nor a grey 
hair in the thick loose knob that hangs a trifle neglectedly upon 
the nape of her neck. All the same, I know that in the interval 
which has elapsed since our last meeting she has had heavy sorrow. 

‘Yes,’ she tells me, ‘ Lizzie, God save her! never over’d the 
cowld that fell on her chist. Never, indeed.’ 

Lizzie was her firstborn. A wife, a mother—and the hapless 
victim of that disease which ravages Ireland of her fairest children 
—in her ’teens. 

‘Did a doctor see her ?’ I inquire, for I have my suspicions of 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s attitude towards the faculty. 

She shakes her head. 

‘Troth, an’ he did. Shure, and me ownsilf tuk her to the 
dishpensary when the cough got reel bad on her entirely.’ 

‘Yes,’ I interject ; ‘and what did the doctor say ?’ 

‘Augh!’ Mrs. Kavanagh rubs a clayey forefinger up the bridge 
of her delicate aquiline nose. ‘An’ what ’ud he say; oney what 
they all say to the like of uz. ‘‘ Come in,” sez he ; “ come in, come 
on, put out yer tongue ; what’s yer ailment?” Ay, sorra a ha’porth 
else he sed. Oh, he gev her a cough-bottle—an’ be the same token 
a dirty sickenin’ thing it was, too; an’ he told me for to keep the 
kettle always boilin’, and make her smell hot water night and 
morning. Did annyone ever hear such foolish ould chat in all 
their lives? But, Lord save ye! shure they must be sayin’ some- 
thing, or who’d go near them, and how’d they get their livin’ at all 
at all? Look a here, ma’m; we'll all die when our time comes, 
a minit before nor a minit after, an’ that’s the will o’ God.’ 

To Mrs. Kavanagh such is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
In her estimation, when you have said that, there is no more to be 
said or done ; and perhaps, after all, there isn’t when you come to 
think of it. 

‘ Ay,’ she continued, ‘I burried Lizzie—may God rest her !—an’ 
here’s the whole of what she left me.’ 

‘The whole’ is seated on Mrs. Kavanagh’s sturdy left arm. 

‘His name’s John Joseph, and he’s fifteen months old, the 
unfortunate lamb. Luk up at the lady, John Joseph, me honey !’ 

Unfortunate! It is a polite euphemism when applied to the 
weird wavering creature who has been bidden to look up at me. 
Poor John Joseph! his is a large name for so small a person, 
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‘Pardon to ye, me lady, for spakin’ of it, but it’s his poor 
inside that has him the way he is. An’ it’s that, too, that has him 
cryin’ and whingein’ like this the livelong day and night. Aw, but 
he’s sinsible enuff for all that—aw, yes.’ 

And I have not the heart to cast a doubt upon the bravery of 
her belief in John Joseph’s glimmering intelligence. He stares at 
me now with eyes that are unnaturally large, shining as they do 
out of the pinched, pallid face—a face which is the saddest in all 
humanity, the old face of a very young child. For half a minute 
the thin straining wail breaks off, as his eyes fasten upon a small 
brooch I am wearing. A faint attempt at a smile quivers over 
the dirty little face ; he even stretches out an emaciated little fist 
towards the shining gold, as if to grasp it. 

‘ Augh !’ cries Mrs. Kavanagh, as she perceives the movement 
and the welcome cessation of the almost ceaseless cry. ‘ Aw, that’s 
the grand man he is now entirely.’ 

But before I can disengage the brooch in order to let his out- 
stretched fingers touch it, his eyes have wandered away from it 
again, away to their old fixed stare out into space, and the straining, 
piping cry is whimpering in our ears afresh. Not once again does 
it cease. To all Mrs. Kavanagh’s cheerful accents it forms an 
obbligato, a weird pathetic accompaniment in a minor key to her 
pleasant major notes. 

‘It’s his poor inside’ is the only description she can give me of 
the fell mesenteric disorder that is fast sapping the life out of John 
Joseph’s frail veins. 

‘ But I wouldn’t put it past him to outgrow it yet, so I wouldn’t, 
she concludes with undaunted hopefulness ; ‘an’ it’s he has the 
biggest appetite ye ever seen in a child of his age. An’ it’s meself 
always likes to see a child with a handsome hunger.’ 

Again I have not the heart to quench her determined optimism. 
I cannot try to crush her, even if I could, which is doubtful, by 
revealing the pathological significance of such abnormal craving. 

‘ An’ it’s the vegetables as usual ye’ll be wantin’,’ she resumes 
briskly. Her manner indicates that she has dwelt long enough, in 
all politeness, upon her own affairs, and she proceeds to mine with 
courteous alacrity. 

‘Is it the pitatas ?’ she cries, in answer to my inquiry; and 
she raises her disengaged hand impressively within an inch of John 

-Joseph’s nose. ‘Balls o’ flour, me lady; that’s what they are. 
Fit for the King’s own Majesty are them pitatas.’ 
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Such asseveration is irresistible. Who could cast a doubt upon 
potatoes ‘fit for the King’s own Majesty’? You could not, at 
least, while you were within earshot of Mrs. Kavanagh’s dulcet 
words, which further insist upon conferring on you a form of 
address, to which the annals of Burke or Debrett would at once 
reveal that you are not, by all the laws of precedence, strictly 
entitled. 

No; I accept the potatoes in blind faith, as well as the courtesy 
title and the green ‘ pays that’ll melt in yer mouth.’ And even 
when I see Mrs. Kavanagh again, and when I mildly intimate that 
the potatoes, so far from resembling ‘balls of flour,’ were more 
akin to cakes of soap, and that six hours’ boiling (or sixty for that 
matter) failed to reduce the peas that were to melt in my mouth 
to any consistency less than that of a lead bullet, I know that, 
protest and complaint notwithstanding, I shall in the end smile 
sweetly upon Mrs. Kavanagh, and accept meekly a fresh set of 
vegetables—and assurances—no better than the first. 

But on this occasion I do not see Mrs. Kavanagh again for 
several days, because of a week’s visit to a friend some miles away. 
On my return I stroll down to the familiar spot. To my surprise 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s throne is empty. 

At the door I perceive signs of subdued excitement in the air. 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s four youngest children, aged respectively five, 
seven, eight, and nine, are dodging in and out among the cabbages, 
with a furtive but unmistakable air of being pleasantly on the 
loose. Five and eight, being boys, are playing football with the 
particularly large potatoes which Mrs. Kavanagh calls Champkins. 
From within, one can catch the echoes of mingling female voices. 
An attempt to elicit information from the nine-year-old maiden is 
not successful. Being seized with incontinent shyness, she merely 
mutters a brief inarticulate response, and immediately darts away 
into dim recesses at the back of the shop. Her hair, such a wealth of 
brown golden-tipped tresses, floats out behind her, like a radiant veil. 

Presently her elder sister, a girl of some fourteen summers, 
emerges, but, seeing me, also darts back into the outer, or rather 
the inner, darkness beyond, whence I hear the words ‘ mother’ and 
‘the lady from ——,’ and finally Mrs. Kavanagh herself appears 
at the shop-door where I am standing. 

I get one quick impression of her; never in the whole course 
of my acquaintance have I beheld upon her so clean an apron. 
It dazzles me; but I look higher, and then I see that Mrs. 
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Kavanagh’s comely face is bereft of its good-humoured smile. Her 
eyes are red and clouded from much weeping, her delicate features 
blurred and thickened from the violence of the grief, whatever it 
may be, that has overtaken her. 

As her glance meets mine tears start to her eyes afresh. A few 
quick, incoherent sentences put me in possession alike of the cause 
of her sorrow, and the dazzling cleanliness of her apron. 

‘ An’ to think,’ she ejaculates huskily, ‘ that it was only yester- 
day, ye may say, that he was smilin’ at ye in this very identical 
spot, as gay as a lark.’ 

It is hard to find a response to fill up the pause which follows 
on this astounding statement. What can I say ? 

Few things, in my opinion, could well be farther apart than the . 
gaiety of a lark and poor defunct John Joseph. 

I try a murmur of vague condolence, the banal and absolutely 
futile offering which one makes on these occasions. Poor as it is, 
her face brightens, and her kindly eyes regard me with gratitude 
quite out of proportion to my attempt. 

‘I have him lookin’ just lovely,’ she begins hesitatingly ; and 
her head moves. The movement is slight but significant. I hasten 
to comply with what is a barely veiled invitation. 

Mrs. Kavanagh leads the way, and I follow through the untidy 
shop to the ‘ room’ beyond. 

The room is some ten feet square, and fuller of furniture than 
it seems physically possible for it to hold. There is a pervading 
impression of old mahogany, fly-blown looking-glass, and a con- 
fused medley of ill-assorted articles, from a large fourpost bed, to a 
new kitchen table ; and above all and through all the frowsy odour 
left by undusted floors and unshaken curtains, and the constant 
presence of living beings of both the higher and lower creation. 

In the centre there is an oasis. 

There the small cheap coffin stands on two fine old chairs which 
once adorned the dining-room of gentry. Six candles, set in tall 
tarnished brass candlesticks, burn winkingly at cither side. On the 
wall at the head a crucifix hangs ; at the foot, on a table, is a plaster 
image of the Virgin and Child, veiled in coarse white muslin, and 
with a small red lamp alight before it. 

Poor John Joseph! He lies with his feet to the veiled Virgin, 
and his face is pure and toneless as the plaster itself. A dim sweet 
smile hovers over the tiny waxen features. Death has given him 
what life denied him—his youth. He no longer looks weirdly old 
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and thin and heart-weary. The roundness of happy infancy has 
come to his erstwhile hollow cheeks, and has smoothed away fret- 
fulness and care. 

A bright patchwork quilt is his pall, and in one tiny hand a 
great yellow sunflower has been placed, its petals—emblems of life, 
and day, and sunshine—touching his cheek. 

The compelling quiet of death mingles strangely with the sounds 
of life going on uninterruptedly around. I alone stand silent and 
still. Sympathising friends, also in clean aprons, whisper together 
and move away, hiding their ‘ beads’ furtively, lest the sight of 
them should offend my Protestant eyes. 

Mrs. Kavanagh gazes at the coffin and its hapless contents 
piteously. No treasured heir of great possessions could be more 
honestly mourned, than this entirely superfluous atom of humanity. 

I look from him to Mrs. Kavanagh, and rack my brains un- 
availingly, in a wild longing to find some appropriate commonplace 
worthy the occasion. With startling unexpectedness I am delivered 
out of a seemingly hopeless impasse. 

From under Mrs. Kavanagh’s capacious bed there rises the loud 
triumphant cackle whereby a hen announces to the world that she 
has laid an egg. 

‘Glory be to goodness!’ Mrs. Kavanagh ejaculates comfortably ; 
‘now that’s the specklety hin, so it is.’ 

She dives under the ragged and horribly dirty chintz vallance, 
and adds : 

‘Come out o’ that this instant minit ; come out now, I tell ye!’ 

There is a scrabble of claws and feathers, and a black-and-white 
hen, of the breed known as Plymouth Rock, rushes out in the wild 
insensate manner of its kind. 

Mrs. Kavanagh emerges almost simultaneously. There is a 
streak of dust down her flushed cheek, that turns to mud in the 
tivulet of tears, and her apron has suffered. In her hand she holds 
an egg. 

Nobody smiles. There is no special consciousness on anybody’s 
face, nor even on Mrs. Kavanagh. 

‘That wan,’ she says, apostrophising the scudding hen, ‘has 
me heart scalded entirely with her alligatins. Faith, she’s as 


’ knowin’ as a Christian and as cute as a pet fox. Sorra a lay she’ll 


lay only her own way, and that’s in the bed or undther it.’ 
Meantime she is polishing the egg with a corner of her apron. 
‘If yer honour’s ladyship ’ud do me the condescension for to take 
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it I’d be proud. Shure an’ she’s a nice hin entirely, and her eggs 
is very tasty. An’ there’s the differ o’ the world in one egg and 
another. She’s very enchantin’ in her eatin’; and it’s an elegant 
breakfast that egg ’ll make ye.’ 

I do not know what it may be to be ‘enchantin’’ in one’s 
eating, but I infer that a certain epicurism is implied. 

I walk out of the chapelle ardente with the egg, still very warm, 
in my hand, and a curious wonder in my mind, at the great twin 
mysteries of Life and Death, as seen through Mrs. Kavanagh’s lens, 


The hearse, a small one, with two lean bay horses, manifestly 
‘blacked ’ for the occasion, and a dingy mourning-coach drawn by 
one horse, as small as the coach is large, are standing at Mrs, 
Kavanagh’s door. I hurriedly present a small offering of white 
flowers, and beat a retreat. Five people are already in the 
mourning-coach, awaiting the coming of Mrs. Kavanagh herself to 
make a sixth. I just catch a glimpse of her as she leaves the house. 
She wears a large black bonnet, upon which as much trimming has 
been crowded as one single bonnet could hold—a mountainous 
eminence of crépe, studded heavily with black roses and a species 
of inky fruit resembling bunches of grapes, but wholly unknown to 
Nature—it nods somewhat over her good-looking face. Her apron 
underneath her brilliant plaid shawl is as white as the bonnet is 
black. She carries a wreath of what are called immortelles enclosed 
in a glass shade. 

The cortege moves off slowly: first the hearse, with Mrs. 
Kavanagh’s fourth son, in a sailor suit trimmed with gold braid, 
perched on the seat beside the driver ; then the mourning-coach, with 
the six people inside, and two children outside with the coachman. 
Lastly, Mrs. Kavanagh’s ass-cart, driven by ‘ the boy,’ tat. twelve, 
who habitually takes it round with the vegetables, and containing 
an elderly female of overpowering respectability, who is always 
described to me with mysterious vagueness as ‘ the poor relation.’ 
The eight-year-old uncle in the sailor suit, wears an air of pardon- 
able enjoyment, and the same may be said of the other uncles and 
aunts on the box-seat of the mourning-coach. 

Thus they start, the hearse horses waking out of a comfortable 
doze at an audible ‘ Yep!’ from the driver. 

But they move along cheerfully, with a spirit born of ease. 
Their load to-day is light. 

Poor John Joseph is a small fragment of humanity to be en- 
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in so large and unnecessary a vehicle ; and I feel sure that the 
equally unnecessary cost of it all will try Mrs. Kavanagh’s purse 
severely. But human hearts beat beneath untoward exteriors, and 
love has, perhaps, even more untoward ways of honouring its dead 
than this. 

When I see Mrs. Kavanagh in the evening of that same day, pride, 
subdued but perceptible, mingles with the modified melancholy of 
her face. Even her crépe bonnet has taken on a subtle air of 
mitigated grief. It nods now just a shade to one side. Her apron 
is no longer dazzlingly clean. The satisfaction of so choice a 
‘buryin’ ’ has lifted the sorrow from her heart. 

‘Yes, ma’m,’ she says jerkily, as she hurries to and fro, executing 
belated orders, ‘ the poor lamb had the best buryin’ I could give 
him. Augh, it was elegant, now, so it was; and the childher had the 
pleasantest outin’ ever they seen. *Twas they enjoyed theirselves, 
an’ no mistake ; and why wouldn’t they ? Shure, in all the dear 
days of their life an’ they never had carriage exercise before. 
“Mother,” says Patsey to me, “ I'd like for to go agen to-morrow.” 
Ah, God help him now, the poorchild! Shure there’s very few like 
him ’ud get a day’s outin’ in that style and grandeur. *Twas the 
proudest day in the world for them, so it was,’ and the tears and 
smiles chase one another in her good-natured eyes. 

I learn later that the hearse and the mourning-coach ran races 
coming home, instigated thereto by their respective drivers, whom 
the bereaved father had ‘ treated’ not wisely but too well. Also, 
that a diversion had to Le made in order to deposit the said bereaved 
father in his own home, where the two drivers and his father-in-law 
put him to bed in a helpless state of intoxicated hilarity. But 
these trifles have no power to disturb the satisfied pride of Mrs. 
Kavanagh’s affectionate heart. Her part was well and truly done, 
and every neighbour knew that that funeral was not accomplished 
a farthing under five pounds. Love and grief have many ways of 
expressing themselves, and there is balm even outside Gilead. 

Before I leave Mrs. Kavanagh the crépe bonnet is even more 
cheerfully unsteady. To-morrow it will have disappeared altogether 
and her apron will no longer be clean. Mrs. Kavanagh has buried 
her grief. 
MacManon. 
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BY A. G. BRADLEY. 


In 1826 the famous roadmaker and engineer Telford crowned his 
life’s work by the mighty suspension bridge which lifted his new 
Holyhead mail road across the Menai Straits and completed the 
link between London and Ireland for a fast service. Thousands 
gathered at the opening ceremony when the first coach from the 
metropolis, carrying the Royal mails, slowed down from its regula- 
tion pace of eleven and a half miles an hour and rolled triumphantly 
over the yawning chasm. As a combination of engineering skill 
and rapid communication it seemed, no doubt, to the cheering 
crowds below, a final achievement of human ingenuity. Yet a 
short twenty years later the son of George Stephenson was to 
commence that other bridge, alongside of this first one, destined 
to carry locomotion of a kind which by comparison put the people 
who had so recently cheered the Holyhead coach almost on a par 
with the Romans whose chariots and tumbrils had rolled along the 
Causeway from Chester to Carnarvon nearly two thousand years 
before. There is assuredly no spot in Great Britain more caleu- 
lated to deter one from prophetic flights as to the limitations of 
science than the one which commands a view of these two significant 
viaducts. 

But the decline of the coach road and the coaching inn was, of 
course, gradual and sectional. Palatial hostelries like the grand 
old Hertford mansion at Marlborough had closed their doors at 
once. The Castle Inn, so artistically dealt with by Mr. Stanley 
Weyman in a recent work, had for some time been the nucleus of a 
now famous public school before the coaches ceased to run over 
considerable sections of the Bath road. The increasing railroad 
activity of the ’sixties, perhaps, marks the final collapse of the rural 
highway into the somnolence, and here and there the literally grass- 
grown trance, from which it was quite recently awakened by the 
once despised bicycle. Many of us now in middle age may per- 
adventure remember the stricken appearance of the forsaken 
coaching inn only recently left high and dry at some bleak cross 
road ; more woe-begone then, I think, than after it had adapted 
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itself to its changed conditions, or gone out of business altogether 
and into private life. Some of us may recall how these dismal 
haunts of ancient revelry, with their creaking signboards, seized on 
our childish imagination, if we possessed one, and became the 
background for all the tales of wayside horror and mystery that 
fell in our way. As for me, some of these old inns have provided 
the stage furniture on such literary excursions for life; defying 
time, climate, space, and the most antagonistic environments. It 
is a positive shock if perchance I wander down their way nowadays 
to find some dismal old Solitary who has thus served my fancy as a 
sort of chamber of horrors—no longer dismal, but with a smiling 
face and a befurbished front and a line of bicycles and a motor 
outside the door. 

But let us turn for a moment, before taking stoek of present 
conditions, to the actual story of one of the more famous of these 
old hostelries, and none has a stranger one than the Castle Inn at 


Marlborough already referred to. Placed within a stone’s throw 


of one of the largest of those prehistoric mounds which are the 
despair of the antiquary, and on the site of a royal castle where 
Anglo-Norman kings held courts and parliaments, our inn started 
life with some distinction. The castle had been a ruin long before 
Cromwell battered the church towers of Marlborough, and with 
the rangership of the adjacent forest of Savernake had passed into 
the family of the Protector Somerset and that Seymour lady who 
married Henry VIII. in a barn on the forest’s edge that quite 
recently, at any rate, was stillstanding. In the time of William III. 
the castle was still in the hands of that branch of the family repre- 
sented by the Duke of Somerset, who, on the site of the decayed 
fortress, built the noble mansion which, retaining its old name of The 
Castle, became later on the Castle Inn. Celia Fiennes, the enterprising 
lady who rode about England on horseback and left her impressions 
of all she saw, watched it building. She describes the new or 
rather the rebuilt and greatly enlarged house (for a smaller one had 
preceded it), with the gardens in detail, and the old town stretching 
its broad and picturesque street from the gates as we see it now, 
‘the Kennet winding below and turning many mills.’ In 1723 
the Castle or Seymour House was very much what we see now in 
the beautiful Queen Anne mansion which forms the main building 
of Marlborough College. Under the sway, however, of the some- 
what famous Countess of Hertford, afterwards Duchess of Somerset, 
it became one of the best-known country houses in England. Her 
VOL. XVII.—NO. 102, N.S. 49 
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ladyship was not only a social luminary, but an enthusiastic follower 
of the Arcadian cult which peopled the surrounding country with 
Corydons and Chloes and made shepherds and milkmaids of their 
guests from court and capital. Lady Hertford had good material 
for her extravagant fancies. The limpid streams of the Kennet 
slipped down the meadows of perennial green from mill to mill. 
The ridge above was crowned with the northern fringe of the royal 
forest of Savernake. The old gardens were laid out in terraces 
and bowling greens. Rills of clear water were brought from the 
Kennet and forced into a mimic fury wholly strange to the waters of 
Wiltshire, but suggestive to these early Georgian poseurs of the 
classic fountains where their nymphs and swains lounged and loved. 
Groves of limes were planted, which have now since living memory 
been towering rookeries. Yews were trimmed into deep hedges 
surmounted with domes and cupolas, and thus survive endeared 
to all who love the place. Rocks were imported and strewn about, 
of which no trace remains on the velvety turf which spreads to-day 
over the lawns and slopes and terraces that time still continues 
to mellow. Lady Hertford’s modish imagination succeeded in 
transforming Wiltshire into Italy, and, yet greater feat, the Wiltshire 
rustic of that dark period into the piping shepherd of the classics : 
and she has left in writing the measure of her delusions. She built 
a grotto into the old tumulus in imitation of Pope’s at Twicken- 
ham, and imported celebrities by the score to share and celebrate 
her fantastic diversions. The poet Thomson was one of these, 
but he offended his patroness mortally by a marked preference for 
his lordship’s good cheer over her ladyship’s Arcadian posings and 
poetical efforts. Dr. Watts was another, and apparently he 
behaved himself with perfect propriety. Thomson, however, is 
said to have written his ‘ Spring ’ at Marlborough, and he certainly 
dedicated it to his offended hostess. 

All this was about 1740, and in ten years the stately mansion 
had passed to the Northumberland family and become an inn! In 
1751 Lady Vere tells us how she lay at the ‘ Castle Inn opened a 
fortnight since,’ and describes it with fervent admiration, ‘a pro- 
digious large house.’ She is indignant with the Northumberlands 
for putting it to such ignoble use, and still less can she forgive them 
for selling many good old pictures to the landlord, including one of 
Henry VI. in kingly robe and gown. What would the old Duke 
of Somerset say, she observes, if he could know that his grand- 
daughter put his house to such a use as this? ‘ Lady Betty does 
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not dare to write to the Duke of Dorset an account of this house, for 
fear it should put him in mind that Knowle might make as con- 
venient an inn for Tonbridge as this does for Bath.’ 

In the ‘Salisbury Journal’ of August 17, 1752, occurs this 
announcement : ‘I beg leave to inform the publick that I have 
fitted up the Castle at Marlborough in the most genteel and com- 
modious manner and opened it as an inn where the nobility and 
gentry may depend on the best accommodation and treatment, 
the favour of whose company will be always gratefully acknowledged 
by their most obedient servant George Smith, late of the Artillery 
Ground. Neat postchaises !’ 

What a noble hostelry this must have been needs no effort of 
imagination, for no material alteration occurred when sixty years 
ago it once more became the seat of classical aspirations far more 
serious than Lady Hertford’s dallyings. And it may be seen to-day 
much as it was in all the glory of oak panelling and galleries and 
broad staircases, of stately chambers and mellow brickwork, of 
lawn and terrace, of grove and stream. For ninety years the 
Castle Inn stood on the high road between London and Bath. The 
postchaise business, when all the world went to the Western Spa, 
helped to support it, and later on, when forty coaches daily pulled 
up at its doors, its supremacy was beyond question. People of 
quality made a point of ‘ lying at Marlborough ’ for what we should 
now call the week-end. The cuisine was admirable, the gardens 
delightful, and a local band discoursed music every Sunday from 
the top of the mound up which Lady Hertford had cut a winding 
walk. Almost every famous man or woman who lived in the time 
of the second, third, or fourth George must have slept or eaten 
within the great old hostelry. And, indeed, one might say almost 
as much of houses now buried away in obscure parts of the country. 
At the Hand, in Llangollen, for instance, every Irishman of note 
through a stirring period must have toasted his toes or broken 
bread again and again. 

Chatham was detained at the Castle Inn, at a critical period 
in the debate on the Stamp Act, for a fortnight. ‘ Inaccessible 
and invisible,’ according to Walpole, ‘though surrounded by a 
crowd of domestics that occupied the whole inn and gave the appear- 
ance of a little Court.’ Seventy years later the Duke of Wellington 
spent a night here on his way to a wedding at the Duke of Beaufort’s, 
delayed by the reports of sixteen feet of snow on the bleak road 


_ over the downs to Devizes. 
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Starting next day, the Duke’s carriage became hopelessly lodged 
in a snowdrift. Fortunately the road surveyor with his gang was 
close by, and rescued the illustrious soldier from his dilemma and 
piloted him across country till they came to a sound-bottomed 
road. 

By 1839, however, the Great Western railroad had reached 
Twyford. Three years later it was at Swindon, and the lease of 
the Castle Inn was running out. No one had the temerity to seek 
another, for the handwriting on the wall was by this time plain 
enough. At this time the founders of what became Marlborough 
College were casting about for a house in which to commence 
operations. In an auspicious moment for that school, the Castle 
Inn was in the market and fell fortuitously, as it were, into their 
hands. That it is only the nucleus of whole blocks of buildings 
is true, but the old house still remains apart and intact, the gardens 
and grounds secluded and unencroached upon by modern builders, 
and in all human probability secured for ever in its ancient peace 
and old-world atmosphere. Such is the strange story of one of 
the great coaching inns of England, and there are doubtless many 
more only less remarkable.' 

The recent revival in their fortunes and the social revolution 
which has accompanied it can hardly be said to have seriously set 
in before the beginning of the ’nineties. For I do not think that 
the high bicycle, which heroic if not very aristocratic youths bestrode 
through the previous decade or two, did much to cheer the material 
depression of the highway, though it added a sensational factor to 
its waning traffic. The acrobats, too, who mostly rode these 
awesome machines were not usually of the type who had much 
money, or for that matter much manners, to spare for mine host 
of the Red Lion. While far from receiving any meed of admiration 
for their daring, they contrived to raise a social prejudice against 
the wheel which died hard. It would have died much harder if, 
encouraged by the comparative security of the ‘safety,’ Society 
had not developed a sudden and short-lived craze for ambling 
round Battersea Park in the mornings on its new toy : a proceeding 
which to the seasoned rider of 1904 may seem somewhat fatuous 
in the retrospect, but was of real value at this crisis. For the 
average Briton, we are told every day, is at heart a snob. He is 
undoubtedly timid, not physically, but socially. And henceforward, 


1 For a fuller account of the famous house see A. C. Champneys’ chapters in 
the History of Mariborough College. (Murray.) 
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with comparatively little risk of breaking his neck and none what- 
ever of injuring his dignity, he could embark on an exhilarating, 
inexpensive pastime, that was destined to become something much 
more, and almost to revolutionise country life. Above all there 
was no fear any longer of being called ‘a cad on castors.’ But 
the highways had acquired some animation ; those leading out of 
London, at any rate, two or three years before the Battersea Park 
season and the Capitulation of Society. Still, though the ‘ Safety ’ 
had ‘ arrived,’ it was for some time the mode to sniff at its patrons 
as something of a nuisance on the road. 

One must not forget the brief popularity of the tricycle which 
preceded the Safety and pneumatic tyre. In the last of the ’eighties 
and early ‘nineties it had found considerable favour with men 
and women past their first youth, and had reached some perfection, 
solid rubber tyres notwithstanding. The shops were full of them 
for hire or sale. They were profoundly respectable, too, and did 
not share the odium of the high two-wheeler. The low-pitched, 
modest, if clumsy attitude of the rider, the gentle pace, the self- 
respecting bulk and fancied security of the whole outfit offended 
no one’s feelings. Even the family horse could hold its own with 
the tricycle of 1887-90, and a bishop might have ridden one without 
loss of dignity. There used at that time to be great numbers on 
the Portsmouth road on a Sunday, carrying a different class of 
passenger altogether from those we had been accustomed to see on 
the big wheel. The latter was still in favour, however, dashing 
past the new machines with a contempt the more pronounced, 
perhaps, from the superior claims to respectability of the three- 
wheelers. 

But enough of such scraps of reminiscence from the transition 
period. The modern bicycle has long since asserted itself as the 
quickest, easiest, and safest method of self-propulsion, and virtually 
killed the three-wheeler, in spite of its up-to-date improvements. 
The free-wheel has carried us a step further, adding twenty-five per 
cent. to the ease of the rider and fifty to his enjoyment. The cycle 
had effected a revolution on the highway and in social life before 
the advent of the motor, which now promises ae ceaaaie the 
importance of which we can hardly yet estimate. 

Steam and telegraphy alone in the past have had greater influence 
on English life, even if this still later movement had reached the limit 
of itsmechanical development, which is, of course, out of the question. 
The ancient and chronic grievance of a section of the outside public 
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against the bicycle is now wholly quenched in the storm of futile 
indignation raised against the motor. Indeed, the cyclist himself, 
together with the horse-keeper, is perhaps the greatest sufferer, 
for, however narrow the road, unlike the pedestrian, he must face 
the thunderstorm and the dust at the closest quarters. And there 
is no doubt that the cyclist in his most aggressive phase was a mere 
trifle to the clamour, the dust-storm, the smell, and the nerve- 
shaking terror of the motor in its present form. Unlike the first 
phase of this road revolution, which was at least inaugurated by 
the lowly and obscure in social life if not in self-assertion, the situa- 
tion is now reversed, wealth and social position being the leaders, and 
the objects of such hostility as is inevitably if somewhat unreason- 
ably evoked. The grievance at present, though, is very real both 
to dwellers and to travellers on a highway. Hostility to the cycle 
was always tempered in judicial minds by the reflection that it 
gave hitherto inaccessible pleasure to the hardworked dwellers in 
towns and cities. The average motorist can, of course, expect no 
sympathy of this kind. So far, indeed, the public are the more 
inclined to resent this further disturbance of their peace from the 
fact that it is ostensibly for the aimless amusement of the wealthy 
and the idle. This feeling is not very serious nor perhaps very 
general. It is human, though, if neither judicial nor farsighted. 
Every sensible person sees something more significant in the motor 
than a millionaire effectually disguised as a ruffian rushing aim- 
lessly through clouds of dust. The period of fad and fashiou, as 
in the case of the bicycle, will pass away, and the motor will expand 
into a social and commercial factor in the economy of the country 
far beyond the possibilities of the cycle. 

But the cycle itself has done wonders. It has not only revived 
the wayside hostelry and restored animation to half-deserted roads, 
but it has even stimulated the improvement of the roads them- 
selves, and at the worst checked the decline in quality that was 
noticeable on some, or brushed off the grass that was actually 
growing on others. The steady pressure of innumerable atoms in 
one direction counts for much, and it is by such means, to say 
nothing of organisations like the C.T.C., that the cycling interest 
has affected the roads. For the cyclist knows all about them, 
and is much more sensitive to the deficiencies of their surface than 
the occupant of a dog-cart ora phaeton. And as half the country- 
side and half the country town are more or less wheelmen, 4 
neglected road has not much chance of escaping a notoriety which 
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generally in the end spells something more effective. In short, 
there are fifty critics of the highway authorities where formerly 
there was one. But now the motor opens up highway questions 
on @ much more serious scale, and, unlike the cycle, is itself an 
active agent in the wear and tear of the road bed. The solitude 
of former days is vanishing in very truth. The pregnant question 
is now whether the roads will carry the burden that threatens 
them in the near future. But the whole wealth of the 
country is behind the motor, and that some solution will be found 
is certain. Still, after all, the Portsmouth or Brighton roads must 
not be taken as typical country highways in the matter of traffic, 
any more than country life and society within a thirty or forty 
mile radius of London resembles that of Hereford, Yorkshire, or 
Norfolk, for every condition is different. It is in the really rural 
districts, however, that the commercial potentialities of the auto- 
mobile have such a future, and it seems unlikely that there will be 
a draught horse on any road outside the mountain districts in twenty 
years. To suggest sentiment as a deterrent factor is absurd. Look 
for the saddle horse of our youth, for instance! He is as extinct 
as the dodo outside the sport of hunting or the mountain roads of 
the North and West. Yet with all this it may surprise some to 
hear that in the district in which this paper is written, a typical 
one in the Midlands, a steady procession of carriers’ carts and vans 
may be seen almost daily, and upon every road, pursuing their 
laborious way to and from the country town. Ramshackle, ill- 
horsed, laden with miscellaneous goods and bucolic old lady pas- 
sengers, owned and piloted generally by odd sorts of characters— 
they still preserve the memories of fifty years ago as they rattle 
along the turf-bordered, elm-shaded highways of the shires, where 
scores of fairly prosperous villages depend wholly in smaller matters 
on this antediluvian form of transport. There is a great prospect 
here for the coming road-car, not the costly light railroad, but such 
vehicles as are already beginning to put in an appearance in some 
districts to their infinite convenience. Such self-propelling cars 
for passengers and merchandise will gather up both from groups 
of illages, and will convey them from their door to the market 
town in no time and possibly with a choice of various hours in the 
day. 

But let us return to the cycle and see what it has done. The 
workman far from his work, as thousands must ever be, no longer 
tramps to it on foot. The postman’s labours are lightened. The 
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country parson and his family no longer feel the difficulties of a 
widely scattered parish. The golfer gets to the links, the fisherman 
to the riverside without a thought of the difficulties that in former 
days entailed either expense, inconvenience, or unprofitable fatigue. 
The shopkeeping class of both sexes have had their scope of enjoy- 
ment on their weekly holidays extended to an incalculable degree, 
and acquired a familiarity with the surrounding country impossible 
to their predecessors and vastly to their own good both mentally 
and physically. One might enlarge indefinitely on the uses of the 
cycle ; but let us look for a moment at what it has done to brighten 
social life in country districts. It is true that such people rarely 
ride round their own neighbourhoods for the mere fun of the thing 
as they once did, as the automobilists are doing now, and as the 
cyclists from towns still find a natural pleasure in doing on Sundays 
and on holidays. But such a vast number of country people find 
the cycle so indispensable a factor in their scheme of life that few 
probably take the trouble to analyse their measure of liking for it 
in the abstract. Deprive them of it, however, and they would 
suddenly find themselves cut off from half their acquaintances and 
robbed of half their pleasure in life. To talk of cycling as an 
amusement like tennis or golf is nowadays absurd. It is very much 
so beyond a doubt, but is still more a means to a thousand ends. 
Take an average country district, for instance, and compare the 
situation of the great majority of people who form its permanent 
society, with that of a dozen years ago. Establishments with large 
stables are after all in a small minority. The average household 
was always cramped more or less in the matter of horseflesh. The 
British coachman, moreover, has contrived to reduce the standard of 
work of the British carriage horse to limitations that would be justly 
considered absurd elsewhere, and this, too, with the best blood, 
the best roads, and the best feeding in the world. There are 
thousands of people who sincerely believe that if their horses have 
been ten miles in the morning they are unfit to go out in the after- 
noon, which suits the groom or coachman admirably, and, judging 
from personal experience in other countries, makes for half the 
ailments and unsoundness so prevalent in English stables. This 
kind of thing, even where horses were kept, made the cycle as 
welcome as in cases where there was nothing but the family pony, 
who often really earned, and still earns, his keep. Take a family 
of girls, forinstance. In former days they had to go in a bevy to 
anything that was. going on, or perhaps even take it turn about, 
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and not infrequently a lame horse or a contumacious parent put 
even ‘the use of the carriage’ out of the question. Now each 
member of a family can go wherever he or she listeth, and over an 
area twice or thrice as big as the one covered by the collective 
expeditions in the family chariot. One sometimes wonders how 
life went in country districts after the introduction of lawn tennis 
gave it such a social impetus. It is not, however, only to the young 
that the cycle has so immeasurably widened the sphere of enjoy- 
ment, and made life so much brighter, but to the middle-aged it 
is scarcely less a boon. No class has benefited more than the 
country clergy, both in a social and a business way. And their 
families, who form such a large proportion of average country 
society, are, of course, conspicuous among those who are set free 
from the limitations of the family horse or the still worse isolation 
of no horse at all. 

One familiar object of the old-time highway already alluded 
to has practically vanished, and that is the saddle horse. All of us 
who have reached middle-age, and who were brought up in the 
country, must recognise this as a feature in the transformation in 
road traffic and rural life. Hunting is, of course, as popular as 
ever, though the classes that mainly support it have in many parts 
of England undergone some reconstruction, and are more exotic 
and less local than they were. But that is another matter. In the 
‘sixties, to take a safe date, everybody in the country and the 
country towns of ordinary means rode more or less, as a matter of 
course, and not of necessity with any reference whatever to the 
hunting field. Nowadays the hunting men and women are almost 
the only people who ever mount a horse, and even they, so far as 
my observation goes, only in the hunting field. In the outskirts 
of London, where there are such numbers of prosperous people able 
to amuse themselves as they please on Saturday afternoons, one 
sees no doubt a sprinkling of horsemen, but this has little or no 
significance ; nor again has such riding as still goes on in the Row, 
whether as part of the season’s programme or the more serious 
performances of the liver brigade. But in the country, where the 
saddle horse was formerly the appanage of every man and most 
women who could keep one, and the pony of every youngster of 
moderate situation in life, there is next to nothing to be seen of 
either now. I have travelled many thousands of miles in various 
parts of the island in the last few years, and to say that one never 
meets a man or woman above the farming class, and uncommonly 
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few of the latter, except in mountain countries, on a horse, is so 
nearly the literal truth that the statement is sufficiently accurate 
for every practical purpose. How different it was thirty years ago! 
Riding was looked upon as a regular form of recreation, and stil] 
to some extent as a means of getting about for social or business 
purposes. Of course the highway was avoided when practicable, 
in purely pleasure riding, but it was often unavoidable, while the 
grassy strips by the roadside common to many counties made soft 
going. In the shires they are still deeply furrowed by horses’ hoofs, 
but mainly those of horses exercised by grooms. 

Where are now the family parties of old days: proud parents or 
equally proud old coachmen with boys and girls on ponies straining 
at leading reins, or just emancipated from their thraldom ? Where 
is the country doctor in top hat of felt and strapped cord trousers 
pounding along in the dust? Where are the old gentlemen on 
their cobs—squires, land agents, substantial attorneys, prosperous 
farmers? Gone altogether, so far as I can see or hear. Nor was 
it only among the wealthy or distinctly sporting households in those 
days that riding was part of an education. Everybody in the 
country or in the country towns strained a point to keep saddle 
horses or ponies. It was felt that if a boy or girl could not ride in 
an ordinary way it would be detrimental to them throughout 
life, and it would have been as things then were. I do not imagine 
that outside a very small class there is any such feeling whatever 
now, and, indeed, there is little cause for it. And it would be inter- 
esting to know the proportion of boys who can ride at any 
public school (Eton perhaps excepted), and compare it with the 
state of things twenty or thirty yearsago. In my school days Iam 
quite sure that the great majority were more or less accustomed to 
the saddle, and I am equally sure that those who were not would have 
had some touch of shamefacedness in admitting it. I should not 
imagine that even the average ‘outdoor’ youth’s dignity would 
nowadays be in the least bit upset by any such admission. ‘Now, 
Jones, you are thinking of that pony,’ was quite a stock form of 
mild rebuke to the inattentive fourth-form boy in my youth, and 
was significant no doubt of the ordinary boy’s holiday delights. 
I am quite sure that such a pleasantry nowadays would be hope- 
lessly irrelevant unless directed with special knowledge. The 
bicycle suggests itself at once as the main cause of all this, though 
the inference would be hardly accurate, since riding for use or 
pleasure had been on the wane long before the ’nineties, and there 
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can be little doubt, I think, but that the minor revolution wrought 
in country life by lawn tennis at the close of the ’seventies had some- 
thing to do with it. For this was the first really popular game 
among the majority of young or active middle-aged people of both 
sexes ever introduced, and as a means of stimulating social inter- 
course was quite unique, and, above all, of promoting those small, 
informal, and friendly gatherings that nearly every one prefers to 
the more pretentious garden fétes of Arcady. 

But lawn tennis chiefly ‘ caught on’ because it appealed to the 
vigorous and the athletic man, and particularly to the indifferent 
or lukewarm cricketer, who found in it more sustained enjoyment 
and achieved greater success than on the then rough wickets of 
country grounds. Tennis, indeed, gave the first blow to genuine 
country cricket, now dead or dying in most counties. Where the 
men went the girls naturally went too, and an active outdoor game 
in which for the first time they could unite with men on sufficiently 
level terms to share their keen feeling of competition and excite- 
ment had unprecedented attractions. In short, men and women met 
with the main object of playing a stimulating active game. Country 
gatherings ceased to be a bore to the majority, and developed pro- 
digiously on wider lines than hitherto. In the meantime those 
ungregarious forms of amusement devoid of competition lost zest 
(for the old croquet had virtually gone out before this time), and 
among them that of ‘equestrian exercise.’ Outside hunting 
families the saddle horse or pony ceased to be worth keeping, 
while the demand on the harness horse must have steadily increased 
till cycles came and changed the whole thing. I have already 
departed sufficiently from the title of this paper to venture more 
than an allusion to the increase of stimulating outdoor pastimes 
within the last two decades: the resuscitation of croquet in a vastly 
improved and fascinating form; of golf, a little revolution in itself 
and a boon inestimable to men; of hockey, invaluable in winter 
to suburban and country maidens. And all these distractions, 
moreover, have been brought to everybody’s door by the cycle and 
the motor, pastimes in themselves to thousands. 

And while discussing the manner in which such changes have 
affected those classes of society from which readers of the CoRNHILL 
are mainly drawn, one must not forget that every class but the 
very poorest has been equally benefited, and a new life opened to 
thousands who had hitherto never stirred from home or shop. 

Not the least of the blessings wrought by the cycle is the better 
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knowledge it has given to Britons of the most beautiful country 
upon earth—their own. One may even venture to hope that a 
growing fraction are finding fresh pleasures not merely in its physical 
beauties but in the associations and memories that are enshrined 
among them. The average Briton gains nothing substantial by 
foreign travel. He neither mixes with the natives nor speaks 
their language, but very often abuses both, and nearly always 
grumbles at the food. The average Briton, too, knows even yet 
extremely little of his own country. Vast districts of the British 
islands, infinitely more beautiful than much he wanders far to see, 
lie virtually fallow and unknown. To put the matter on a lower 
plane—I confess to some irritation at the vast sums of money one 
sees being carried out of the country every summer by travellers 
who would really benefit themselves almost as much as their country 
by remaining in the latter and making its acquaintance. And 
while speaking of foreign travel the Americans are without doubt 
going to be a considerable factor on British roads. They have not 
figured conspicuously as wheelmen among us, partly because cycling 
has never been so general in the States, both on account of highway 
difficulties and social distribution, and partly because of the baggage 
problem incidental to cycling tours. Indeed, fashionable America 
has of late taken violently to ‘ equestrian exercise’ as a rival to 
golf in its summer holidays. But now as motorists it threatens 
to loom large on British highways, and I hear rumours of a great 
invasion. Such form of progress will especially appeal to American 
taste, being quick, convenient, and, above all, through scenes which, 
as a rule, they are better able and more eager to appreciate than 
the average Englishman himself. As a distributor of money along 
British highways I venture to think the American motorist is 
going to be a substantial addition to rural economy. It will be a 
long time before the roads in America will be comparable with those 
of Western Europe. Speaking broadly those of the North are fair 
for driving, but mostly rough for the cycle or motor. South of the 
Potomac they are still intolerable even for driving almost every- 
where, and the saddle horse retains his eighteenth-century position, 
Moreover, it is in the least attractive parts of the United States 
that the roads are likely to be first improved for motoring purposes. 
In the more picturesque States I cannot imagine a motor of any 
kind within measurable time, and the attempts of cyclists during 
the brief craze for the wheel in America to grapple with Virginia 
roads were a frequent source of humorous illustration in the comic 
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papers. America in this particular is far behind most of the 
world. 

The Canadians, too, enjoyed a cycling boom a few years ago, but, 
save for occasional working men in the cities, few now use it. The 
country highways of the older provinces, though sufficiently good 
for wheeled traffic, are not tempting to the cyclist, and if they were, 
there are not the same temptations to utilise them as in this country 
for reasons here irrelevant. Another cause, too, which will drive 
the American motorist to seek alien pastures is the appalling dust 
that his machine must raise on an American summer road. 

Upon the whole the highways of England are in a fair way to 
regain much more than their ancient prosperity, if by means less 
picturesque to the fastidious eye. Many of them will no doubt be 
put to it to carry their traffic. It is of a truth a strange thing 
that the coach road should not only spring into life once more but 
should actually threaten some measure of revenge on its old and 
ruthlessenemy. A glance at the past would seem, as I have already 
remarked, to make prophetic utterances fatuous. But the motor- 
car in the nature of things can never be a serious rival to the 
cycle. For strenuous Britons, after all, will have exercise, and we 
now know that for very many people there is none better or more 
exhilarating. But the motor-bicycle may some day develop into a 
contrivance extremely formidable to the popularity of the ordinary 
pedalling machine, which has really done such great work both for 
the country and the town. Since this paper went to press I 
have covered several hundred miles in the counties of Hereford, 
Monmouth, and Brecon, and have encountered at least twenty 
motor-bicycles for every motor-car. 
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HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


XII. THE MYSTERY OF THE KIRKS. 


No historical problem has proved more perplexing to Englishmen 
than the nature of the differences between the various Kirks in 
Scotland. The Southron found that, whether he worshipped in a 
church of the Established Kirk (‘The Auld Kirk’), of the Free 
Church, or of the United Presbyterian Church (the U.P.’s), it was 
all the same thing. The nature of the service was exactly similar, 
though sometimes the congregation stood at prayers, and sat when 
it sang ; sometimes stood when it sang, and knelt at prayer. Not 
one of the Kirks used a prescribed liturgy. I have been in a Free 
Kirk which had no pulpit; the pastor stood on a kind of raised 
platform, like a lecturer in a lecture-room, but that practice is 
unessential. The Kirks, if I mistake not, have different collec- 
tions of hymns, which, till recent years, were contemned as 
‘things of human invention,’ and therefore ‘idolatrous.’ But 
hymns are now in use, as also are organs, or harmoniums, or other 
musical instruments. Thus the faces of the Kirks are similar and 
sisterly : 
Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 


What, then, the Southron used to ask, ts the difference between 
the Free Church, the Established Church, and the United Presby- 
terian Church? If the Southron put the question to a Scottish 
friend, the odds were that the Scottish friend could not answer. 
He might be a member of the Scottish ‘ Episcopal’ community, 
and as ignorant as any Anglican. Or he might not have made 
those profound studies in Scottish history which throw glimmerings 
of light on this obscure subject. 

Indeed, the whole aspect of the mystery has shifted, of late, 
like the colours in a kaleidoscope. The more conspicuous hues are 
no longer ‘ Auld Kirk,’ ‘ Free Kirk,’ and ‘ U.P.’s,’ but ‘ Auld Kirk,’ 
‘Free Kirk,’ and ‘ United Free Kirk.’ The United Free Kirk was 
composed, in 1900, of the old ‘ United Presbyterians’ (as old as 
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1847), with the overwhelming majority of the old Free Kirk, while 
the Free Kirk of the present moment consists of a tiny minority 
of the old Free Kirk, which declined to join the recent union. By 
a judgment (one may well call it a ‘judgment’) of the House of 
Lords (August 1, 1904), the Free Kirk, commonly called ‘The 
Wee Frees,’ now possesses the wealth that was the old Free Kirk’s 
before, in 1900, it united with the United Presbyterians, and 
became the United Free Church. It is to be hoped that common 
sense will discover some ‘ outgait,’ or issue, from this distressing 
imbroglio. In the words which Mr. R. L. Stevenson, then a sage 
of twenty-four, penned in 1874, we may say ‘ Those who are at all 
open to a feeling of national disgrace look forward eagerly to such 
a possibility ; they have been witnesses already too long to the 
strife that has divided this small corner of Christendom.’ The 
eternal schisms of the Kirk, said R. L. S., exhibit ‘something 
pitiful for the pitiful man, but bitterly humorous for others.’ 

The humour of the present situation is only too manifest. Two 
generations ago about half of the ministers of the Kirk of Scotland 
left their manses and pleasant glebes for the sake of certain ideas. 
Of these ideas they abandoned some, or left them in suspense, a 
few years since, and, as a result, they have lost, if only for the 
moment, their manses, stipends, colleges, and pleasant glebes. 

Why should all these things be so? The answer can only be 
found in the history—and a history both sad and bitterly humorous 
it is—of the Reformation in Scotland. When John Knox died, on 
November 24, 1572, a decent burgess of Edinburgh wrote in his 
Diary, ‘John Knox, minister, deceased, who had, as was alleged, 
the most part of the blame of all the sorrows of Scotland, since the 
slaughter of the late Cardinal,’ Beaton, murdered at St. Andrews 
in 1546. ‘The sorrows of Scotland’ had endured, when Knox 
died, for but twenty-six years. Since his death, 332 years have 
gone by, and the present sorrows of the United Free Kirk are 
the direct, though distant, result of some of the ideas of John Knox. 

The whole trouble springs from his peculiar notions, and the 
notions of his followers, about the relations between Church and 
State. In 1843, half the ministers of the Established Kirk in 
Scotland, or more, left the Kirk, and went into the wilderness, for 
what they believed to be the ideal of Knox. In 1904 they have 
again a prospect of a similar exodus, because they are no longer 
tigid adherents of the very same ideal! A tiny minority of some 
twenty-seven ministers clings to what it considers to be the Knoxian 
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ideal, and is rewarded by all the wealth bestowed on the Free Kirk 
by pious benefactors during sixty years. 

The quarrel, for 344 years (1560-1904), has been, we know, 
about the relations of Church and State. The Disruption of 1843, 
the departure of the Free Kirk out of the Established Kirk, arose 
thus, according to Lord Macnaghten, who gave one of the two 
opinions in favour of the United Free Kirk’s claim to the posses. 
sions held by the Free Kirk before its union, in 1900, with the 
United Presbyterians. Before 1843, there were, says the sym- 
pathetic judge, two parties in the Established Church—the 
‘Moderates’ and the ‘ Evangelicals’ (also called ‘The Wild Men, 
‘the Highland Host,’ or ‘the High Flyers’). The Evangelicals 
became the majority, and 
they carried matters with a high hand. They passed Acts in the Assembly ... 
altogether beyond the competence of a Church established by law. ... The 
State refused to admit their claims. The strong arm of the law restrained their 
extravagances. Still they maintained that their proceedings were justified, and 


required by the doctrine of the Headship of Christ . . . to which they attached 
peculiar and extraordinary significance. 


Now the State, in 1838-1843, could not and would not permit 
these ‘extravagances’ in a State-paid Church. The Evangelical 
party therefore seceded, maintaining, as one of their leaders said, 
that ‘we are still the Church of Scotland, the only Church that 
deserves the name, the only Church that can be known and recog- 
nised by the maintaining of those principles to which the Church 
of our fathers was true when she was on the mountain and on the 
field, when she was under persecution, when she was an outcast 
from the world.’ 

Thus the Free Kirk was the Kirk, and the Established Kirk was 
heretical, was what Knox would have called ‘ ane rottin Laodicean.’ 
Now the fact is that the Church of Scotland had been, since August 
1560, a Kirk established by law (or by what was said to be a legal 
Parliament), yet had never, perhaps, for an hour attained its own 
full ideal relation to the State; had never been granted its full 
claims, but only so much or so little of these as the political situa- 
tion compelled the State to concede, or enabled it to withdraw. 
There had always been members of the Kirk who claimed all that 
the Free Kirk claimed in 1843 ; but they never got quite as much 
as they asked ; they often got much less than they wanted ; and the 
full sum of their desires could be granted by no State to a State-paid 
Church. Entire independence could be obtained only by cutting 
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the Church adrift from the State. The Free Kirk, then, did cut 
themselves adrift, but they kept on maintaining that they were 
the Church of Scotland, and that the State ought in duty to establish 
and maintain them, while granting them absolute independence. 

The position was stated thus, in 1851, by an Act and Declaration 
of the Free Kirk’s Assembly : 

She holds still, and through God’s grace ever will hold, that it is the duty of 
civil rulers to recognise the truth of God according to His Word, and to promote 
and support the Kingdom of Christ without assuming any jurisdiction in it, or 
any power over it. . 


The State, in fact, if we may speak carnally, ought to pay the 
piper, but must not presume to call the tune. 

Now we touch a skirt of the mystery, what was the difference 
between the Free Kirk and the United Presbyterians, who, since 
1900, have been blended with that body ? The difference was that 
the Free Kirk held it to be the duty of the State to establish her, 
and leave her perfect independence ; while the United Presbyterians 
maintained the absolutely opposite opinion—namely, that the 
State cannot, and must not, establish any Church, or pay any 
Church out of the national resources. When the two Kirks united, 
in 1900, then, the Free Kirk either abandoned the doctrine of which, 
in 1851, she said that ‘she holds it still, and through God’s grace 
ever will hold it,’ or she regarded it as a mere pious opinion, which 
did not prevent her from coalescing with a Kirk of contradictory 
ideas, The tiny minority—the Wee Frees, the Free Kirk of to- 
day—would not accept this compromise, ‘hence these tears,’ to 
leave differences in purely metaphysical theology out of view. 

Now the root of all the trouble, all the schisms and sufferings 
of more than three centuries, lies, as we have said, in some of the 
ideas of John Knox, and one asks, of what Kirk would John Knox 
be, if he were alive in the present state of affairs? I venture to 
think that the venerable Reformer would be found in the ranks of 
the Established Kirk, ‘the Auld Kirk.’ He would not have gone 
out into the wilderness in 1843, and he would most certainly have 
opposed the ideas of the United Presbyterians. This theory may 
surprise at a first glance, but it has been reached after many hours 
of earnest consideration. 

Knox’s idéas, as far as he ever reasoned them out, reposed on 
this impregnable rock. namely that Calvinism, as held by himself, 
was an absolutely certain thing in every detail. If the State or 

‘the civil magistrate,’ as he put the case, entirely agreed with 
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Knox, then Knox was delighted that the State should regulate 
religion. The magistrate was to put down Catholicism, and other 
aberrations from the truth as it was in John Knox, with every 
available engine of the law, corporal punishment, prison, exile, 
and death. If the State was ready and willing to do all this, then 
the State was to be implicitly obeyed in matters of religion, and the 
power in its hands was God-given—in fact the State was the 
secular aspect of the Church. Looking at the State in this ideal 
aspect, Knox writes about the obedience due to the magistrate in 
matters religious, after the manner of what, in this country, would 
be called the fiercest ‘ Erastianism.’ The State ‘rules the roast’ 
in all matters of religion, and may do what Laud and Charles I, 
perished in attempting, may alter forms of worship—always pro- 
vided that the State absolutely agrees with the Kirk. 

Thus, under Edward VI., Knox would have desired the secular 
power in England, the civil magistrate, to forbid people to kneel at 
the celebration of the Sacrament. That was entirely within the 
competence of the State, simply and solely because Knox desired 
that people should not kneel. But when, long after Knox’s death, 
the civil magistrate insisted, in Scotland, that people should kneel, 
the upholders of Kniox’s ideas denied that the magistrate (James VI.) 
had any right to issue such an order, and they refused to obey 
while remaining within the Established Church. They did not 
‘ disrupt,’ like the Free Church ; they simply acted as they pleased, 
and denounced their obedient brethren as no ‘lawful ministers.’ 
The end of it all was that they stirred up the Civil War, in which 
the first shot was fired by the legendary Jenny Geddes throwing 
her stool at the reader in St. Giles’s. Thus we see that the State was 
to be obeyed in matters of religion when the State did the bidding 
of the Kirk, and not otherwise. When first employed as a ‘ licensed 
preacher,’ and agent of the State in England, Knox accepted just 
as much of the State’s liturgy as he pleased ; the liturgy ordered 
the people to kneel, Knox and his Berwick congregation disobeyed. 
With equal freedom, he and the other royal chaplains, at Easter, 
preaching before the King, denounced his ministers, Northumbet- 
land and the rest. Knox spoke of them in his sermon as Judas, 
Shebna, and some other scriptural malignants. Later he said that 
he repented having put things so mildly; he ought to have called 
the ministers by their names, not veiled things in a hint. Now we 
cannot easily conceive a chaplain of her late Majesty, in a sermon 
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say Mr. Gladstone, as ‘Judas.’ Yet Knox, a licensed preacher of a 
State Church, indulged his ‘ spiritual independence ’ to that extent, 
and took shame to himself that he had not gone further. 

Obviously, if this is ‘ Erastianism,’ it is of an unusual kind. 
The idea of Knox is that in a Catholic State the ruler is not to be 
obeyed in religious matters by the true believers; sometimes 
Knox wrote that the Catholic ruler ought to be met by ‘ passive 
resistance’; sometimes that he ought to be shot at sight. He 
stated these diverse doctrines in the course of eighteen months. 
In a Protestant country, the Catholics must obey the Protestant 
tuler, or take their chances of prison, exile, fire and death. The 
Protestant ruler, in a Protestant State, is to be obeyed, in spiritual 
matters, by Protestants, just as far as the Kirk may happen to 
approve of his proceedings, or even further, in practice, if there is 
no chance of successful resistance. 

We may take it that Knox, if he had been alive and retained 
his old ideas in 1843, would not have gone out of the Established 
Church with the Free Church, because, in his time, he actually 
did submit to many State regulations of which he did not approve. 
For example, he certainly did not approve of bishops, and had no 
bishops in the Kirk as established on his model in 1560. But, 
twelve years later, bishops were reintroduced by the State, in the 
person of the Regent Morton, a ruffian, and Knox did not retire 
to ‘the mountain and the fields,’ but made the most practical 
efforts to get the best terms possible for the Kirk. He was old 
and outworn, and he remained in the Established Kirk, and advised 
no man to leave it. It was his theory again, as it was that of the 
Free Kirk, that there should be no ‘ patronage,’ no presentation 
of ministers to cures by the patron. The congregations were to 
choose and ‘call’ any properly qualified person, at their own 
pleasure, as they do now in all the Kirks, including (since 1874) 
the Established Church. But the State, in Knox’s lifetime, over- 
rode this privilege of the Church. The most infamous villain of 
the period, Archibald Douglas, was presented to the Kirk of Glasgow, 
and, indeed, the nobles made many such presentations of unscru- 
pulous and ignorant cadets to important livings. Morton gave a 
bishopric to one of the murderers of Riccio! Yet Knox did not 
advise a secession; he merely advised that non-residence, or a 
scandalous life, or erroneous doctrine, on the part of the person 
presented, should make his presentation ‘ null and of no force or 
effect, and this to have place also in the nomination of the bishops.’ 
50—2 
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Thus Knox was, on occasion, something of an opportunist. If 
alive in 1843, he would probably have remained in the Establish. 
ment, and worked for that abolition of ‘ patronage’ which was 
secured, from within, in 1874. If this conjecture is right the Free 
Kirk was more Knoxian than John Knox, and departed from his 
standard. He was capable of sacrificing a good deal of ‘ spiritual 
independence’ rather than break with the State. Many times, 
long after he was dead, the National Church, under stress of cir- 
cumstances, accepted compromises. 

Knox knew the difference between the ideal and the practical, 
It was the ideal that all non-convertible Catholics ‘ should die the 
death.’ But the ideal was never made real: the State was not 
prepared to oblige the Kirk in this matter. It was the ideal that 
any of ‘the brethren,’ conscious of a vocation, and seeing a good 
opportunity, should treat an impenitent Catholic ruler as Jehu 
treated Jezebel. But if any brother had consulted Knox as to 
the propriety of assassinating Queen Mary, in 1561-67, he would 
have found out his mistake, and probably have descended the 
Reformer’s stairs much more rapidly than he mounted them. 

Yet Knox, though he could submit to compromise, really had 
a remarkably mystical idea of what the Kirk was, and of the attri- 
butes of her clergy. The editor of ‘The Free Church Union Case,’ 
Mr. Taylor Innes (himself author of a biography of the Reformer), 
writes, in his preface to ‘The Judgment of the House of Lords’: 
‘The Church of Scotland, as a Protestant Church, had its origin 
in the year 1560, for its first Confession dates from August, and 
its first Assembly from December in that year.’ In fact, the Con- 
fession was accepted and passed as law, by a very dubiously legal 
Convention of the Estates, in August 1560. But Knox certainly 
conceived that the Protestant Church in, if not of, Scotland existed 
long before that date, and before that date it possessed ‘ the power 
of the Keys,’ and even, it would perhaps seem, ‘ the power of the 
Sword.’ To his mind, as soon as a local set of men of his own 
opinions met, and chose a pastor and preacher, who also adminis- 
tered the Sacraments, the Protestant Church was ‘a Church in 
being.’ The Catholic Church, then by law established, was, Knox 
held, no Church at all; her priests were not ‘lawful ministers, 
her Pope was the man of Sin, ez officio, and the Church was ‘ the 
Kirk of the malignants ’"—‘ a lady of pleasure in Babylon bred.’ 

On the other hand, the real Church—it might be of but 200 
men—was confronting the Kirk of the malignants, and alone was 
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genuine. The State did not make and could not unmake ‘the 
Trew Church,’ but was bound to establish, foster, and obey tt. 

It was this last proviso which caused 130 years of bloodshed 
and ‘persecution’ and general arrest in Scotland, from 1559 to 
1690. Why was the Kirk so often out ‘in the heather,’ and hunted 
like a partridge in the field and the mountain? The answer is 
that when the wilder spirits of the Kirk were not being persecuted 
they were persecuting the State and bullying the individual subject. 
All this arose from Knox’s idea of the Church. To constitute 
the Church no more was needed than a local set of Calvinistic 
Protestants and ‘a lawful minister.’ To constitute a lawful 
minister, at first (later far more was needed), no more was needed 
than a ‘call’ to a preacher from a local set of Calvinistic Pro- 
testants. But, when once the ‘call’ was given and accepted, that 
‘lawful minister ’ was, by the theory, as superior to the laws of the 
State as the celebrated emperor was superior to grammar. A few 
‘lawful ministers ’ of this kind possessed ‘ the power of the Keys’ ; 
they could hand anybody over to Satan by excommunicating the 
man, and apparently they could present ‘ the power of the Sword’ 
to any town council, which could then decree capital punishment 
against any Catholic priest who celebrated Mass, as, by the law of the 
State, he was in duty bound to do. Such were the moderate and 
reasonable claims of Knox’s Kirk in May 1559, even before it was 
accepted by the Convention of Estates in August 1560. It was be- 
cause, not the Church, but the wilder spirits among the ministers, 
persevered in these claims, that the State, when it got the chance, 
drove them into moors and mosses, and hanged not a few of them. 

I have never found these facts frankly stated by any historian 
or by any biographer of Knox, except by the Reformer himself, 
partly in his ‘ History,’ partly in his letters to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance. The mystery of the Kirks turns on the Knoxian conception 
of the ‘ lawful minister,’ and his claim to absolutism. 

To give examples, Knox himself, about 1540-43, was ‘a priest 
of the altar,’ ‘one of Baal’s shaven sort.’ On that score he later 
claimed nothing. After the murder of Cardinal Beaton, the 
murderers and their associates, forming a congregation in the 
Castle of St. Andrews, gave Knox a call to be their preacher. He 
was now ‘a lawful minister.’ In May 1559 he, with about four or 
five equally lawful ministers, two of them converted friars, one of 
them a baker, and one, Harlow, a tailor, were in company with their 
Protestant backers, who destroyed the monasteries in Perth, and 
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the altars and ornaments of the church there. They at once 
claimed ‘ the power of the Keys,’ and threatened to excommunicate 
such of their allies as did not join them in arms. They, ‘the 
brethren,’ also denounced capital punishment against any priest 
who celebrated Mass at Perth. Now the lawful ministers could not 
think of hanging the priests themselves. They must therefore 
have somehow bestowed ‘the power of the Sword’ on the baillies 
and town council of Perth, I presume, for the Regent, Mary of 
Guise, when she entered the town, dismissed these men from office, 
which was regarded as an unlawful and perfidious act on her part. 
Again, in the summer of 1560, the baillies of Edinburgh—while 
Catholicism was still by law established—denounced the death 
penalty against recalcitrant Catholics. The Kirk also allotted 
lawful ministers to several of the large towns, and thus established 
herself before she was established by the Estates in August 1560, 
Thus nothing could be more free, and more absolute, than the Kirk 
in her early bloom. On the other hand, as we saw, even in Knox’s 
lifetime, the State, having the upper hand under the Regent Morton, 
a strong man, introduced prelacy of a modified kind and patronage ; 
did not restore to the Kirk her ‘ patrimony ’—the lands of the 
old Church; and hanged only one priest, not improbably for a 
certain reason of a private character. 

There was thus, from the first, a battle between the Protestant 
Church and State. At various times one preacher declared that 
he himself was the one solitary ‘lawful minister’ in Scotland ; and 
one of these men, Mr. Cargill, excommunicated Charles II. ; while 
another, Mr. Renwick, denounced a war of assassination against 
the Government. Both gentlemen were hanged. 

These were extreme assertions of ‘ spiritual independence,’ and 
the Kirk as a body, or the majority of the preachers, protested 
against such conduct, which might be the logical development of 
the doctrine of the ‘lawful minister,’ but was, in practice, highly 
inconvenient. The Kirk, as a whole, was loyal. 

Sometimes the State, under a strong man like Morton, or James 
Stewart, Earl of Arran (a thorough-paced ruffian), put down these 
pretensions of the Church. At other times, as when Andrew 
Melville led the Kirk, under James VI., she maintained that there 
was but one king in Scotland, Christ, and that the actual king, the 
lad, James VI., was but ‘ Christ’s silly vassal.’ He was supreme 
in temporal matters, but the judicature of the Church was supreme 
in spiritual matters. 
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This sounds perfectly fair, but who was to decide what matters 
were spiritual and what were temporal? The Kirk claimed the 
right to decide that question ; consequently it could give a spiritual 
colour to any problem of statesmanship: for example, a royal 
marriage, trade with Catholic countries, which the Kirk forbade, 
or the expulsion of the Catholic peers. ‘There is a judgment 
above yours,’ said the Rev. Mr. Pont to James VI., ‘and that is 
God’s ; put in the hand of the ministers, for “ we shall judge the 
angels,” saith the apostle.’ Again, ‘ “ Ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones and judge” ’ (quoted Mr. Pont), ‘ which is chiefly referred 
to the apostles, and consequently to ministers.’ 

Things came to a head in 1596. The King asked the repre- 
sentatives of the Kirk whether he might call home certain earls, 
banished for being Catholics, if they ‘satisfied the Kirk.’ The 
answer was that he might not. Knox had long before maintained 
that ‘a prophet’ might preach treason (he is quite explicit), and 
that the prophet, and whoever carried his preaching into practical 
effect, would be blameless, A minister was accused, at this moment, 
of preaching treason, and he declined to be judged except by men 
of his own cloth. If they acquitted him, as they were .morally 
certain to do, what Court of Appeal could reverse the decision of 
men who claimed to ‘judge angels’? A riot arose in Edinburgh, 
the King seized his opportunity, he grasped his nettle, the muni- 
cipal authorities backed him, and, in effect, the claims of true 
ministers thenceforth gave little trouble till the folly of Charles I. 
led to the rise of the Covenant. The Sovereign had overshot his 
limits of power as wildly as ever the Kirk had tried to do, and the 
result was that the Kirk, having now the nobles and the people in 
arms on her side, was absolutely despotic for about twelve years. 
Her final triumph was to resist the Estates in Parliament, with 
success, and lay Scotland open to the Cromwellian conquest. What 
Plantagenets and Tudors could never do Noll effected : he conquered 
Scotland, the Kirk having paralysed the State. The preachers 
found that Cromwell was a perfect ‘Malignant,’ that he would 
not suffer prophets to preach treason, nor even allow the General 
Assembly to meet. Angels they might judge if they pleased, but 
not Ironsides ; excommunication and ‘ Kirk discipline’ were sup- 
pressed ; even witches were less frequently burned. The preachers, 


Cromwell said, ‘ had done their do,’ had shot their bolt. 


At this time they split into two parties : the Extremists, calling 
themselves ‘ the godly,’ and the men of milder mood. 
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Charles II., at the Restoration, ought probably to have sided 
with the milder party, some of whom were anxious to see their 
fierce brethren banished to Orkney, out of the way. But Charles’s 
motto was ‘ Never again,’ and by a pettifogging fraud he reintro- 
duced bishops without the hated liturgy. After years of risings 
and suppressions the ministers were brought to submission, accept- 
ing an ‘indulgence’ from the State, while but a few upholders of 
the old pretensions of the clergy stood out in the wildernesses of 
South-western Scotland. There might be three or four of them, 
there might be only one, but they, or he, to the mind of ‘ the Rem- 
nant,’ were the only ‘lawful ministers.’ At the Revoiution of 
1688-9 the Remnant did not accept the compromise under which 
the Presbyterian Kirk was re-established. They stood out, breaking 
into many sects ; the spiritual descendants of most of these blended 
into one body as ‘ The United Presbyterian Kirk ’ in 1847. In the 
Established Kirk the Moderates were the majority till about 1837, 
when the inheritors of those extreme views which Knox compro- 
mised with, and which the majority of ministers disclaimed before 
the Revolution of 1688, obtained the upper hand. They had 
planted the remotest parishes of the Highlands with their own 
kind of ministers, who swamped, in 1838, the votes of the Lowland 
Moderates, exactly as, under James VI., Highland ‘ Moderates’ 
had swamped the votes of the Lowland Extremists. The majority 
of Extremists, or most of them, left the Kirk in 1843, and made 
the Free Kirk. In 1900, when the Free Kirk joined the United 
Presbyterians, it was Highland ministers, mainly, who formed the 
minority of twenty-seven, or so, who would not accept the new 
union, and now constitute the actual Free Kirk, or Wee Frees, and 
possess the endowments of the old Free Kirk of 1843. We can 
scarcely say Beati possidentes. 

It has been shown, or I have tried, erroneously or not, to show 
that, wild and impossible as were the ideal claims of Knox, of 
Andrew Melville, of Mr. Pont, and others, the old Scottish Kirk 
of 1560, by law established, was capable of giving up or suppressing 
these claims, even under Knox, and even while the Covenant 
remained in being. The mass of the ministers, after the return of 
Charles II. before Worcester fight, before bloody Dunbar, were 
not irreconcilables. The Auld Kirk, the Kirk Established, has 
some right to call herself the Church of Scotland by historical 
continuity, while the opposite claimants, the men of 1843 may 
seem rather to descend from people like young Renwick, the last 
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hero who died for their ideas, but not, in himself, the only 
‘lawful minister’ between Tweed and Cape Wrath. ‘ Other 
times, other manners.’ All the Kirks are perfectly loyal; now 
none persecutes ; interference with private life, ‘ Kirk discipline,’ 
is a vanishing minimum; and, but for this recent ‘ garboil’ (as our 
old writers put it) we might have said that, under differences of 
nomenclature, all the Kirks are united at last, in the only union 
worth having, that of peace and goodwill. That union may be 
restored, let us hope, by good temper and common sense, qualities 
that have not hitherto been conspicuous in the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland. 
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A TEN-THOUSAND-POUND NOTE. 


One Saturday afternoon in April, Mr. James Bellamy, bank clerk, 

was working in his front garden at Teddington. The wind was 

blowing hard, and the neat flower-beds were littered with drifting 
aper. 

7 = wish people would burn their confounded waste-paper, 

muttered Mr. Bellamy, ‘ instead of chucking it into my road.’ 

He bent to the task of cleaning up, and as he crushed the scraps 
of paper into tight balls, he tossed each one over his front fence. 
Mr. Bellamy was not more consistent than his neighbours. Suddenly, 
in the midst of this useful labour, he stopped, while in the act to 
throw one of the balls into the road. He was a bank clerk, and his 
highly educated fingers recognised the familiar texture of that 
which they held. Therefore, instead of throwing the bit of paper 
away, Mr. Bellamy straightened it out and looked at it carefully. 
Then he crumpled it up again, cast it on the ground, and seized a 
hoe. For some minutes he worked frightful havoc among the roots 
of his rose-trees. 

‘Hullo!’ he cried, staring at the ruin. ‘ This will not do. I 
must be calm. Some neighbour is playing a joke upon me.’ 

Once more he picked up the piece of white paper and went with 
it into his house. 

‘I must look into this,’ he murmured, smiling. ‘ For a moment 
I was quite taken in. It is really a very creditable imitation.’ 

He unfolded the banknote without emotion. ‘The sum is 
handsome,’ said he. ‘Ten thousand pounds! The joker might 
have made it a million while he was about it. But the joke is lost 
upon me. Most men, who had not been trained in a bank, would 
really have believed it to be genuine. That is not the case with 
me, for when I hold it up to the light, the imitation ——’ The 
clerk turned pale and gasped. ‘Bless my soul!’ he muttered. 
For fully five minutes he held the £10,000 note against a window- 
pane, and then dropped, exhausted, into a chair. 

‘Bless my soul!’ he whispered again. ‘It is the real thing.’ 

When his faculties had reshaped themselves, Bellamy was 
able to observe that the note had been issued by the Bank of 
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England just three days before, and that it bore no marks of 
ownership upon it. Then, in order to gain time for thought, he 
locked the valuable document in his cashbox, and returned to his 
garden. 

One is pained to have to record that Mr. Bellamy instantly 
decided to say nothing to his wife of his surprising discovery. This 
secrecy was due not to lack of affection, but to distrust of the female 
moral instinct. He felt sure that Mrs. Bellamy would give expres- 
sion to an inconsiderate eagerness to discover the true owner of 
the note; whereas he himself, though strictly honest in all his 
dealings, was more than willing to give his luck a chance. 

During the next few days, Mr. Bellamy’s placid face gave no 
sign of the agitation which it concealed, and he continued to cast 
long columns of figures with accuracy. Habit had taught him how 
to fulfil his daily duties without drawing upon his intelligence, and 
the mind of the man was thus conveniently set free to think in the 
midst of his work. His experience as a bank clerk was a sound 
guide to him. ‘The chances,’ thought Bellamy, ‘are at least 
1,000 to 1 that the note has been stopped, and that it is waste 
paper except in the hands of a bond fide holder for value. Now 
Iam emphatically not a bond fide holder for value. Picking up 
property in one’s garden does not carry a title to it; such is the 
scandalous partiality of the law. One who picks up, say a sovereign, 
may keep it without much hurt to his conscience, because an un- 
marked coin cannot be claimed by its owner. A banknote, on the 
other hand, is as easily identified as a house. It is possible that 
even now my silent retention of this note brings me within the 
shadow of punishment. This is a grave matter, and from minds 
less far-sighted than mine the future might conceal dangers. 
Let me trace the probable course of events. 

‘As soon as the owner of the note discovered his loss he would 
telegraph to the Bank of England particulars of its number and 
date. He would then either wait for an ignorant finder to present 
it, and to be detained by the Bank, or he would advertise, offering a 
reward for the return of his property. He has not advertised in 
any newspaper which I have watched ; therefore, he is waiting for 
presentation. Now, not being a fool, I shall not present it. Neither 
shall I attempt to send the note abroad. It is too big, ten times 
too big. How, then, can I make a ‘profit out of my discovery ? 
Clearly by myself discovering the owner, and by putting discreet 
moral pressure upon him in order to extract an adequate reward— 
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say £500. I could do nicely with £500 just now. Honesty such 
as mine is surely worth an adequate reward.’ 

Being satisfied of the shrewdness of this reasoning, Mr. Bellamy 
drew up an advertisement and sent it to several London journals, 
prudently avoiding that one which was commonly favoured by his 
wife. He had doubts whether Mrs. Bellamy’s untrained moral 
sense would grasp the commercial integrity of his plans ; that she 
would fully appreciate the propriety of accepting a reward, when it 
took the desirable form of £500, he had no doubt whatever. With 
these subtle reasonings did Bellamy justify his secrecy. 

His advertisement was ingeniously drafted. He announced 
the discovery in Teddington of a wandering banknote for a large 
amount, and he invited the owner to send full particulars for 
identification to ‘J. B.’ at a certain address in London. The 
address was that of his tobacconist. Thus he aimed at getting the 
name of the owner before he himself disclosed his own. 

The advertisement appeared, and Bellamy awaited an answer. 
To his immense astonishment, not one came. 

‘Well, I’m blowed!’ said he, after another week had passed. 
‘ This clean beats me.’ 

A far cleverer man than our Bellamy might reasonably have 
felt astonishment. That a £10,000 note should wander about near 
London on the wings of the wind without any attempt being made 
by its owner to recover it was beyond ordinary British experience. 
There was quite an Oriental flavour about this placid indifference 
to legal tender. 

‘I am beginning to doubt,’ said Bellamy, after yet another 
blank week, ‘ whether this amazing owner has even troubled to 
stop payment of his note. What is £10,000 to him! The income 
of a day, an hour, a minute! Let the finder keep it, and be happy! 
The man must be a billionaire.’ A momentary distrust of his 
own practised sense drove him to a renewed scrutiny of the note. 
‘ There is no doubt of its genuineness,’ he concluded. ‘I would accept 
it any day at the office, and I have been a cashier for fifteen years. 
It is a Bank of England note, sure enough.’ 

The failure of his efforts to find the owner brought him some 
feelings of disappointment. He had reckoned to clear £500 without 
risk, and he not unreasonably held that five hundred sovereigns in 
hand were worth twenty times that sum in paper of doubtful 
negotiability. ‘The chances,’ he observed, ‘are still heavily in 
favour of the note being stopped, though they are not nearly so 
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great as they were. Why, in thunder, is not my advertisement 
answered ?” He had friends in the Issue Department of the Bank 
of England, and he had some thought of getting the list of stopped 
notes examined on his behalf, but he shied at the risk. No issue 
clerk would endanger his situation to gratify the mere curiosity of 
an acquaintance, and Bellamy shrank from giving a better reason 
than curiosity. Indeed, Bellamy was rapidly finding himself in 
the suspicious man’s dilemma—he could not move without trusting 
someone, and he feared that trusting anyone would take him a 
long stride towards a prison. 

Many readers may wonder why Mr. Bellamy did not walk 
boldly to the Bank of England and present the note for payment. 
He had done no wrong. The note had been blown into his garden, 
and he had made a real effort to discover its lawful possessor. 
The spoils of discovery were then fairly his due. If the note were 
stopped, he could explain how he was driven to present it; if it 
were not, he would be the richer by a couple of hundredweight of 
sovereigns. There was no danger, and a prospect of vast reward ! 
A man without Bellamy’s special knowledge would very probably 
have taken this bold course, and, perhaps, have retired from business 
on the spoils of his courage. But in Bellamy, the bank clerk, 
knowledge was too great for such courage. He was aware that he 
ought at once to have carried the lost note to the Bank, explained 
how he had found it, and left it to the Bank itself to trace the 
owner. And being a bank clerk, no plea of ignorance would avail 
with a British jury if he sought to negotiate the note as his own. 
He was not a dishonest man—gold flowed through his hands every 
day, and not a coin had ever stuck to them—still it must be admitted 
that his conduct in the matter of the £10,000 note was not honest, 
either in that which we have told or in that which we have yet to 
tell. But he had only £250 a year and a rising family, and £10,000 
put a heavy strain on virtue. 

Mr. Bellamy found the note in April, and though all his plans 
concerning it were fully thought out before summer came, yet the 
piece of paper lay hidden in his cashbox until the last week in July. 
On the 25th of that month his annual holiday began. ‘I will run 
over to Boulogne for a week,’ said he to his wife, ‘ and then take 
you and the boys to Deal for a fortnight.’ He embraced Mrs. 
Bellamy in farewell, and as her pretty eyes filled with tears at the 
shock of parting, his heart grew sore within him. He longed to 
tell her why he was going, and the risk he was about to run, but he 
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dared not. ‘It is for her and the boys,’ he murmured, ‘all for her 
and the boys. She will forgive me when it is over.’ 

Mr. Bellamy left London for Boulogne that evening, and early 
next morning Mr. George Montgomery engaged a room at the 
Hotel de Europe. At noon on the same day, Mr. Montgomery 
walked to the Boulogne office of the Crédit Frangais and sent in a 
card tothe manager. Instantly the manager, a fat Belgian, strongly 
flavoured with Jew, rushed out of his room. 

‘My lord,’ cried he in fluent English, ‘I grieve that you should 
wait even for an instant in this public office. Will milord con- 
descend to honour my poor apartment ?’ 

‘Sir George Montgomery, Bart.,’ read the manager when his 
visitor was seated before him ; ‘ Sir George Montgomery, Bart., of 
Oaklands Hall, Cheshire. I await with eagerness the proposals 
of Sir George Montgomery, Bart.’ 

‘T have not come to borrow money,’ said Bellamy. 

‘Ah, no. An English milord, of Oaklands Hall, Cheshire, in 
need to borrow money! I laugh.’ 

‘The deuce you do,’ muttered Bellamy. ‘Fancy running a 
bank to this tune. I want to pay some money in,’ he said 
aloud. 

‘To pay money in!’ screamed the Belgian. ‘What con- 
descension! What gracious patronage !’ 

‘I wonder if all the clerks talk like this,’ thought Bellamy. 
‘ Thank heaven, I am an Englishman.’ 

‘ And with how much of his wealth does milord deign to entrust 
us 2” 

‘Two hundred and fifty thousand francs,’ said Bellamy. 

*‘ Magnifique!’ yelled the Belgian. ‘How great a people are 
the English ! ’ 

‘Let us get to business,’ said Bellamy brusquely. 

‘Ah, milord is calm. The English are a great: people. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, ten thousand English pounds, 
and he is calm. Milord would speak serenely of a milliard !’ 

‘I have come to France,’ said Bellamy, ‘to purchase certain 
properties, and I have brought £10,000 with me for the purpose. 
Now I do not care to carry this sum in my pocket-book, or to leave 
it at my hotel. I wish, instead, to place it on deposit with you at 
seven days’ notice.” 

‘ At interest ?’ queried the Belgian sharply. 

‘Four per cent.,’ said Bellamy. 
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‘Milord plays with us poor Frenchmen. Four per cent., and 
seven days’ notice! Milord must be content with 3 per cent.’ 

‘Four per cent.,’ returned Bellamy firmly, for he was deter- 
mined to play a part which made suspicion impossible. 

‘Three and a quarter per cent.,’ pleaded the Belgian. 

‘Four per cent.,’ said Bellamy. 

The manager was wrapped about with gesticulations expressive 
of remonstrance. 

Bellamy rose to go. ‘Please yourself, monsieur,’ he said; ‘I 
can deposit the money upon my own terms in Paris.’ 

‘Ah! these terrible English,’ groaned the Belgian. ‘ Milord 
shall have 4 per cent. ; but will he not concede a little in his turn? 
Allow us fourteen days’ notice of withdrawal.’ 

‘Seven days,’ said Bellamy. 

The manager spread out his hands in despair. ‘ We are crushed 
by the English. Four per cent., and seven days’ notice; what 
profit is there in terms like these ? ’ 

Bellamy drew out the £10,000 note and laid it on the table. 

‘Ah! it is all in one note.’ The Belgian lifted the piece of paper, 
and gazed at it with reverence. ‘ What a picture, what an incom- 
parable picture it presents! I cannot bring myself to refuse so fair 
a masterpiece.” He scribbled a receipt, and passed it to Bellamy, 
who moved to leave the room. ‘One moment, milord. Milord 
will pardon me, but it is usual in cases like this to charge a small, 
a very small, commission to cover the cost of changing a note. 
Milord will pay a very small commission ? ’ 

‘Not one farthing,’ said Bellamy. 

When he reached the street, Bellamy wiped his forehead and 
breathed heavily. ‘So that is done,’ he murmured. ‘ Now if the 
note has been stopped, Sir George Montgomery will speedily dis- 
appear ; but if not, he will presently draw a large cheque to the 
order of Mr. James Bellamy.’ 

On the following morning, Bellamy, who dropped his baronetcy 
at the hotel doors, was sitting in the smoking-room reading the 
English papers when a waiter approached him. 

‘Is monsieur Sir George Montgomery, Bart. ?’ asked the man. 

‘Curse the fool,’ groaned Bellamy as those sitting near him 
gaped at the title. ‘Why do you ask ?’ 

‘I have here a letter addressed to Sir George Montgomery, 
Bart., and knowing that monsieur’s name ——’ 

‘ All right,’ snapped Bellamy ; ‘ give it to me.’ 
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The note was from the Belgian bank manager, and ran ag 
follows : 

Milord,—The condescension of your visit yesterday and the brilliant flavour of 
your conversation rendered confused an intellect which is usually master of 
itself. But the genius of the English is too bright for common minds; it dazzles 
and blinds them, whether in the peaceful paths of commerce or on the glorious 
field of battle. Ah, milord, I am by birth a Belgian, and the recollection of 
Waterloo ever calls tears to my eyes. What genius was there in the great 
Wellington who led us Belgians to victory! But pause, I am now a Frenchman 
and so to write is treason. Hélas ! 

Your swift mind will leap to my meaning. The Crédit Frangais has rules, and 
each client, however nobly born, gives to us a reference ; it is of presumption in- 
excusable, but I am the slave of rules. Will milord graciously favour me with 
the name of his English bankers ? Accept, milord, &c. 

AUGUSTE LEBLANC. 


The book of the English peerage called ‘Debrett’ omits milord’s honoured 
name. How great a fault is that of M. Debrett! I laugh. 


‘Oh the deuce!’ groaned Bellamy. ‘He has been looking me 
up in “ Debrett.”’ Confound the man. I had hoped he was even 
as complete an ass as he seemed. It’s very difficult to be honest. 
I have swindled no man, for have I not repeatedly invited the 
owner of the note to declare himself? Yet it looks very much as if 
I shall be compelled to forge a banker’s reference. Thank Heaven 
for one thing—I am outside the jurisdiction of the English High 
Court.’ 


Sir George Montgomery, Bart. (he wrote), has received the communication of 
M. Leblanc, and has noted its contents. He would have supposed that £10,000 
in English legal tender was a sufficient reference, especially as he was merely 
depositing the money for a short time with the Crédit Frangais. He must ask 
M. Leblanc to continue to hold the sum deposited to his credit until Sir George 
Montgomery, Bart., has communicated with his English bankers. The errors in 
‘ Debrett’s Peerage’ have no interest for Sir George Montgomery, Bart. 


The rest of that day passed without any reply from the manager, 
and Bellamy felt in greater comfort. His principal object was to 
get the note presented to, and cashed by, the Bank of England, 
and he still hoped to get this done without calling in the help of 
forgery. Once the great question of the negotiability of the 
£10,000 note was determined, he did not.care how soon he got quit 
of the Crédit Frangais. All this time Bellamy had looked upon his 
advertisement as a thing which was completely done with ; but he 
was now to be abruptly reminded of the permanence of print. 

He had instructed his wife to forward letters to him at the 
Poste Restante, Boulogne, and on the morning succeeding his 
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correspondence with M. Leblanc he found a packet awaiting him 
at the Post Office. Among the letters was one having the appear- 
ance of a bill. He opened it in some annoyance, and then shivered 
with surprise and terror. For the outside cover enclosed a second 
envelope addressed to ‘J. B.’ ‘Heavens!’ he wailed. ‘It’s the 
billionaire at last!’ 

His first impulse was to destroy the letter unread; but his 
native honesty—and, it must be admitted, his prudence—com- 
pelled him to overcome it. The appropriation of unclaimed 
property was in quite a different moral category from the stealing 
of that which was claimed, and was besides alarmingly dangerous. 
And it had been made fifty times more dangerous by the steps 
which he had recently taken to realise the note. So he decided to 
read the letter, and to be guided by its contents. It ran thus: 

Sir,—Your advertisement has been before us since April last, but as cur 
client had unfortunately lost his memorandum recording the number of his 
banknote as well as the note itself, we were unable to establish an earlier claim 
to it on his behalf. He is now in possession of the number, and we are prepared 
to prove the following facts. On April 11 last our client, while in Bushey Park, 
dropped his pocket-book and a banknote for £10,000 was blown from it and 
could not be recovered. The note is dated April 9 and is numbered A/32,000184. 
We find that it has not been presented for payment. If the large note which you 
advertised as being found by you is the one which our client has lost, will you 
kindly put yourself into communication with us. We may add that our client 
wishes to compensate you for the efforts you have made to discover his identity, 
and to express his sense of your integrity in making no effort to dispose of the 
unclaimed property. Your obedient servants, 

GATEPATHS. 


‘Gatepaths!’ shrieked Bellamy. ‘And I thought to squeeze 
a reward out of the note’s owner! I shall be lucky if I can save 
my own skin. One could humbug the Lord Chief Justice more 
easily than get round Gatepaths.’ 

A second perusal of the letter only increased his concern. ‘ They 
are soft and purring now that they believe in my integrity, but 
what will happen when the note is presented through the Crédit 
Francais 2 Gatepaths’ bloodhounds will be let loose on Sir George 
Montgomery, Bart., and it will take all James Bellamy’s wit to 
save himself from arrest. The money is hopelessly lost to me, and 
my character will go the same way. My poor Ethel!’ 

Wild schemes of escape took fantastic shape in his mind. He 
pictured himself working a passage to South America in a cattle- 
ship, or making his way, pick in hand, to the Transvaal goldfields. 
His fears were so insistent that it was some time before the voice of 
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reason could get a hearing. ‘ Why not,’ spoke reason, ‘ why not 
recover the note from Leblanc before it can be sent to England ?’ 

‘Ah!’ Bellamy rushed to the office of the Crédit Frangais and 
beat upon the manager’s door. 

‘Milord,’ cried M. Auguste Leblanc, ‘what happiness! [ 
feared that, after my epistle so discourteous, milord would tum 
away his countenance from me.’ 

* Quick,’ cried Bellamy, ‘I have changed my mind. I want my 
money back at once. Give me the £10,000 note. Quick!’ 

‘Milord, it is impossible. Let milord pause to consider, 
Let ——’ 

‘Oh, stow that,’ roared the baronet, falling into the angry 
vernacular of the clerk. ‘Hand over my money or I will compel 
you to put up your shutters.’ 

The verbose politeness of the Belgian instantly fell away from 
him. 

‘Sir, he drawled, ‘ you forget the 4 per cent. interest—and the 
seven days’ notice of withdrawal.’ 

‘The devil!’ cried Bellamy, cursing the beautiful scheme of 
bluff which had pleased him so much two days earlier; ‘ Never 
mind the notice or the interest. I will excuse you the interest, 
and give you £20 down if you will waive the notice.’ 

‘It is impossible, sir,’ returned the manager coldly ; ‘ the Bank 
of England note has already been sent to our London office.’ 

‘When ?” sharply asked Bellamy. 

‘ By this morning’s mail.’ 

‘Ah!’ Then the Englishman turned on the Belgian and put 
forth the fiery energy of his race. ‘A form of withdrawal, quick.’ 
The form was produced and filled up on the instant. ‘Give me an 
acknowledgment of the notice to show to your London manager. 
That will do.’ 

Before another half-hour had passed, Bellamy had packed up 
his bag, paid his bill at his hotel, and caught the afternoon boat for 
Folkestone. ‘It is a race between me and the Post Office,’ he 
muttered grimly, ‘and the betting is about even. For the Post 
Office has had three hours’ start.’ 

On arriving in London he was relieved to learn that the morning 
mail from Boulogne would not be delivered in the City until after 
business hours. - He could, therefore, wait until the London office 
of the Crédit Frangais opened next day, and then, as he observed, 
‘with only moderate luck I shall be able to save my character,’ 
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The London manager had just settled down to his letters when 
our Bellamy broke in upon him. ‘Monsieur,’ cried the visitor, 
‘my business is urgent. Oh, you're an Englishman. That’s a 
comfort.’ Bellamy’s spirits rose. 

The bank manager smiled. 

‘Sir,’ went on Bellamy, ‘ after a course of French politeness the 
incivility of an Englishman will be inexpressibly welcome to me.’ 

‘T trust I shall not be uncivil,’ said the manager, laughing. 

‘It would seem homelike if you were. But I am taking up your 
time. This is my business. Three days ago Sir George Mont- 
gomery deposited £10,000 in one banknote with your Boulogne 
office. The terms were 4 per cent., and seven days’ notice. My 
name is Bellamy, and I am Sir George’s authorised agent. He 
writes that he wishes to withdraw at once the very same note which 
he paid in.’ 

‘ That will be difficult.’ 

‘I believe not. I am instructed that the identical note is 
among your letters this morning.’ 

After some search the manager found it. ‘ You want this back 
at once ?’ 

‘Yes, atonce. Here is the deposit receipt, signed by M. Leblanc. 
Here is his acknowledgment of Sir George’s notice of withdrawal. 
And here is my authority to receive the money, signed by Sir George 
Montgomery.’ 

‘You will pardon me, Mr. Bellamy, but I have not the honour 
to know you, and the request is unusual.’ 

‘Oh, I am in the business myself,’ said Bellamy easily ; ‘I am 
a cashier in the North-Eastern Bank. You can send round and 
verify my identity if you like. As for the unusual character of 
the request, that is Sir George’s affair, not mine. I am merely 
carrying out his positive instructions.’ 

‘T see. Still, what about the seven days’ notice 

Inwardly reviling the barrier which his own foolish ingenuity 
had built up, Bellamy slowly replied : 

‘We will drop the interest if you will drop the notice.’ 

“It will make rather a mess of our books.’ 

‘Will £20 make your books look better ?’ 

‘Oh, come, Mr. Bellamy, we are not such sharks as that. I am 
willing to oblige Sir George Montgomery ; but the business would be 
more regular if he allowed the note to be presented, passed through 
51—2 
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our books, and credited to a current account. ian he could draw 
a cheque for the £10,000 at once.’ 

Bellamy turned cold. The proposal was so reasonable and 
businesslike that objection was difficult, yet the presentation of the 
note would ruin him. 

‘I can only say,’ he observed with a fine pretence of indifference, 
‘that my instructions are to recover the note itself. I have not 
been favoured with Sir George’s reasons. If you like I will telegraph 
and put your proposal before him.’ 

‘If you will be so good,’ returned the manager. ‘In the 
meantime I will lay the banknote aside. In any event I could 
not have handed it over to you without a verification of Sir 
George Montgomery’s signature. Shall I wire to Boulogne for 
this ?’ 

‘Please do so. I will call again to-morrow morning.’ And 
Bellamy went away sad at heart. His character, by which he held 
his situation and earned bread for his wife and children, was 
threatened through the formalism of a bank official who did not 
know, and could not be told, of the terrible stake for which his 
visitor was struggling. To him it seemed utterly unimportant in 
what form Sir George Montgomery recovered his money so long as 
he got it back; while to Bellamy the form was everything. He 
could not take to Gatepaths anything but the actual note which 
had been lost. 

‘Well, Mr. Bellamy,’ said the manager next day, ‘have you 
communicated with Sir George Montgomery ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Bellamy, ‘and he seems as set upon that note 

as if it was his only child.’ 

‘By the way, Mr. Bellamy, who is Sir George Montgomery ? 
I cannot find his name in “ Debrett.” ’ 

‘The Crédit Francais has a passion for “ Debrett,” ’ murmured 
Bellamy. ‘ Ah,’ said he aloud, smiling, ‘ you should ask Sir George 
himself. It is a subject upon which none but strangers venture. 
He is claimant to a dormant baronetcy, and, pending the admission 
of his claim by the College of Heralds, has invested himself with the 
title. There are lots of these claimant baronets about whom the 
reference books refuse to recognise. They bear the same relation 
to the admitted articles as “reputed” pints do to the imperial 
bottles.’ 

‘ That explains it ; I was puzzled to account for the title. Well, 
T suppose that he must have his note. His signature is all right, 
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and you are all right—for I have inquired. You will give me a 
receipt 

‘ Willingly,’ cried Bellamy, and a minute later the fateful docu- 
ment was once more in his pocket. ‘At last!’ cried he, and flew 
away in a cab to the offices of Gatepaths, solicitors. 

He told how he had found the note, omitting all particulars of 
its subsequent adventures, and joyfully handed it over. 

‘Did you expect to get anything for this, Mr. Bellamy?’ asked 
old John Gatepath. ‘Some men in your position might have been 
tempted to keep it. It has never been stopped.’ 

‘But I didn’t know that,’ said Bellamy. 

The solicitor laughed. ‘ And if you had, you might have acted 
differently ? Well, well, it is not fair to cross-examine you as to 
possibilities. As a matter of fact you have behaved most honour- 
ably, and my client has given me express directions concerning 

ou. 

‘Indeed!’ said Bellamy, anxiously. ‘He doesn’t know any- 
thing about me, does he ?’ 

‘No. But he considers that the man who found his banknote, 
and tried to find him, and who patiently kept £10,000 in perfectly 
negotiable paper for three months, waiting for the owner to declare 
himself, deserves an adequate reward.’ 

‘Reward,’ muttered Bellamy, ‘adequate reward! It is reward 
enough to be able to bring it back.’ 

“To a person of your high character, perhaps it is. Yet my 
client wishes to supplement the immaterial reward of conscious 
virtue with something more substantial.’ The solicitor took a 
cheque-book from a drawer. ‘ He thinks that £500 ——’ 

‘It is wonderful,’ muttered Bellamy ; ‘ the very sum ——’ 

The cheque was written and acknowledged, and when he went 
into the street Bellamy’s hands were shaking. ‘My nerves are 
upset,” he whispered. ‘I want a change.’ 

Mr. Bellamy’s family were at their early dinner when he burst 
in upon them. 

‘I am back sooner than I intended,’ he shouted, ‘and we all 
start for Deal this afternoon. Ethel, we will stay at an hotel the 
whole time, and you shall have a real holiday from housekeeping.’ 

‘But can we afford it, James 2’ 

‘ Afford it!’ he yelled. ‘Afford it! Look at that!’ And he 
cast the cheque upon the table. 

BrenNET CoPPLESTONE. 
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HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS ABROAD. 
VI. CANADA. 


BY MISS JEAN N. McILWRAITH. 


WueEn the Duke and Duchess of York visited Canada in 1901 they 
remarked upon the generally well-dressed, prosperous appearance 
of the crowds standing on the curb to watch their passage through 
the streets of the leading cities of the Dominion. There were no 
bare-footed beggars, as would be seen in older lands, nor such 
diversity of skin-colour and costume as marked the route of the 
similar processions in South Africa. There is practically no pauper 
class in Canada, nor any millionaire class as such. Of the latter 
kind Montreal and British Columbia contain more individuals 
than are desirable in a new country or in any country, but the 
average income of the Canadian man does not exceed £200 a year. 
The ubiquitous tramp is not unknown in Canada, but he is less in 
evidence here than elsewhere, and the man or woman who is willing 
to work can always earn a living wage. 

Salaries are low in proportion to the height of rents, which 
have gone up 50 per cent. in the last three years. A Dominion 
Cabinet Minister is paid £1,400 annually, a deputy Minister £800, 
a head clerk £500, and there are numerous junior clerks working 
for £70 or £80 a year. The provincial civil servants earn still less— 
£800 for the Cabinet Minister, £500 and £200 for the next lower 
grades. There is one bank manager in Canada who receives a 
salary of £4,000, but the average in the larger cities is £1,000 to 
£1,400, £500 to £600 in the smaller ones, and £240 to £360 a year 
in towns and villages. The highest paid educationalists in Canada 
are the presidents of universities, who sometimes get as much as 
£1,000 a year, but rarely more. Professors earn £600, their asso- 
ciates £360 to £500, lecturers £160 to £240, and the fellows, tem- 
porary student-teachers, get £100. Principals of high schools 
receive annually £500 or £600, while the average male teacher gets 
from £240 to £260 in towns, £150 to £240 in the country, and a 
female high school teacher earns from £100 to £200. The pay of 
commercial travellers ranges from £240 to £360, with a rare instance 
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or two of £600 for a leader. The clergy of the Presbyterian Church 
are the best paid in Canada, but very few of them reach £1,000 a 
year. £300 is the average, and none are supposed to receive less 
than £160 and a free manse. 

Young men and women of good social standing often marry 
when his salary is less than £200 a year, though it is most unusual 
for the wife to copy the American custom of continuing from 
choice to be a wage-earner after marriage. Canadian couples will 
board until they can afford to keep house, or they will live out of 
town where their rent will be about a quarter of what they would 
have to pay within the city limits. In many of the smaller towns 
and villages of Canada desirable residences, lacking the modern 
improvements perhaps, but surrounded by choice bits of lawn, 
orchard, or garden, can be had for from £2 to £4 a month, ideal 
tetreats for weary brain-workers, who would fly to the uttermost 
ends of the earth to escape the telephone, the type-writer, the 
trolley car, the automobile. 

Bread stuffs are about one-half cheaper in Canada than in 
England, but clothing is dearer, though not so expensive as in the 
United States. The tea Canadians drink is not so good as the 
English, but their coffee is better, and far less intoxicating liquor 
is used. ‘Beer money’ for servants is a thing unknown in the 
Dominion. The upper classes of society may not dress so well as 
the same would in England, but the lower classes dress far better. 
In any European country it is possible to make a shrewd guess at 
the employment or social rank of the people one sees in the street 
simply from their apparel, but such conjectures would fly very 
wide of the mark in America. The maid here is frequently better 
dressed out of doors than the mistress, and the shop girls are far 
more stylish than the majority of the customers they wait upon. 
The finer dress goods are imported from England, but Canadian- 
made materials sell at prices within the reach of all Canadians, 
none of whom need walk poorly shod, since the local shoe factories 
turn out foot-gear that will stand comparison with that of any 
country. 

The standard of living in Canada seems high to the European 
immigrant, low to householders who have moved here from the 
United States. Citizens of the great republic make their money 
more easily and spend it more freely than do those of the Dominion. 
They also spend it differently. Given the same income, a family 
to the south of the border will devote more to luxuries, to dress, 
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and to outside appearances than will one to the northward. Ameri- 
can girls undoubtedly present a more stylish appearance than their 
Canadian cousins, but they have to pay for it, both in the cost of 
material, upon which the duty is higher, and in the charges of 
tailor, dressmaker, and milliner. There is a great deal of dress- 
making done in Canadian homes by a seamstress, who receives 
from 4s. to 6s. a day and counts on the assistance of the women 
of the household. A good dressmaker will have her winter’s work 
laid out for weeks ahead. 

To keep a carriage in the Old Country implies a certain social 
position as well as an income certain enough to warrant the placing 
of one, if not two, liveried men upon the box. Visitors from 
Great Britain cannot fail to remark upon the number of people 
that drive here who would walk there. Horses are cheap in Canada, 
so are carriages. It is labour alone that is dear, and colonials are 
sufficiently unconventional to drive themselves, wash their own 
‘ buggies,’ or even to venture forth with them unwashed, which 
would be considered a crime in England. The difficulty of securing 
service causes Canadian men and women to do many odd jobs in 
and about the house—carpentering, gardening, plumbing, and so 
on—and they are none the worse for the doing. The Canadian 
volunteers who went to fight in South Africa were specially praised 
for their adaptability, and the first contingent, we are told, were 
christened the ‘Thousand Thieves’ on account of their skill as 
foragers. Dominion ‘Tommies’ had not been trained to endure 
hunger. 

Canadian householders are divided between the inherited 
British tendency to secure solid comfort in the home and a sub- 
stantial balance at the bank and the American method of living 
fully up to the present income, confident of its yearly increase. 
The predominating influence is mainly determined by geographical 
situation. Maritime provincials, likewise Quebeckers of British 
origin, have naturally a closer connection with the Mother Country 
than dwellers in the provinces further west. English education, 
English fashions, and the English accent are considered specially 
desirable by the good people of Halifax, St. John, and Quebec, but 
Toronto women and those of Winnipeg content themselves with a 
modified, one might say an Irishified, American accent and cos- 
tumes adapted from the styles of New York. But when the Pacific 
coast is reached one discovers the unadulterated English atmosphere 
again. This is accounted for by the fact that British Columbia 
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was colonised direct from Great Britain by settlers sailing round 
the Horn, long before the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway or union with Canada was contemplated. 

There is, however, one distinctive feature of life in British 
Columbia which differentiates it entirely from that of the British 
Isles—the Chinese servants. The employment of such is the 
practical western solution of the problems that confront every 
eastern housekeeper. The Government showed questionable wis- 
dom in putting a head tax of £100 on every Chinaman entering 
Canada, for, as they become scarce, their wages will go up, as they 
have already done in San Francisco. If they are restricted to the 
employments wherein no white labour cares to compete with them 
the result would be a lightening of the load of the humblest home- 
maker in the land. At present their wages range from £2 to £8 a 
month, but the latter sum is paid only to a few cook specialists. 
Five pounds a month is an average wage for which an average 
Chinaman will perform the duties of cook, housemaid, and waitress, 
excelling the average woman in cleanliness, neatness, and cheerful 
promptitude of service at any hour of the day—or night, if he 
sleeps in the house. He will prepare daily an ordinary four to 
six course dinner, but takes particular pride in showing what he 
can do on special occasions. He relieves the housekeeper by 
putting up her annual supply of jam, jelly, and canned fruit, but, 
unfortunately, he is hardly adapted to relieve her of the care of 
her children, so that nursemaids are the variety of female servant 
most in demand in British Columbia. In Vancouver it is not the 
washerwoman who pays a weekly visit, but the wash-Chinaman 
who comes to the house, takes away the clothes, and brings them 
back at the end of the week, washed and ironed. His pay is 16s. 
a month for a family of three. A gardener, who sleeps in the 
house with his compatriot the Chinese cook, receives £2 a month. 
Maid servants earn from £2 to £5 a month, and girls in offices £5 
to £10, but the former, of course, have not to pay for board, which 
is hard to secure under £1 a week, unless two room together, and 
£2 is more generally paid. 

Vancouver houses are all built of wood, but they are fitted 
up with every modern convenience in plumbing and electricity. 
They vary in rent from a ‘bungalow’ in the suburbs for £3 a 
month to houses for £4, £6, and £10 in the west end, where, 
if furnished, they can command from £8 to £16 a month. The 
water rates are not high, averaging £3 a year, and electric lighting 
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ranges from 6s. to £1 4s. a month, in summer and winter respec- 
tively. Fish is cheap, though other kinds of food are dear, but 
wages are proportionately high. Free education obtains in British 
Columbia, as elsewhere in Canada, but many parents who send 
their sons to the public school prefer to have their daughters attend 
a private one, where £1 a month is charged. 

The following are three sample Vancouver budgets : 


Annual income £400 for a merchant and his wife and three children. 


£ 8 
Food ‘ ‘ » 20 0 0 
One servant’s wages . 48 00 
Light and fires. ‘ 2 0 0 
Balance for extras . ‘ 6416 0 


Annual income £200 of a clerk with two children, He cannot afford to keep 
a servant, and has to live some distance from his work, so that car-fare 


counts. 

£8 
Doctor’s bills or amusements . 10°0 0 


Workmen earn from 8s. to £1 a day. The income of one with 
£144 a year, living in a small cottage in the east end, would be thus 
expended : 


a. 
Light and fuel . « 4616.0 


This leaves about £50 for clothing, savings, or incidentals. With 
hard coal at £3 4s. a ton and soft at £1 6s. it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that wood can be bought for 16s. a cord, and bark to 
burn in grates for £1. 

The climate of British Columbia is mild compared with that of 
the other provinces, but when one crosses the Rocky Mountains 
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into Manitoba the length and severity of the winter affect every 
item of the budget. The apartment-house has taken root in Winni- 
peg, where surely there still is elbow-room; but the saving in heating, 
lighting, and in domestic service, as well as the relief from the care 
of lawn and furnace, make this an economical way of living. In 
the Strathcona Block, which is five storeys high, with a central 
courtyard, apartments of seven or eight rooms rent for £15 and 
£16 a month, and single rooms for £2. The rent of a detached or 
semi-detached house in Winnipeg, large enough to accommodate a 
family of five, would be £120 a year, and the lighting with elec- 
tricity would cost £20 annually, the heating £30. Food is dear, 
and the high cost of labour makes clothing also expensive. 

Wages will continue to rise so long as there is an irresistible 
temptation presented to the working man to turn farmer. Those 
of them who can successfully brave the rigours of a North-West 
winter have a better chance to grow rich than any other class in 
the community. The professional man in town is thankiul if he 
can make both ends meet and educate his children as he himself 
has been educated. To accommodate comfortably a family of 
five or six persons he could not rent in Winnipeg for less than 
£96 or £120 a year a house which he could get for £24 or £36 in the 
country. But the farmer owns his house, which he has built upon 
his free grant from the Government of 160 acres of land. He can 
buy as much more as he wishes for 4s. an acre. Upon an average- 
size farm of 320 acres there will be raised 25 bushels of wheat per 
acre, as compared with 15 bushels in most other countries. From 
this amount 1,000 bushels may be deducted to allow for swampy 
land, and the farmer still has 7,000 bushels, for which the lowest 
selling-price is 2s. a bushel. (The present rate is 4s.) Thus he 
makes £700 ; but the harvesting has to be done very quickly, on 
account of the early frosts, and he will pay out £140 in three months 
for wages. Still, he has cleared £560, and as his family living is 
not likely to exceed £200, he can easily save between £300 and 
£400 every year. 

Householders in other parts of Canada, who would not deign 
to take a stranger into their homes,.if they move to Winnipeg fall 
into the general practice of keeping boarders or lodgers to assist in 
the payment of rent. Sometimes the whole amount is covered in 
this manner, because, through the cost of labour, house building 
has by no means kept pace with the increase of population. A 
single room in a private house rents for from 16s. to £2 a month, 
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and table board ranges from 12s. to £1 a week, or 4s. daily, in an 
hotel. The severity of Winnipeg’s climate and the long distance 
coal has to be brought make the house-heating a serious item of 
expenditure. The man who earns but £200 a year burns seven or 
eight tons of coal in a season, for which he has to pay £2 a ton. 
That tireless, methodical machine, the Chinaman, has not yet been 
adopted in Winnipeg, and the domestic problem is still unsolved, 
Emigrant girls when they are travelling, anyway, prefer to pass 
through Manitoba to the milder climate of the Pacific coast. The 
general servants of Winnipeg are paid £2 8s. to £3 a month, cooks 
£3 to £4, and housemaids £2 to £3. They present a mixture of 
nationalities—Germans, Irish, Icelanders, Galicians, Norwegians; 
but the charwomen are nearly all Germans. They earn 5s. a day. 

The apartment-house has taken root in Toronto through the 
same causes that have planted it in Winnipeg—high rents and 
dear labour. The working man is fortunate who can secure a small 
house in a Toronto suburb for £2 a month, and if he aspires to one 
with five rooms and a bit of ground back and front he will have to 
pay £3. In a more desirable neighbourhood £4 or £5 monthly 
would be required for the same accommodation. Two rooms can 
be had in an apartment-house for £2 a month, and the prices rise 
therefrom to £8, £15, and £25 for a whole flat. 

Servants’ wages are scarcely so high in Toronto as in Winnipeg, 
and outside help is more easily obtainable, in the shape of women 
workers at 4s. a day, and men who will clean windows and carpets 
(4d. a yard). 

There are also numerous laundries where the family washing, 
exclusive of the finer articles, can be done for about 1s. a dozen. 
With coal at £1 6s. a ton the Toronto householder frequently uses 
gas for cooking, which costs at least £8 a year for a family of five. 
He pays from 4d. to 10d. a pound for meat, according to the choice 
of cuts, and 5d. a pound for poultry. Milk is 3d. a quart, and eggs 
range from 6d. a dozen in summer to 2s. 6d. in winter. The country 
about the western end of Lake Ontario is the best fruit-growing 
district of Canada, and as Toronto is the largest market, one can 
buy there very cheaply apples, pears, plums, peaches, grapes—all 
grown in the open air—and no less abundant than the smaller 
fruits—strawberries, cherries, rasps, brambles, and blueberries. 
Sea fish are dear, salmon selling for 1s. a pound; but fresh-water 
fish from the Great Lakes—salmon-trout, white fish or herring— 
are no more than 5d. 
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Many of the leading Toronto families send their children, both 
boys and girls, to the free public schools. If they live in a good 
neighbourhood they are likely to meet only with children as well 
brought up as themselves, for each citizen must patronise the school 
in his own ward. Quite a number of students at the Toronto 
University have to ‘help themselves’ through a college education, 
as the saying goes. To tutor backward scholars is a customary 
method, but more unconventional is the delivery throughout a 
certain district of a daily paper between three and four in the 
morning. Sixteen shillings a week, enough to cover the board bill, 
can be earned in this way. Other needy students attend the house 
furnaces in a given block or two, and many work on farms during 
the long vacation or teach in a country school every alternate 
winter throughout a college course. 

A Toronto budget of a professional man with a wife, a son of 
twelve, and a daughter of six, reads as follows : 


or 


Annual income 


Rent 

Water 

Fuel 

Light 

Life insurance 

Dress 

Fire insurance 

Church . 

Telephone 

Club dues for a man 

Club dues for a woman . 

Summer outing 

Food 

Laundry . 

Education 


The last item includes pocket money, presents, street cars, and 
amusements, as well as doctor’s attendance, at the rate of 8s. a 
visit, and the dentist’s bill. The larger the physician’s account, 
the smaller is likely to be the expenditure for theatre-going and 
dinner parties. Out of the £200 must also come the £22 this par- 
ticular family pays annually to a resident nursery governess for the 
little girl. The son of the house attends a boys’ college, which costs 
his father about £60 a year. The club dues for the man include 
both his town club and the country one, where he goes to play 
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golf. His wife may also be a member of the latter, but her fees 
are less. Many Toronto families own or rent summer cottages on 
the shores of Lake Ontario, Lake Simcoe, or in the Muskoka Lake 
district. The cost of the yearly outing is thus materially less than 
if a long railway journey to the seaside be undertaken. 

The majority of Toronto families dine in the middle of the day, 
to suit the convenience of children attending the public schools, 
and the evening mea! is generally a ‘ high tea,’ at which cold meat 
is served. So many Ontario people are of Scottish descent that 
those who do not adopt American customs are more likely to follow 
those of Scotland than of England ; but there are plenty of drawing. 
rooms in Toronto, as well as in other cities of the Dominion, where 
afternoon tea is served daily at half-past four, while the family 
dine at half-past six or seven o’clock. These are the places where 
the maid must wear a cap, however much her democratic soul 
objects, and even if she be a ‘ general’ she is expected to prepare 
meals in the kitchen and be always in good form for opening the 
door or waiting on the table. 

The Ottawa citizen aspires above all things to own his abode. 
Of apartment-houses he will have none. To live in a red-brick row 
or a semi-detached house is endurable only until a dwelling with a 
scrap of lawn, flower beds, and trees about it can be bought or 
built at a cost of from £600 to £2,000. Rents are not so high as 
in Toronto. It is possible to get a centrally located house with 
eight or nine rooms for from £3 to £5 a month, and a larger one with 
stables attached for from £7 to £12. Ottawa winters are so much 
more severe than those of Toronto that more fuel is burned, and 
heavier, more expensive clothing must be worn. Fruit is not so 
cheap nor so abundant, nor is fish ; but lighting is not so costly. 

From the Governor-General’s residence, Rideau Hall, there 
emanates a European atmosphere that distinguishes Ottawa from 
other Canadian cities, in a certain feeling of caste not observable 
elsewhere in the Dominion, except in the military circles of Quebec 
and Halifax. An Ottawa girl, however poor, may play the maid- 
of-all-work as she pleases in her own home, but she must not seek 
to earn her livelihood outside of it, in shop or office, if she wishes to 
hold her own among those who accept the munificent hospitalities 
of Rideau Hall. If her friends have sufficient political ‘ pull’ to 
get her a berth in the Civil Service, well and good; but no other 
employment is open to the young woman of good family who 
prefers clerical to house work, and who would be a stenographer 
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or bookkeeper in Toronto, Montreal, or Winnipeg. The whole 
social life of Ottawa is much more conventional than that of the 
western cities. It is on the borders of Eastern Canada, and the 
French Canadian is already in evidence. An artisan of that nation- 
ality may be obliged to pay as much for his house rent, light, and 
fuel as an English-speaking Canadian, but he spends much less for 
food and clothing. His surplus goes to fill the coffers of the Church, 
so that the French Canadian labourer is no better off than his 
neighbours of British extraction. He works for a lower wage, and 
has frequently come to blows with the Irishman on that account. 

The habitants have a life of their own—a bit of the eighteenth 
century left over into the twentieth. They still do their own 
spinning and weaving, grow their own tobacco and vegetables, use 
little meat, but make nourishing soups out of fish and scraps of 
every description. Upon their long, narrow strips of farms, some- 
times diminished to a few fields by repeated subdivision among 
sons and sons-in-law, they grow nearly everything they need for 
their own use, and but little besides, though some of the more enter- 
prising drive or go by market boat to dispose of their produce in 
town. Modern agricultural implements are as unknown to them as 
electricity or exposed plumbing ; but they know a good horse when 
they see one, and it is a very poverty-stricken habitant who cannot 
keep at least one sturdy Canadian pony to carry him at a good rate 
of speed up and down the steep hills in carriole, caléche, or buck- 
board. 

Frozen fish is the rule in the winter markets all over Canada ; 
but Quebec Province has set the example for the freezing of pro- 
visions, a custom learned from the French. The habitants kill off 
all their turkeys, chickens, ducks, and geese in December, when 
the steady cold of the winter is thoroughly under way and no thaws 
to be dreaded. The Quebec housekeeper buys enough then to 
keep her family supplied well into the spring. The fowls are pre- 
served out of doors, in a box, packed in snow, and they are thawed 
out as required. Partridges and mutton are also preserved in this 
way, but not beef, as the freezing spoils the flavour. If the country 
people had to provide for the feeding and warming of their poultry 
through a five months’ winter the price of it would rise in propor- 
tion. As it is, the fowls have no chance to grow old, and they are 
sold, frozen, at moderate rates. 

A cheerful, contented, thrifty class, the French Canadians are 
a brake upon the Dominion wheels not always appreciated by the 
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party of progress, but held in great esteem by romancers or the 
seekers for the quaintly picturesque, either in exteriors or interiors, 

The larger houses of Ontario and the west, whether made of 
wood or brick, are almost invariably flanked by a verandah or two, 
around whose posts the climbing vines grow thickly to shield the 
occupants of hammock or rocking-chair. As one travels eastward 
in the Dominion stone houses become more general, and they are 
built more with an eye to winter than to summer. Steep roofs 
from which the snow can easily slide are more of a necessity than 
roomy porches, and in Quebec City the more exposed houses are 
clap-boarded over the stone to defy the east wind. 

The climate has much to do with the scale of expenditure 
throughout the province of Quebec. In Quebec City the carting 
away of the snow from the streets to the dumping-grounds gives 
employment to a great number of men. The owners of the sleds 
and horses make a contract with the householder, who is obliged 
to keep the snow down to within about six inches of the ground, 
not only on the pavement in front of his residence, but halfway 
across the street. If you have a house with a big frontage this is 
quite an item, and the law is peculiar to Quebec. With a frontage 
of thirty feet an annual rental of £100 is increased by £5 a winter 
for the snow cartage, which includes its removal from the small 
back yard. The board or concrete pavement is lost to view from 
the middle of November until the middle of April, when a general 
cutting out of the sidewalks is ordered by the mayor at the house- 
holders’ expense. Quebec roofs have also to be cleared after each 
blizzard, the ice chopped from them and icicles knocked down, as 
they endanger the lives of passers-by. Several of the larger stores 
have taken out accident insurance policies so framed that if anyone 
below is hurt by ice or snow falling from the roofs the company 
settles the claim for damages. In Montreal the streets are wider 
and the snowfall not so great as in Quebec, so that it is not necessary 
to clear out the roads so thoroughly. Householders are responsible 
only for the side-walks. In Ottawa the city does the whole and 
the people are taxed to pay for it. 

Vegetables, fruit, and flowers are all dearer in Quebec Province 
than in Ontario—another consequence of the climate. Domestic 
service is not so highly paid ; that is to say, each individual does 
not earn so much, but more servants are kept to do the work, as 
in England, and there are fewer ‘ generals’ than in Ontario. When 
the wages of the ‘ wash-man,’ the ‘snow-man,’ and the ‘ furnace- 
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man’ are taken into account this item of the budget will not be 
far below that of a Toronto family living in the same style. The 
outlay for clothing is also greater than in Ontario. Fur coats are 
not a luxury, but a necessity, even to those of the working people 
whose occupation takes them much out of doors. They usually 
wear a fur outer garment, though it be but of ’coon, rabbit, or other 
cheap skin. Woollen overstockings are in vogue for women and 
children of all classes ; felt overshoes for the men; and the heaviest 
winter underwear is required. The washing of Quebec City is 
done in the country, and it is done so cheaply that none but the 
poorest of the townsfolk are obliged to do their own. Clothes 
cannot be dried in the open air in winter time because they freeze 
and tear. The inhabitants dry them indoors in their big attics, 
or greniers. The low, well-laden carriole of the ‘ wash-man’ is a 
sight as familiar in the winter streets of Quebec as the equally pic- 
turesque sleigh of the ponderously clad milk-woman. The charge 
for washing is ls. a week for each person in the house, including 
the servants, and 1s. more for the bed and table linen, the quantity 
not counted. The habitants mark with different coloured threads 
the clothes from different houses, and few mistakes are made. 
Shirts and collars are sent to the town laundry. The maidservants 
of Quebec are not expected to tend the furnace. A man does that, 
who has, perhaps, eight or ten houses on his beat, to which he goes 
early in the morning and late in the afternoon to fire up and to 
carry away the ashes. These men charge each householder about 
£1 a month. 

The intense cold of Montreal and Quebec does not prevail in 
the maritime provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island. Dampness reigns instead. Such heavy clothing 
is not required, but city rents are high.' In Halifax one frequently 
sees coloured domestic servants, who in Quebec Province are rarely 
found outside of the leading city hotels. Open-air markets are an 
interesting feature of every Canadian town, but the one in Halifax 
is notable for the diverse nationalities among sellers and buyers— 
Indians, Africans, French Canadian habitants, English-speaking 
and Gaelic-speaking Canadians. According to Mrs. M. F. Metzler,? 
eggs are 11d. a dozen in the Halifax market in summer, ls. 74d. 


1 A Halifax house of eight or ten rooms with modern conveniences ranges 
from £70 to £80 and £100 a year, according to locality, and a house in the 
suburbs adds £10 to the annual budget in car fare. 

* Canadian Good Housekeeping, August 1904. 
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in winter, while butter is ls. in summer and ls. 3d. in winter, 
The variety used in Canada is all salted. We never see here the 
fresh butter approved in Britain. Fresh fruit and vegetables do 
not reach Halifax until late in the season, but are cheap when they 
do arrive. Fish and lobsters are dearer and scarcer than they 
ought to be in a seaport town, but the best are immediately exported. 
Two mackerel sell for 1s., salmon is ls. a pound, halibut 10d, 
haddock and cod 2d. a pound. For the best cuts of meat 74d. a 
pound is charged; milk is 3d. a quart, cream Is. 73d. ; a loaf of 
bread weighing 1} lb. costs 3d., and coal is £1 7s. a ton. Washer- 
women charge 3s. a day, and a town laundry 3d. an article for the 
washing and ironing or mangling of plain clothes. 

In Montreal, the largest and wealthiest city of Canada, rent, 
taxes, domestic service, and higher education are dear ; groceries, 
vegetables, and fish are cheap. Salmon is 6d. a pound, and oysters 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a quart. General servants get £3 a month, 
cooks £3 to £6, and nursemaids £2 to £5. A house in the suburbs 
with eight or nine rooms rents for £80 a year. The few apartment- 
houses in the centre of the city are always filled, and many of them 
have a ‘waiting list,’ especially those which have a restaurant 
upon the ground floor. Half a dozen rooms in one of these houses 
rent for £240 a year. Educational and all other taxes are paid by 
the property-owners. Each child in attendance at the public 
schools pays 1s. a month, and the extra charges for books do not 
amount to more than £1 a year. 

The budget of a professional man in Montreal with a wife and 
three children is herewith submitted : 


£ 
Annual income - 1,200 0 © 
Life insurance ‘ 80 0 0 
Railway travel ‘ 20 0 0 
Christmas and birthday presents 40 0 0 
Dress of wife and children . 140 0 0 
Tailor, hatter and haberdasher 50 0 
Boots and shoes . 10 0 O 
Summer outing . 40 0 0 
Dentist . —" 8 0 0 
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. & & 
Physician é 10 0 0 
Servants’ wages. : : 70 0 0 
Theatres, concerts, ke. 15 0 0 
Street carsand cabs 25 0 0 
Family incidentals . 40 0 0 
Man’s incidentals, down-town lunches, ke. 2612 0 
Entertainment 40 0 0 


It will be remarked how large an item the fuel makes in this 
schedule. The servants’ wages include the pay of the furnace-man, 
whose duties begin in October and continue until May 1. The 
severe climate of Montreal tells equally upon the expenses of an 
artisan’s household. Many trades can be followed only a part of 
each year ; the rest of the time the tradesman and his family have 
to live upon their savings. The budget here presented is that of a 
bricklayer earning 18s. a day. He can work in Montreal only 
seven months out of the twelve, and counting off rainy days his 
annual income amounts to £125. He has a wife and three 
children : 


@ 

Rent . 24 0 0 
Fuel . $ 0 0 
Light . 28s: 0 
Food . 52 0 0 
Society insurance 416 0 
Fire insurance . 08 6 
Dress of wife and children 15 8 0 
Dress of husband 20 6 
Physician and dentist 5 0 0 
Education . 4 00 
Street cars and incidentals 40 0 
Total . 128 0 0 


The artisan shovels his own snow and attends to his own furnace, 
if he has one; but his house is more likely to be heated by the variety 
of stove called the self-feeder, in which anthracite coal is burned, 
and which keeps in day and night. To obtain a desirable house 
for £2 a month it will be necessary for him to live in one of the 
cheaper suburbs. Thus car fare is added to his budget, and it 
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becomes no small item if his children are past the primary grades, 
and have to be carried a long distance to the high school. The 
sum expended upon their education is likely to include piano 
lessons for the daughter, since it is a very poor artisan indeed 
who does not aspire to having a musical instrument of some kind 
in his home. This will counterbalance the amount which might 
be spent in theatres or other amusements. 

When stars of the first magnitude in the musical or theatrical 
world visit the larger cities of the Dominion, prices in theatre or 
concert-hall rise to £1 each for the best seats, but the ordinary rate 
is 6s. to 8s. on the ground floor and 1s. in the topmost gallery. 
Cab hire figures more largely in the budgets of Quebec Province 
than in those of Ontario or the west, because the driving rate is 
one-half cheaper and electric cars not in such general use. The 
trolley has but lately reached the Upper Town of Quebec City, to 
the dismay of the French Canadian and Irish ‘ carters,’ who earned 
many a shilling taking their patrons to and from business. The 
two-horse cab, so common in the west, and usually so prohibitive 
in its charges, is rarely seen in the east, where one horse does the 
work of two. 

The annual influx of American tourists into Canada raises the 
hotel charges, the house rents, board, lodging, driving, domestic 
service, and food in every summer resort they frequent. Montreal 
and Quebec are as hot in summer as they are cold in winter, and 
there are fewer gardens and shade trees than in the western towns, 
so that a more general summer exodus is made. American sojourners 
have placed Murray Bay, Cacouna, and Tadousac beyond the 
reach of many Canadians who used to go there; but still there 
remain numerous habitants, living on the great river or back from 
it, who will take summer boarders for 12s. or 16s. a week. The 
guest may have to be content with humble fare—black bread, an 
occasional fowl, mutton still more rarely; but he can fish for him- 
self in the mountain brooks, if his host be too lazy, and the habitant 
children will gather for him wild strawberries and blueberries 
galore. Even the working man of Montreal often finds it more 
economical to rent for his family a habitant house for the summer 
than to keep them in town. The proprietors may reserve the 
attic and the detached kitchen for their own use, but they will 
cook for their tenants, if desired. An artisan’s wife on vacation, 
as in town, will do her own cooking, and whatever provisions she 
has not taken with her she will order direct from the city. The 
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water of the St. Lawrence becomes salt about forty miles below 
Quebec, and steamboat travelling is cheap compared with railway. 
The easiness of access to the seaside in the Eastern Provinces, to the 
wilderness of lakes and pine woods in the Western, is of more import- 
ance in the building of Canadian physique and Canadian character 
than a host of European so-called advantages. 
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FISHES ON THEIR DEFENCE. 
BY F. G. AFLALO. 


THE world of waters has ever been the scene of a strife with- 
out beginning and without end. The lives of fishes are a game of 
all against all, the weaker terrorised by the stronger and having 
recourse to all manner of tricks to escape destruction. Sometimes 
they stay out of reach, but this is not always possible. Allice’s 
lobster talked in contemptuous tones of the shark when the sands 


were dry : 


But when the tide rises and sharks are around 
His voice has a timid and tremulous sound. 


With the methods of self-defence adopted by fishes struggling on 
the hook or in the net anglers and fishermen have made us familiar. 
The Australian leatherjacket will swim up with the hook in its lip 
and with its sharp teeth sever the slack line above. The pollack 
will plunge headlong to the rocks and fray the cast against some 
handy shell of mussel or oyster. The blue shark twists in the 
water with such rapidity as to test the bravest gear. The grey 
mullet, enclosed in the toils of the seine, will follow an enterprising 
leader over the edge of the net as sheep follow a leader through a 
hedge. Yet it is but yesterday, so to speak, that man invented 
his piscatus hamatilis e saxatilis, and thus added himself to the 
already long list of the enemies of fishes. More interesting, there- 
fore, to the student of that class is the consideration of some modes 
of defence against natural enemies, such as have served fishes 
since the days when the weaker of them gave up the struggle and 
reposed on the coprolitic deposits of the Rheetic beds. 

The natural enemies of the fish are so many and so varied that, 
like Ishmael, it knows well how to take care of itself when danger 
threatens. In its own class, often enough, indeed, in its own species, 
in a number of aquatic mammals and waterfowl, in snakes and 
amphibians, in insects and crustaceans, indeed in almost the lowest 
realms of life, the fishes have so many foes that the wonder is that 
they are able to survive as a class. Indeed, great fecundity must 
be regarded as Nature’s provision for the defence of the species, 
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though it is with the defence of the individual that these notes 
concern themselves. 

Anyone who would compare the defensive methods of fishes with 
those of terrestrial animals should first form some idea of the 
different physical conditions and the peculiar environment in which 
they pass their lives. These include the dim light, diffused only 
from above, the aids to ambush in the shape of gloomy rock-pools, 
parti-coloured ground, clouds of sand and curtains of seaweed, and 
the operation of tides, currents, and, in shallow water, sudden 
squalls, helpful or hindering according to the point of view. Then, 
as regards the fishes themselves, there are the gregarious and the 
solitary, the stationary and the migratory, those which burrow in 
the sand and those which hide among the rocks. Not one of these 
conditions, physical or biological, but has its direct influence on the 
animal’s choice of defensive weapons when hard pressed. 

Exposed as the class is, speaking generally, to the attacks of 
many and varied enemies, not all fishes have the same risks to run 
in life. The sharks and rays have obviously less to fear than the 
herring and the mackerel. The fishes which live on the bottom can 
clearly disregard the attacks of such marauding fowl as the gull and 
gannet, while even the cormorant and diver do not as a rule seek 
their prey far beneath the surface water. The typical ground- 
dwellers of our seas, moreover, the flatfish, are so formed that, 
save when extremely small, they would in all probability choke 
any fowl so ill-advised as to try to swallow them whole. Yet 
these sand-dwelling flatfish have enemies of their own which the 
surface-dwellers can afford to overlook, and these are the rays, 
which dig them out of their burrows with their pointed snouts and 
snap them up in their sharp teeth before they have time to alight 
again. The only chance of safety for a plaice or dab thus dis- 
lodged would be to swim above its enemy until the latter tired of 
the chase, much as an educated old rook will sometimes avoid a 
falcon by soaring higher and higher above it in the blue sky, the 
hawk being unable to strike its enemy except from above. 

The simplest equipment for defence that we know consists in 
some form of protective armour. Both in stern warfare and at 
play man has adopted such aids to safety, and the helmet of the 
fencer, the pad and glove of the cricketer, or the more complete 
investment of the American footballer, are but the modern travesty 
of the old armour worn by knights on the field or in the tourney, 
Among fishes such armour is not common. In the mammals we 
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find familiar examples in the spines of the hedgehog, in the quills 
of the porcupine, in the bucklers of the armadillo, or in the skin of 
the rhinoceros. The feathers of birds and the scales of some 
reptiles may also be regarded as armour. The scales of fishes, 
however, are in many cases too soft to afford much protection against 
the teeth of a determined foe, and we must, as regards living fishes, 
confine our admission of efficient armour to the sturgeons and some 
of the rays and sharks. The extinct buckler-heads, which were 
better armoured than any recent forms, are considered to have been 
of low organisation, and it is strange that so well-protected a group 
should comparatively early have given up the struggle. In a lesser 
degree, it is true, any equipment of spinous fins may be regarded 
as armour, and the dorsal fin in the bass and perch and spur-dog, as 
well as the sharp spines on the gill-covers of the weever and plaice 
and dab, must undoubtedly serve to fend off attacks from above 
and on the flanks. Still, the possession of such isolated points of 
defence is to be compared rather to the handling of a sword or 
spear than to the wearing of armour such as, for instance, we find 
perfected in the crustacea. The cuirass of the lobster, the corselet 
of the prawn, the hauberk of the crab, all afford protection against 
the many teeth that appreciate the good things within. Nor would 
such ‘shellfish’ easily die from any natural cause other than old 
age, were it not that Nature has imposed on them the necessity of 


periodically changing their suit of armour. It is while growing the 


new that they are in their time of greatest danger. 

These spines on fishes may be merely defensive, or they may be 
capable of active employment in inflicting serious wounds. The 
combination occurs in our weevers, which have a protruding black 
dorsal fin, doubtless of terrifying aspect as its owner lies motion- 
less in the sand, and equally sharp spines behind the gill-covers, the 
latter furnished with grooved channels, along which is apparently 
conveyed a venomous secretion. The mechanism of the weever’s 
spines has been erroneously likened to that of the adder’s fang, but 
the poison bag and duct are wanting in the fish, nor, indeed, is its 
volition in the act of wounding quite satisfactorily established 
beyond all question. It is said to throw itself sideways and back- 
wards, even when out of water, with such accuracy as instantly to 
stab the incautious finger that touches it. I do not cite against 
this the fact that of the many scores of living weevers that I have 
tested in this way with my boot not one displayed any such accuracy 
of marksmanship. Yet surely, if such a power is vouchsafed, it is 
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for use in the water only under natural conditions. No one is going 
to make me believe either that Nature originally designed the 
weever to aim its stab out of water, or that inherited experience of 
handling by man has been sufficiently cumulative for the fish to 
acquire any such instinct in self-defence. The actual venom-sac, 
like that of snakes, though absent in the weever, occurs in a deadly 
little fish found in Sydney Harbour, and there known as the 
“fortescue.’ It is difficult to conceive of either the fortescue or 
weever as having many natural enemies, but the latter, at any rate, 
sufficiently resembles the dragonet and bullhead, both of them 
favourite articles of food with some larger fishes, to benefit con- 
siderably by its defensive weapons. 

After all, however, the simplest form of self-defence is retreat. 
Protective armour is very well as far as it goes. Bluff, as the 
Americans call the art of imposing on the enemy’s credulity, is at 
times even better. But best of all for the weaker—and defence, 
after all, belongs to the weaker—is a judicious and timely retreat— 


the sooner the better: 


He who fights and runs away 
Lives to fight another day ; 


but he who runs away first, without stopping to strike a blow, has 
a still better chance for the future. Such is the method adopted 
with some success by the launce and sand-eel, the rabbits of the 
sea, which burrow in the sand with great expedition on the approach 
of danger. Even when the fisherman is hungry for the best bait 
that swims, it takes a strong fork and a quick hand to dislodge 
these little cave-dwellers from their lair. I doubt whether any of 
the larger fishes which prey on the sand-eels when they catch them 
would be able to dig fast enough, the rays alone, which hunt, as a 
matter of fact, after larger fish, having shovel-shaped snouts suffi- 
ciently pointed for the purpose. The flatfish also find safety in 
the sand, though they rarely submerge their head, trusting to their 
protective colouring, about which something has yet to be said, to 
dupe their watchful enemies. 

There is the flight that seeks safety in distance from the pursuer, 
and there is the instinct that prompts the small boy, when threatened 
by a bully, to run for protection to a bigger fellow. This habit, 
which I do not remember to have noticed in either birds or reptiles, 
is seen in the pilot-fish, which cowers beside the shark, and in the 
little Fierasfer, which swims secure under the protecting bell of a 
medusa, not by any means as a noxious parasite, but rather as a 
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grateful messmate, feeding on the small organisms suspended in the 
water. The mere outdistancing of a pursuer is constantly enacted 
in the world of waters under our eye, and I have watched hundreds 
of sand-eels escape in this way from the jaws of hake and bass, 
As seen, at any rate, in the aquarium, the larger fishes do not seem 
to persist in pursuit. Their plan is rather a sudden dash, and if 
that is fruitless they await another chance without going in pursuit. 

Throwing dust in the enemy’s eyes, as practised by the retreat- 
ing cuttlefish with its cloud of ‘ink,’ which must in the still water 
have the same effect as a sudden fog in the London streets, has no 
parallel among fishes, though some of the flatfish feebly imitate the 
ruse by flinging up a little sand, under cover of which they manage 
to alight once more out of sight. A similar plan is also adopted 
by shrimps, which I have noticed behave in this manner when dis- 
lodged, resembling in their action grasshoppers suddenly disturbed 
on a dusty road. 

Where it is a question of retreat and pursuit, the battle is to 
the swift. Some fishes, however, are not built for flight, and such 
as these must remain where they are, and trust either to not being 
seen at all, or, if seen, to frightening their enemies by a simulation 
of a strength that is not theirs. These different manceuvres involve 
two separate lines of action. The first is dependent on the aid of 
protective colouring. 

In the aquariums of Plymouth, Brighton, and Naples I have 
seen turbot lying on sand, shingle, or concrete, and in each case the 
fish harmonised so well with its background that but for the 
movement of its respiration the human eye could not, I think, 
have distinguished it in a dozen feet of water. To take full advan- 
tage of protective colouring an animal must remain perfectly 
motionless. Whether any animal, other than man, and particu- 
larly a fish, can hold its breath in moments of great danger, or 
whether, being able, it ever occurs to it to do so, I do not know; 
but certainly the breathing of these turbot alone betrayed them to 
the eye. 

What measure of voluntary adaptation to the different back- 
grounds aforementioned there may have been in these turbot could 
not be easily determined, but I have certainly seen young examples 
of these species, taken by the late Matthias Dunn in a hand-net in 
the clay water off Pentewan, change within half an hour from 
their original whiteness to the blackness of the iron bucket to 
which they were presently transferred. Seahorses, too, particu- 
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larly some of the Australian species, adapt their appearance wonder- 
fully to the outline of the weed-fronds amid which they hide. Some 
of the skates and rays show similar protective colouring to that 
of the flatfish when lying on the bottom of their aquarium tanks, 
and them, too, the movement of the breathing-spiracles alone 
betrays. 

The flat shape of the turbot and sole aids them in escaping 
notice when lying on the sand, and it is said that the distribution 
of the colour, on the upper surface only, still further contributes to 
this appearance of flatness. 

The hiding of the dory, which is a vertical-swimming fish, 
depends on another optical illusion. So thin is the dory from side 
to side, so close do the fins lie to its sides, that, viewed end on, the 
fish vanishes to a thin line. I have repeatedly watched dory creep 
right on unsuspecting sand-eels beneath Bournemouth Pier in this 
fashion, and there can be little doubt that the hiding which serves 
to ambuscade a weaker but swifter victim will also on occasion 
serve to escape from a stronger enemy. Colour protection is also 
observed in the cod, conger, and some other of our sea-fish which 
are captured on either rocky or sandy ground, those examples 
caught on the rocks being conspicuously darker than those whose 
abode is on the sand. The conger are, in fact, distinguished by the 
fishermen as ‘black’ and ‘white’ conger. Those who have 
bathed in Australian bays will recall a similar and very necessary 
distinction between ‘black’ and ‘white’ water, the latter being 
that with a background of sand which betrays the presence of 
dreaded sharks. Even the blue-and-silver herring blends so wonder- 
fully with the ruffled surface-water that on a breezy, sunny day 
the individual fish can be distinguished only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

Some among our fishes, however, are too conspicuous to hide 
with any hope of success. The screens of weed and walls of rock 
do not offer those aids to concealment which man finds in his arti- 
ficially constructed dwellings, and hiding in the sea is a very 
different art from hiding in cities. Two conditions prejudice the 
success of hiding in such conditions: size and conspicuous shape 
or colouring, the last only, perhaps, in the shallow water, where the 
light penetrates to the bottom. Perhaps the largest and ugliest 
stand the best chance in such a competition. The sharks and rays 
are less preyed upon than preying, so that their mighty size and 
exceeding ugliness are not, perhaps, of much service to themselves, 
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rather helping their victims to see them in time and effect an 
escape. As regards other groups, our standards of beauty are not 
necessarily those of the fish critics, but it may perhaps be assumed 
that, even to the eye of a fish epicure, there can be nothing very 
appetising in the appearance of such eerie creatures as the angler- 
fish, chimera, lumpsucker, scabbard-fish, wolf-fish, red bandfish, or 
sunfish, to mention only a few of the uglier members of the British 
submarine commonwealth. 

The darkness of night is, of course, in the sea as well as on land, 
some sort of protection for the feeble, but in both situations night- 
hawks are apt to profit by an illusion of security and to fall upon 
their victims under cover of a gloom that betrayed where it should 
have shielded. Conger, hake and other marauders are also on the 
prowl during the night hours, and against such of these as hunt by 
scent—and my own opinion is that fishes are wonderfully adaptive 
in this, being guided by eye or nose as circumstances dictate—the 
smaller kinds have a poor chance. There is another feeding-time, 
however, which is in many ways safer for the weak, and that is on 
the falling tide. Those who angle in tidal waters know well that 
it is on the flood that, with few exceptions, they get their best fish, 
but I have noticed that the smaller individuals, the pout and 
pollack and whiting, often bite best on the ebb. Thus they take 
their turn when their elders are resting, with the advantage over 
night-feeding that they can see their enemy before he is upon 
them. 

So far, then, we have seen that fishes defend themselves by 
almost every method known to beasts and birds. With that form 
of defence which consists in giving blow for blow, otherwise fighting 
it out until the stronger wins, I have not concerned myself, though 
we constantly come upon evidences of severe battle, and Orientals 
even amuse themselves with the fights of captive fishes kept, like 
gamecocks, for the purpose. 

* There is, however, one more trick of siihiaitiasiee familiar to 
naturalists in higher animal groups, though always a subject of 
. dispute among animal psychologists, and that is the ruse of feign- 
ing death, and thus deceiving the stronger enemy into leaving the 
field clear. Even brute beasts, unless they be carrion-eating 
hyenas, do not as a rule molest a dead body. This manner of 
deception has been called ‘ foxing,’ yet some of those who know the 
fox best declare that it never practises such methods. The 
animal which undoubtedly ‘ foxes,’ according to the testimony of 
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many independent observers, is the opossum of America. With the 
exact mental operation which induces this behaviour I am not 
here concerned. Some regard it as a mere cataleptic collapse under 
strong fear, while others accept it as a genuine deception. With 
some reservations, I must rank myself with the latter; and it is, 
therefore, particularly interesting to me to have found, as I think, 
a genuine instance cf ‘foxing’ ina fish. I give the following case 
only for what it may be worth as evidence, but, as I do not remember 
to have seen any such instance previously recorded, it may be of 
interest. When fishing for bass in estuaries we use living sand- 
eels, and these are kept in a floating wouden box tethered to the 
boat and hauled from the water whenever a fresh bait is required. 
On three consecutive occasions one morning last summer the bait, 
which I picked from the rest, lay apparently lifeless, its gill-covers 
hardly moving, on the palm of my hand, and, as a half-dead bait 
is useless for the work, I pitched the moribund sand-eel overboard. 
The first had no sooner touched the water than it darted off as in 
perfect health. The second behaved likewise. This roused my 
suspicions, and I purposely sacrificed the third. if the bait had 
not been getting scarce, or rather, perhaps, if my angling zeal had 
not for the moment dominated my devotion to scientific know- 
ledge, I should have tried the fish until all were overboard. Even 
those three cases, however, are not, I think, quite without interest, 
and it would be useful to learn whether similar cases have come 
under the observation of any who are in the habit of live-baiting 
for pike with dace or gudgeon. The lowest expression of ‘ foxing’ 
is when one village lad lies in the road with his arm shielding his 
head, and another stands over him and at intervals administers a 
stimulating kick. Such cowardice one hardly expects to find in 
fishes, but a fragile sand-eel is surely excused if it declines combat 
with an ogre in whose palm half a dozen of its kind could lie at 
full length. 
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XVI. A HOLIDAY IN WENSLEYDALE. 


A DALE in Yorkshire is a broad valley watered by a river, as 
Teesdale by the Tees, Nidderdale by the Nidd, Swaledale by the 
Swale, Wharfedale by the Wharfe; so that Wensleydale should 
be the dale of the Wensley. But there is no River Wensley. 
Wensley—that is, Woden’s Ley—is, as the word implies, a village, 
not a river. The river of Wensleydale is the Yore, which gives its 
name in Norman French disguise to the once famous Cistercian 
Abbey of Jorevaulx (which is only Yore Vale), just as the Rie gave 
its name to Rievaulx. The Yore has no reputation among English 
rivers, because Wensleydale has bred no poets. Its historians 
reckon up to its credit a long list of worthies, including a queen of 
England, a Prince of Wales, a cardinal archbishop, three common 
archbishops, five bishops, three chancellors, two chief justices, 
besides earls, barons, and knights past reckoning ; and yet, caret 
quia vate sacro, the River Yore is unhonoured and unsung. Never- 
theless it has many mute, inglorious lovers. Otters love it for the 
fine trout it breeds. Its own dalesmen love it, and would gladly 
vindicate its merits on any stricken field against the dalesmen of 
Nidd or Swale, should they rashly challenge a contest. Painters 
love it for the bewitching variety of its beauty, its many moods. 
Old Leland in his ‘ Itinerary ’ calls it ‘a ryver of a colour for the 
most part of soden water, by reason of the colour and the morisch 
nature of the soile of Wencedale, from whens it cummith.’ But 
what is the colour of ‘soden water’? Sodden or boiled water 
is of the same colour as fresh, if it is boiled in a clean vessel. Does 
‘soden’” mean ‘ pertaining to a sod,’ and so brown? That inter- 
pretation answers the fact, for the Yore is certainly brown of hue, 
except when in sunshine it reflects the blue of heaven, or in its 
higher reaches after rain, when it swirls along its narrower channel, 
a roaring torrent, seething not sodden; or again at Aysgarth, 
where it spreads over its sheets of limestone in three several 
‘forces,’ rivalling the cataracts of the historic Nile. The Yore’s main 
tributary is the Cover, which once gave its name to an abbey of 
white canons at Coverham, and still gives it to the dale which bred 
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the great Reformer Miles Coverdale, to whose genius is chiefly due 
the peculiar beauty of our English Bible. As the traveller hangs 
over the stone bridge at Coverham, and listens to the flow of the 
water over its bed of shingle, or as he climbs down one of the 
ghylls whose musical cascades feed the impetuous stream, the 
thought occurs whether the beauty of that wonderful rhythm was 
born of such murmuring sounds heard by the sensitive ear of the 
Coverdale youth.’ 

The long list of worthies above rehearsed who owe their dis- 
tinction to being born in Wensleydale emboldens me to ask whether 
—for all we are an island people—there is not more inspiration 
for the heroic life to be found in our inland dales than on the sea- 
board. Which of our national heroes was born and bred in the 
much vaunted ozone of a seaside town or village? Even of the 
famous admirals celebrated by Mr. Henry Newbolt—and an admiral, 
if anybody, should be ocean-reared— 


Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake— 


only the last was cradled within sound of the sea. And if that 
be so, is it not a little wonderful that fashion should be allowed 
to override the healthy instinct of the people for inland places 
and drive them in shoals at this holiday season to the sea-side ? 
To see a long line of people sitting disconsolate by the margin of 
the bitter sea—like Ariadne, but without her excuse—gazing 
blankly on its blank expanse day after day for a month or six weeks, 
is to have a vivid illustration of how essentially unintelligent is 
the practical genius of middle-class Englishmen. They are not 
happy ; their wives are not happy; their children would be as 
happy anywhere else ; nevertheless for the prescribed period they 
are content to suffer existence in a state of semi-coma, half reading 
the newspaper and half listening to nigger minstrelsy, while the 
sun blinds them above and the sea wind makes them sticky, as 
though they were in training for Yogidom and enfranchisement 

1T notice that Drayton, in his spirited geography book in verse called the 
Polyo!bion, speaks of the Cover as ‘a clear rill.’ 


Cover, a clear rill, 
Next cometh into Yore, whereas that lusty chace 
For her loved Cover’s sake doth lovingly embrace. 


‘Clear? it is, but in spate it is far from being a rill. The Cover flows into the 
Yore jn Mr. Scrope’s park, below Middleham. 
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from the external world. Surely to behave thus is to misconceive 
the art of holiday-making. If recuperation and the ‘return to 
nature’ be the fundamental aim of a holiday it is reasonable to 
seek it in conditions which the modern life of cities tends to make 
difficult—that is to say, not in noisy torpor, but in rest for the 
nerves and activity for the limbs. On one of the torrid nights at 
the end of July, as I sat on the roof of my house in London, thirsting 
for cool air and stillness, the noises of the street beat themselves 
into a sort of rhythm in my head as follows : 

I sit on the leads in the heat 

And dark, and I fancy I know 

The worst of the tortures of Hell: 

No silence, all sounds that appal— 

The shout of the fool in the street, 

The pad of cab horses that go 


For ever, the bicycle bell, 
The click of the billiard ball. 


Nature, speaking through my unpoetical lips, went on to say in a 
figure (but the rhymes have escaped me), ‘Make haste and flee 
from this Babel into the wilderness ;’ and in gratitude I record 
my experience that Wensleydale has proved as recuperative to 


broken nerves as the desert of Horeb to the prophet Elijah. At 
this moment I am lying with my simple cake (though no prophet), 
after a morning’s quiet saunter through the heather, looking down 
over the dale where a bend of the river far below shines like a blue 
sickle among the green pastures ; and the occasional stone dwellings, 
among the farms and woodland climbing up the other side of the 
valley, have that exquisite tint of grey in the sunlight with which 
Pugin painted them in Ackermann’s illustrated books. To see such 
simple colour enamelled to brilliancy under a clear sky, and to hear 
no sound but the cries of quite ordinary sheep made plaintive by 
distance, is (for a town-dweller at least) to renew the old Paradise. 
I suppose the true test of a successful holiday is whether it has 
increased the human stock of cheerfulness. The tangled nerves 
and torpid liver which city life breeds beget in turn that deadly 
sin which the wise old monks named acedia, an indisposition to 
be pleased or to give pleasure ; whereas, on the other hand (we 
have Wordsworth’s authority for the doctrine'), cheerfulness accu- 
' T must point out in passing—for the fact is significant—that the poet formu- 
lated this theory from the experience of a holiday of his own, spent not by the 


sea side, but on the banks of the river Wye. And what is true of the Wye should 
be true of the Yore and other rivers. 
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mulated from a leisurely sojourn among the sights and sounds of 
unsophisticated nature will translate itself on our return to human 
society into works of beneficence— 


. . . little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


‘ Cheerfulness then being the goal of the holiday-maker, he is 
the wise man who chooses for the scene of his experiment a place 
which will yield activity to his interests as well as to his limbs. 
The careless person, if he has escaped the awful fate of the mere 
sea-side tripper, or that tripper as recently modified into a pilgrim 
of the golf links, is apt to confuse the pursuit of an interest with 
mere sight-seeing ; whereas a sight, whether of art or nature, unless 
it makes some peculiar appeal to us, remains a sight and nothing 
more. We drive, perhaps, ten miles to see a rock or a heath or a 
waterfall ; ‘we glance and nod and bustle by,’ and have gained 
nothing except the right to say we have seen it. We might more 
properly, as Dr. Johnson suggested, ‘sit at home and conceive 
rocks, heaths, and waterfalls.’ And the same simple truth holds 
good of the curiosities of art. Why should we turn aside to see a 
picture gallery because it is in the neighbourhood we are visiting, 
if we have no knowledge of painting; or spend half an hour in- 
specting a monastic ruin if we are indifferent to architecture ? 
Let us holiday-makers, to quote the great moralist again, 
‘clear our minds of cant,’ and go where we go riding our own 
hobbies. 

Wensleydale is fortunate in the variety of the entertainment 
it affords to man and his hobby. The historian can pore over the 
traces of the successive invasions—Roman, Saxon, Viking, Norman, 
Scottish—to which the dale lay only too openly exposed, or read 
the fortunes of the long strife between king and baron, or king 
and parliament, in the ruined castles that still frown over the 
neighbouring hamlet ; the ecclesiologer, starting from the only two 
churches chronicled in Domesday, Spennithorne and Thornton 
Steward, will trace the gradual unfolding of the Gothic flower 
under the peculiar conditions of the place; the lavish flora will 
appeal to the florist, the fauna to the faunist—Middleham Moor, 
for example, has a fine breed of race-horses—while the simple 
child of nature who restricts his interest and his curiosity, like 
the old gentleman in the Terentian play, to human affairs need 
not spend an idle moment. My own foible, I confess, is generalisa- 
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tion; but the population being sparse, I cannot pretend to have 
made any general observations of an important character, unless 
it were that the inhabitants are well to do, and do not seem dis- 
posed to let their wealth go out of the clan. I was struck also by 
the clearness of articulation in all classes. Everybody seemed 
to have leisure to say all the letters of a word, and said them, 
with the result that only half the number of ideas was required 
for an hour’s conversation that we need in the south. But then 
the esthetic satisfaction was enormously enhanced. I noticed, 
too, that whereas in the south we speak to each other through a 
very small slit, as though we were in fear of taking the plague, 
people in Wensleydale opened their mouths in a full oval. Asa 
consequence most people could sing, and liked doing so. A reflec- 
tion of a more philosophical character that occurred to me more 
than once in the dale was that rubbish, even in England where we 
have so much of it, may be serving a providential purpose, as well 
as at Oxyrhynchus. I noticed while inspecting Middleham Castle 
that the outer shell of sandstone was perfect to a height of about 
five feet from the ground, was then peeled off, leaving the core of 
rubble exposed for about ten feet more, and above that was perfect 
again. The explanation of the mysterious phenomenon was really 
quite simple. When the castle was dismantled after the Civil War 
it was first used, by the reverence of the villagers, as a dust heap; 
then, at a later time, when the level of the ground had been raised 
by the accumulation of refuse, as a quarry. In the present en- 
lightened era, when the rubbish has been removed, the lower part 
of the walls is again exposed, and the castle, though sadly dilapi- 
dated, has a more decent appearance, and perhaps stands more 
securely on its basis than if it had been peeled to the real level of 
the soil. At Jervaulx Abbey the silent accumulations of nature 
through a longer period have had the same beneficent effect as the 
dust and ashes of the Middleham villagers ; so that though most 
of the material structure of the abbey has been gradually removed 
for building purposes, and carved stones cry out of the walls of 
neighbouring pigsties, yet by the time the local Vandals had 
reached the foundations a few courses of stone were successfully 
covered, and now at last being laid bare, have enabled Mr. St. John 
Hope to make a complete ground plan of the abbey buildings, so 
that the curious enquirer has the satisfaction of learning how the 
old monks lived, and can see for himself that the church was larger 
than the refectory, a fact which may somewhat surprise him, if 
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his ideas of the monastic life are borrowed from the familiar print 
of ‘ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time.’ 

But I must not let myself be drawn into the age-long debate 
between the ‘seculars’ and the ‘religious.’ Each kind of life, no 
doubt, had its purpose and its merit; but the ‘ religious’ became 
too much at ease in Zion, and their candlestick was removed. It 
is interesting as one goes from church to church in the dale to 
notice the spoils that the secular churches secured at the dissolution 
of their envied brethren, and how three centuries later these beauti- 
ful objects have still the air of spoils, looking déplacés and uncom- 
fortable. At Aysgarth they have the magnificent rood screen 
from Jervaulx ; but the rood is gone, not being any longer a Chris- 
tian emblem, and the screen is not placed between nave and chancel, 
but on the south side of the choir, where it serves no purpose. In 
Middleham Church is an incised stone which once covered the 
tomb of an abbot named Thornton. It is fixed against the tower 
wall as a curiosity, and no longer covers the poor abbot’s bones. 
But the most striking instance of misused gains is at Wensley. 
The parclose of a Scrope chantry at Easby Abbey was brought at 
the dissolution to a Scrope chantry at Wensley. It is appro- 
priately inscribed with the names and shields of the long and 
famous line of the Scropes of Bolton. At present it forms three 
sides of what appears to be an opera box, with a front painted to 
look like white marble. As I was not in Wensley on a Sunday I 
did not see to what purpose this quaint contrivance was put in 
divine service. Wensley Church is extraordinarily rich in precious 
relics of its own ; it has ‘ the finest brass of any parish church in 
England,’ carved stalls of singular beauty, Early English sedilia, 
a couple of Saxon crosses, a ‘ Perpendicular alms box,’ and other 
_ treasures ; but it carries its ‘secularity’ so far that it has more 
the air of a museum than a church. The officiating minister does 
not sit in his stall, but in a modern reading-pew outside the chancel ; 
_ and he cannot, if he would, sit in the sedilia, because the altar rail 
Tuns into them. 

The mention of the name of Scrope—a great name in Wensley- 
dale—recalls the ancient controversy between Sir Richard Scrope 
and Sir Robert Grosvenor, ancestor of the ducal family of West- 
minster, respecting the right to bear the arms azure, a bend or. 
There seems no doubt that the arms had been used in good faith 
by both families; they were borne also by the Carminows of 
Cornwall, with whom both Sir Richard Scrope and the guardian 
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of Sir Robert Grosvenor had disputed them. But a Scrope had 
not met a Grosvenor in any ‘ chivauchee’ until the expedition to 
Scotland in 1385, when Sir Richard challenged Sir Robert, and the 
case was sent for trial to the Constable of England. All the great 
knights and abbots of Yorkshire appeared as witnesses for Scrope, 
and all the great knights and abbots of Cheshire for Grosvenor; 
but there is a significant difference in the concluding question 
put to one side and the other. The Scrope party, as a rule, say 
they had never heard tell of Sir Robert Grosvenor or his ancestors 
till the expedition to Scotland, while the Grosvenor faction con- 
tent themselves with saying they have nothing to depose about 
the Scrope claim. Two of the most interesting of the witnesses on 
the Scrope side were the parson of Wensley Church and the poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer. As a good specimen of the sort of evidence a 
church could afford in matters of heraldry, and as a compliment 
to the memory of the old parson, Sir Simon, whose fine brass is 
still the most striking beauty of the church, I will transcribe part 
of his deposition, in the translation of Sir Harris Nicolas. 


Sir Simon, parson of the church of Wynsselowe, of the age of sixty and 
upwards, said, certainly that the arms Azure, a bend Or, appertained to Sir 
Richard Scrope, for they were in his church of Wynsselowe in certain glass 
windows of that church, of which Sir Richard was patron ; and on the west gable 
window of the said church were the entire arms of Sir Richard Scrope in a glass 
window, the setting up of which arms was beyond the memory of man. The 
said arms were also in divers other parts of the said church, and in his chancel 
in a glass window, and in the east gable also were the said arms placed amongst 
the arms of great lords, such as the King, the earl of Northumberland, the lord 
of Neville, the earl of Warren. He also said that there was a tomb in his 
cemetery of Simon Scrope, as might then be seen by the inscription on the tomb, 
who was buried in the ancient fashion in a stone chest, with the inscription 
Cy gist Simond le Scrope, without date. And after Simon Scrope lieth one 
Henry Scrope . . . and after him lieth William son of the said Henry Scrope, 
who lieth in the manner aforesaid beneath the stone, and there is graven thereon 
Yecy gist William le Scrope, without date, for the bad weather, wind, snow, and 
rain, had so defaced it, that no man could make out the remainder of the writing, 
so old and defaced was it... . From William came Henry Scrope, knight, who 
lieth in the Abbey of St. Agatha [i.e. at Easby], armed in the arms Azure,a 
bend Or, which Sir Henry was founder of the said Abbey; and Sir William 
Scrope, elder brother of Sir Richard that now is, lieth in the same abbey in the 
same arms depicted, but not painted. The said Sir Simon placed before the 
Commissioners an albe with flaps [apparels, pairwers] upon which were em- 
broidered the arms of the Scropes entire, the making of which arms and the 
name of the donor were beyond the memory of man. He added that the 
patronage of his church of Wynsselowe had always been vested in Sir Richard 
Scrope and his ancestors bearing the name of Scrope, beyond the memory of 
man; and that the arms Azure, a bend Or, had always been reputed to belong to 
him and to his ancestors, and he never heard to the contrary; he had never 
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heard that the arms had been challenged; or of Sir Richard Grosvenor or any 
of his ancestors. 

The amusing thing about this evidence is that most of it is not 
to the point ; the stone coffins, although they testified to the exist- 
ence of two generations of the family, bore no shields of arms, 
the first appearance of arms on a tomb being on that of Sir Henry, 
who died 1336. The glass windows and the alb, the date of which 
was outre memoire de home, would not necessarily take one further 
back than the beginning of the fourteenth century—that is, to the 
same Sir Henry Scrope; who was the first member of the family 
to be heard of outside his own dale and to acquire wealth. He 
was a lawyer, a fact with which the Grosvenor party twitted his 
descendant, and rose to be Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
making his fortune by grants of forfeited estates. Sir Simon 
politely calls him the founder of St. Agatha’s Abbey ; but, in fact, 
he bought that title with other Richmond property. 

The evidence of Geffray Chaucere, Esquier, is as characteristic 
asSir Simon’s. After stating that he had seen Sir Richard Scrope 
bearing the contested arms in France before the town of ‘ Retters,’ 
where he himself was taken prisoner, he was asked whether he had 


ever heard of any challenge made by Sir Robert Grosvenor or his 


ancestors. To which he replied no, but that he was once in 
Friday Street, London, and walking through the street he saw a 
new sign hanging out with these arms thereon, and enquired ‘ what 
in that was that had hung out the arms of Scrope,’ and one 
answered him, ‘ They are not hung out, sir, for the arms of Scrope, 
nor painted there for those arms, but they ae painted and put 
there by a knight of the county of Chester called Sir Robert 
Grovenor ;’ ‘ and that was the first time that he ever heard speak 
of Sir Robert Grovenor, or his ancestors, or of any one bearing the 
name of Grovenor.’ 

The trial began on October 20, 1385, and was adjourned from 
time to time till May 12, 1389, when Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 
as Constable of England, gave judgment against Grosvenor, ordering 


_ him to bear the disputed arms with the difference of a ‘ plain 
bordure argent.’ Grosvenor appealed, and Richard II., the 
following year, affirmed the Constable’s decision, all. but the 
_ assignment of the original coat with a difference, which had stuck 
in the good knight’s throat. Grosvenor adopted instead a coat 
_ with the same tinctures but a different charge, the garbe or wheat- 
sheaf, which the family still bear. But the whirligig of time brought 
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its revenge as recently as the year 1880, when the late Duke of 
Westminster won the Derby with Bend Or, and thereby associated 
that coat more indissolubly with the house of Grosvenor than if 
it had been given back to him by the whole Heralds’ College on their 
repentant knees. 

One other interesting name besides that of Sir Richard Scrope 
is closely knit up with the fortunes of Wensleydale, that of Richard 
Crookback, afterwards King of England. Middleham Castle, the 
home of Warwick the King-maker, as we know from ‘ The Last of 
the Barons,’ passed to Richard by his marriage with the Lady 
Anne Neville ; and here was born his only son and heir ; here also 
he died. Tourists are still asked to imagine the sad scene as taking 
place in what remains of the round tower at the south-west angle. 
As there is neither floor nor roof to this interesting chamber, nor, 
indeed, a chamber at all, the exercise in imagination is severe, 
But it is the church which remains the best memorial of Richard. . 
The pilgrim to this shrine learns to discard all the notions about 
the unfortunate monarch that he has gathered from poets in the 
pay of Lancastrian and Tudor enemies, such as William Shake- 
speare, whose works are at a discount in Wensleydale. If Horace 
Walpole had known Middleham he might have added an inter- 
esting chapter to his ‘ Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of 
Richard III.,’ for the part of the pious founder which Richard 
played here, where he was at home and well known, sorts ill with 
the picture drawn by Shakespeare of a Macchiavelian politician 
leering between two bishops. As soon as the Duke had acquired 
the Middleham estate, he obtained from the King, his brother, 
letters patent creating in the church a college of dean, six chaplains, 
four clerks, sacristan, and choristers, which bore the name of ‘ the 
College of the Dean and Chaplains of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
of Middleham, in the County of York,’ and was made exempt from 
episcopal visitation. The statutes were drawn and some endow- 
ments provided, but the grant of the larger part of these, made 
just before Bosworth Field, was not ratified by the victor. The 
stalls in the college bore the names of Our Lady, St. George, St. 
Catherine, St. Ninian, St. Cuthbert, St. Anthony, and St. Barbara. 
These particulars may be interesting to the general reader, because 
such self-governing foundations are to-day unknown except in the 
solitary instance of Westminster Abbey. The bishops have always 
turned a cold eye on places exempt from their jurisdiction, and 
the college at Middleham survived four centuries, only to be de- 
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graded in 1856 to the common level of benefices, one of the last 
canons being no less a person than Charles Kingsley. The mis- 
fortune of Middleham was that, except for Mr. Dean, there was no 
endowment. Still the historical interest should have saved it; 
and colleges of clergy being so exactly what are wanted for grappling 
with the irreligion of large populations, it is pitiful that the very 
idea of such places should be out of mind to-day ; for there are 
ample means to endow them if plutocrats could only be persuaded 
that it is wiser to spend money on men than on things, even though 
libraries and organs may last a little longer than the ordinary 
human being. The visitor to Middleham will find few traces of 
Richard’s foundation, for an Early Georgian dean, Luke Cotes by 
name, pulled down all the interior fittings of the church, which 
resembled those of the ordinary college chapel, and filled the 
building with the large square pews of the period. These have 
now yielded place to others in more modern taste, and as some 
reminder of the departed glories the singers sit in canopied stalls. 

From an interesting collection of documents relating to the 
Collegiate Church of Middleham, made for the Camden Society 
(1847) by the Rev. William Atthill, Canon and Sub-dean, .I quote 
a reference to another eighteenth-century dean, the Very Rev. 
Robert Boucher Nickolls, LL.D. (installed 1786), consisting of an 
entry by him in the parish register : 

Burials, October 29%, 1792. 
I enter under the head of burials as spiritually dead the names of 
JOHN SADLER, 
Clerk to Mr. John Breare, Attorney-at-law, of this place ; and 
CHRISTOPHER FELTON, 


Clerk to Mr. Luke Yarker, Attorney-at-law, of this place; first, for irreverent 
behaviour in church a second time, after public reproof on a former occasion of 
the same sort; and, secondly, when mildly admonished by me not to repeat 
the same, they both made use of the most scandalous and insolent words 
concerning myself, for which I thought proper to pass a public censure upon 
them after sermon (though they were wilfully absent), in the face of the 
congregation ; and enter the mention of the same in this book, that the names 
of those insolent young men may go down to posterity as void of all reverence 
to God and his ministers. Witness my hand, 


Witness: Roc? Dawson, 


Rost B. NICKOLLS, Dean. 


Perhaps the pages of Cornuint are a shorter cut to posterity 
than the Middleham register, or even the publications of the Camden 
Society. 

Urpanvs SYLVvAN. 
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ROSE OF THE WORLD. 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Fuuu winter seemed to have come in a night; everywhere rime 
lay white upon the land, every blade was a frosted silver spear. 
Not a leaf yet kept the summer green; shrunken, brown and 
yellow, they hung by their brittle stems ; it was a still morning, and 
he who had ears to listen to nature sounds, all through the woods 
could have heard ever and anon the sigh of one, falling here and 
there. A dim blue winter sky held the world ; the sunshine was 
serene and faintly warm, like the heart of a good old man. 
The air was like iced wine to drink, invigorating, tingling through 
the veins. It painted Aspasia’s cheeks a splendid scarlet. It filled 
her with the spirits of all young things, foals and kittens and cubs ; 
so that she could hardly keep from prancing down the iron path, 
from cutting steps on the stiff grass to hear it crackle beneath her 
feet. 

As Bethune looked at her, he thought she was as pretty as a 
winter robin in her brown furs. Her eyes glistened as she flung 
quick glances at him; her dimples came and went; her teeth 
flashed as she chattered at headlong speed. They were going to 
Sunday service at the village church, a couple of miles away, and 
Baby was setting forth witha delightful sense of vigour and freedom. 

Those whose fate binds them to cities can have no idea of the 
delicate joys of the country walk, with the beloved one—him or 
her—who fills the thoughts. Alas! for the poor wench that has 
no better pleasure than to tramp along the crowded street. What 
does she know of the loveliness of ‘solitude for two,’ of the dear 
sympathy of nature, perfect in every season with the heart that is 
of her clay ? 

Not, indeed, that Miss Cuningham acknowledged even to her- 
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self that Raymond Bethune was the present lord of her mind, 
much less her beloved. Nevertheless, the glamour of that hour that 
strikes but once in a lifetime was upon her. Love, first love, the 
only love, comparable but to the most exquisite mystery of the 
dawn, of the spring; happiness so evanescent that a touch will 
destroy it, so delicate that the scent of it is obliterated by fulfil- 
ment; so utterly made of anticipation, of unrealised, unformed 
desire, that to shape it, to seize it, is to lose it—is it not strange 
that we, to whom such a gift is granted, receive it, nearly all of us, 
not as we should, on our knees, but grossly, greedily, impatiently, 
ungratefully, hurrying through the golden moments, tearing apart 
the gossamer veil, grasping the flower from the stem before its 
unfolding? No wonder that to most the day that follows on this 
dawn should be so full of heat and burden; the fruit of this 
blossom so sour to the parent that the children’s teeth are set 
on edge; that, behind the veil, the vision should prove dull, flat, 
and unprofitable ! 

Now Aspasia, though a very creature of earth and one that 
knew no transcendental longings, had kept the pure heart of her 
childhood ; and therefore this hour of her first love, all vague, all 
unacknowledged, was wholly sweet. 

They knelt, Bethune and she, side by side, in the small bare 
church. She flung him a look of comical anguish over the grunting 
of the harmonium and the unmelodious chants of the village choir. 
She struck into a hymn herself, in a high clear pipe, as true as a 
robin’s song. A pale young clergyman, with protruding eyeballs, 
led the service with a sort of anemic piety ; grand old Bible words 
were gabbled or droned; grand old Church prayers, with the 
dignity of an antique faith still resounding in them—who, that 
heard, seemed to care? It was the Sunday routine, and that 
was all. 

Bethune saw the girl’s fingers unconsciously practising musical 
exercises on the ledge of the pew; when their eyes met once, she 
made a childish grimace. She, for one, was frankly bored. As 
for him, had he any faith? He had hardly ever thought even of 
putting the question. He went to the Church service of his 
country as a matter of course, as his grandfathers had done before 
him. It was part of the etiquette of his military life. Now and 
again he had been moved to a solemn stir of the feelings during 
some brief soldier’s ceremony : the hurried funeral perhaps of an 
English lad far away from homeland. But so had he been moved 
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by the bugle-call, by the hurrah on the field. Life and death, love 
and religion, what did they mean? What are we, when all is said 
and done, but the toys of a blind fate ? 

There is but one thing sure in the uncertainty, he told himself, 
but one staff in the wilderness, one anchor in the turmoil—duty. 

- The damp-stained wall at his side was starred with memorials, 
He began to contemplate them, idly at first, then with an enkindling 
interest. Here was an old stone slab commemorating, in half- 
obliterated words, some son of a Dorset house who had died for the 
country in far Peninsular days. ‘In the twentieth year of his 
age. A young existence, to be thus cut short! Yet, had he 
lived, and given life, his own sons would now be well-nigh forgotten. 

Under this was a black-marble tablet. The blood rushed to 
his face as he read, and then ebbed, leaving him cold : 


To THE MreMORY OF CAPTAIN HENRY ENGLISH, OF HER MAJESTY’s INDIAN 
STAFF CORPS, KILLED ON SERVICE IN THE PAMIRS. AGED 28. 


Thus ran the sober inscription ; followed the text, more triumphant 


than sorrowful : 
He that loseth his life shall find it. 


And then the words : 
THis TABLET WAS ERECTED BY HIS MOTHER. 


Behind him, by just turning his head, he could see another 
memorial. A plate of flaming brass, this one ; large, for it had to 
hold many names, and very new. It was scored in vermilion tribute 
to those yeomen—gentlemen and peasant—who, at the first breath 
of disaster, had hurried overseas from the peaceful district to uphold 
the mother country in a point of honour and had found quick 
honour themselves. In a little while these blood-red letters, too, 
would fade, but not so quickly as the memory of grief in the hearts 
of those who had sent their lads off with such tears, such acclamations. 
Bethune thought to himself, with a bitter smile, that there was not 
one of the churches dotted all over the wide English land where 
some such brand-new memorial had not been nailed this last year, 
and how, Sunday after Sunday, the eyes of the congregation would 
sweep past it, with ever-growing dulness of custom, until the record 
came to mean no more than the grey stones of the walls themselves. 
No less quickly than England, the moment of peril past, forgets 
those who rose to her call and fell for her name, does the thought 
of the brother, the comrade, the son, pass from the home circle! 


‘ 
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Not that he pitied the forgotten ; not that he wished it otherwise 
with his country. It was well for England that her sons should 
think it a matter of course to give their lives for her. And it was 
what he could wish for himself, to die where his duty was, and 
be obliterated. Who, indeed, should remember him who had no 
ties of kinship and had lost his only friend? . . . Who should 
be remembered when Harry English was already forgotten ? 

His lips curled, as he flung a glance along the aisles and won- 
dered if any heart, under these many-coloured Sunday garments, 
still beat true to the lost lover ; nay, how many comfortable widows 
had already brought a second mate to worship under the tablet 
that commemorated the first? Hold! yet the mothers remember 
—this was the church where Harry English had worshipped, 
beside his mother, the grand tender silent woman whom Bethune, 
too, had loved : the mother who had been alone, with himself, to 
mourn ! 

When he had set out on his way this morning he had been moved 
by the thought that to kneel where his friend had knelt was the 
last and only tribute he could pay that memory. The mountain 
torrent had robbed them of his grave; but in the shrine which 
sheltered his tablet, in this church of a communion that had rigidly 
severed the old fond ties between the living and the departed, no 
service could yet now be held that would not be in some sort a 
commemoration. 

As the thoughts surged through his mind like wreckage on the 
waves of his feelings, he seemed to go back, with a passion that 
almost had something of remorse, to his old sorrow for English and 
to his old bitterness against the woman who had put another in his 
comrade’s place. 

In vision he placed the two men before him: Harry, stern, 
eager, true, with his rare beautiful smile—eagle of glance, clear 
of mind, unerring of judgment, swift of action; Harry English, 
the unrecognised hero of the deep strong heart ; he whose courage 
at the crucial moment had maintained the honour of England ; 
who, in saving the frontier stronghold, had, as Bethune knew, 
saved India from gathering disaster! And Sir Arthur Gerardine, 
the great man, with his fatuous smile, his fatal self-complacency, 
his ignorant policy. Sir Arthur Gerardine in his high place, work- 
ing untold future mischief to the Empire with inane diligence. 
Bethune almost laughed, as he pictured the Lieutenant-Governor to 
himself, one of the many of his order, busy in picking out stone 
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by stone the great foundations planned by the brains of Lawrences, 
cemented by the blood of Nicholsons. 

And yet, this Rosamond Gerardine, who had borne the name 
of English, could not be dismissed merely as one who, light-natured, 
had found it easy and profitable to forget. Sphinx, she had haunted 
his thoughts that Indian night as he had walked back from her 
palace, carrying with him her image, white and stately in the flash 
of her diamonds and the green fires of her emeralds . . . the great 
lady, who knew the value of her smiles and gave the largess but with 
condescension. Sphinx she was even more to him now, whether 
hurrying from her walk to receive him, wide-eyed in the firelight, . 
with the bloom of a girl on her cheek and an exquisite gracious 
timidity ; or wan in her black robes—widow, indeed, it seemed— 
drinking in with speechless tenderness of sorrow every memory 
of the lost friend, as if no Sir Arthur Gerardine had ever stepped 
between her and her beloved. 

Was this attitude but a phase of a sick woman’s fancy, to be 
dropped when the mood had passed? Was not, in truth, Lady 
Gerardine in this freakish humour as false to Sir Arthur, who had 
given her affluence and position, as she had been to him who had 
given her his love and faith ? Deep down under his consciousness 
there was a little angry grudge against her that she should not 
have accompanied them this morning. Were she now sincere, 
she would have felt the same desire as he himself to pray where 
the walls heralded Harry English’s name. Bethune did not know, 
so little do even the most straightforward know themselves, that 
had she knelt by his side to-day it would have been perilously 
sweet to him: that had her footsteps gone with his along the 
frosted roads between the brown hedges, that way, to him, would 
have remained in fragrance as with a memory of flowers. 

‘Didn’t you think,’ asked Baby, ‘that Mr. Smith—his name 
is Algernon Vandeleur Smith, he’s the curate—didn’t you think 
his eyes would drop out of his head? They make me feel quite 
ill!’ They were walking down the flagged churchyard path, and 
Baby was stamping her small cold feet. She was talking in a high 
irate voice, regardless of hearers. ‘ Did you ever listen to such a 
sermon ?” 

She opened her bright eyes very wide and made a fish-like 
mouth in imitation of the Reverend Algernon: ‘ And now, brethren, 
shortly, briefly, and in a few words, not wishing to detain you 
longer, I will endeavour to set before you with conciseness and 
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brevity.’—She was a born mimic, and had caught the dreary young 
divine’s very intonation. 

Bethune had no laugh for her: his heart was sore. For once 
the girl’s mood jarred on him. 

She was quick to feel the shadow of his thoughts. The dimple 
went out of her cheek, the spring from her step. The icy brilliancy 
of the day seemed suddenly dim to her. The walk before them, 
towards which she had been yearning with delicious anticipation, 
became instantly a grey project, a weariness. 

This gossamer of early love, it needs but a breath of adverse 
wind to tear it apart and set it afloat in forlorn shreds: mere flecks 
to the caprice of the airs, it that has been a fairy bridge for the 
dance of the sunbeams! For a long while they trudged together 
in silence. But all at once, Bethune looking down upon her was 
smitten, not by any hint of her dawning sentiments towards him, 
but by the consciousness that he must have seemed surly towards 
a mirthful child. 

‘God knows,” he thought heavily, ‘the world gets sad enough, 
soon enough, to make it shame to cloud even one moment for the 
children.’ Himself, he felt old and sad, and miles away from her 
happy youth. 

‘So silent ?’ said he, turning upon her that softened look she 
loved. 

She glanced up at him, forcing a smile, but over her frank eyes 
there was a wet shimmer which she winked away indignantly. 
Once again, as on that Indian evening when he had seen Lady 
Gerardine fit her slender hand into the death prints of the burnt 
queens, it struck him that here, in this open-hearted, sweet- 
natured, gay-spirited girl, a man might find a companion for life 
to help and comfort—a piece of charming, wholesome prose, 
but... 

Raymond Bethune, in his lonely isolated life, had had dreams— 
dreams that his temper had been too narrow, too severely matter- 
of-fact, to bring into any connection with his actions. He had 
dreamed his dream as he had read his book of poetry, to lay it aside 
without a sigh and take up the moment’s duty, as one lays aside 
a flower, a thing of fragrance, a passing pleasure, which has no 
further influence on life. 

Now this woman, whom he despised, who had outraged the 
deepest feeling of his life, had become, in some inexplicable manner, 
the embodiment of these inconsequent dreams. Her deep eyes, 
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shadowed with sorrow as the tarn by the mountain height; the 
trick of her sigh, the balm of her rare smile; the melody of her 
voice, those low tones that seemed as charged with mystery as the 
wind by the whispers of the forest depths, all were as 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn. ... 


She was a vision of poetry that could be lived, that could become 
part of a man’s very flesh and blood ! 

Of a sudden he realised it. His heart gave a great leap and then 
seemed to stand still ; but the habit of years and the hard common 
sense of his nature asserted themselves in violent reaction. He 
coloured to the roots of his hair in shame at the monstrousness, 
the absurdity of the thought, to which his idle dissatisfied mood 
had led him. 

The girl saw his emotion and innocently attributed it to quite 
another cause ; connected it with the expression of his glance when 
it had rested upon her. The song awoke once more in her heart, 
circling higher and higher like a June lark. Renewed joy began to 
bubble from her lips in laughter and talk. 

When they emerged from the copse to the top of the downs, 
where the road dipped into the hollow, she halted, with an exclama- 
tion. 

‘ See,’ she cried, ‘the grass looks all gold and silver! And oh! 
did anyone ever behold anything so pale, pale, so blue, blue as the 
sky! Oh! isn’t this better than India; don’t you love it; wouldn’t 
you like to put your arm round England and kiss her 2’ 

‘England, the mother; India, the mistress,’ thought Bethune. 
Then, at » maddening tangent flight, his mind took wing. The 
words of Dr. Chatelard came back upon him. ‘ Cold, that woman ? 
Touch that coldness and be burnt to the bone!’ He revolted from — 
his own soul as it flamed within him. He would have liked to set 
off running across the frozen downs to that far violet line where 
washed the sea; to have plunged into the icy waves, into the 
bitter turmoil of the living waters, to wash the degrading madness 
from him. 

Aspasia’s fresh laugh brought his spirit back to her with a 
renewed revulsion. 

‘ Look, look,’ she cried once more, ‘ there’s Muhammed’s turban 
going up and down, and up and down, the garden path! I wonder 
what he’s thinking of ? Not Runkle’s monumental work, I’m 
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sure. Ugh! I declare it’s uncanny only to look at that absurd 
turban in this winter land. It’s bad enough to have Jani chatter- 
ing about the house like a human castanet, without having that 
creature tramping up and down outside the window, day after 
day. Major Bethune, I wish you’d speak to the creature—and 
find out what he is up to. I never saw anything so restless in 
my life.’ 

‘Oh, we’ve had several conversations,’ answered Bethune, 
following with his eyes the movement of the red head-dress in 
the distant hollow. ‘That is to say, I have done a lively bit of 
talking to him, and he has given me mighty polite answers and 
said nothing at all. Those fellows, Miss Aspasia, are queer cattle, 
proud as Lucifer, secret as the tiger in the jungle. That one down 
there, however, is of the modern school—a sort of animal I don’t 
profess to understand, but one, at any rate, I should not care to 
trust, myself. Sir Arthur would have done just as well to have 
left him in India.’ 

‘Gracious!’ cried Aspasia. ‘Lord!’ Her mind sprang: 
‘Perhaps he’s after Runkle! Oh, Major Bethune, you know what 
a mess poor Runkle is making of things out there; I shouldn’t 
like him to be thugged! I always told him he was laying the seed 
of mutiny,’ said Miss Aspasia, with tragic emphasis ! 

Bethune gave his rare laugh. ‘Muhammed Saif-u-din would 
hardly have come over all the way to England to make his private 
mutiny when he could accomplish the matter with more kudos 
in India, and have a good chance of saving his own skin besides.’ 

Aspasia shook her head, preferring to cling to her own dramatic 
inspiration. 

‘Well, Pll give Runkle a warning, anyhow,’ said she. ‘ There’s 
something fishy about Muhammed. You may laugh at me, if you 
like; but the man is eaten up with some secret thought, some 
sinister thought. There’s a look in his eyes that makes me shiver. 
And when he smiles—ugh! I do hate Easterns.’ 

He glanced at her reflectively, then he smiled. Such a senti- 
ment from anyone else would have aroused his indignation ; but 
it was impossible to take Miss Aspasia Cuningham’s hatreds with 
seriousness. Only this morning he had seen her half strangle a 
protesting Jani in vehement embrace. 

‘And as for Aunt Rosamond,’ went on the girl comfortably, 
‘it upsets her even to see the wretched being. That’s the reason 
we keep him to the orchard, you know ; her windows look out on 
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the front. I had to tell him—it was an awful moment; he wag 
so hurt and so grand. Then I explained it was on account of poor 
Captain English, you know. Oh, you know... !’ 

‘DoI?’ asked the man, with a faint raising of the brows. 

‘ Well, if it amuses you to pretend you don’t,’ she snapped back, 
‘ Anyhow, Muhammed did. He may be a cut-throat, but there’s 
something of a gentleman about it. He put his hand on his heart 
and bowed. “The Lady Sahib’s wishes are sacred,” he said, 
And I’ve seen the poor thing hide behind a tree when she is coming, 
Rather touching, don’t you think ?’ said the inconsequent Baby. 

‘Did Lady Gerardine ask you to speak to Muhammed ?’ 

‘No. Why do you want to know that ?’ 

‘Mere idle curiosity,’ he answered, striking at a gorse bush 
with his stick and watching the melted rime fly out in spray. 

‘If you knew Aunt Rosamond better, you’d understand she’d 
never say such a thing as that. She keeps everything close. But 
we all know she does not want to be reminded of things.’ 

He threw back his head with his mirthless laugh. 

‘ Even I know as much by this time, Miss Aspasia. It is perhaps 
a little difficult for a solitary man to understand you women ; but 
one thing is quite evident: you never do anything heartless or 
selfish . . . except from excess of feeling.’ 

He could not keep the sneer from his tone, and Baby’s quick 
temper was instantly aflame. 

‘You never have a good word for Aunt Rosamond,’ she cried ; 
‘but you need not include me in your judgment, I think !’ 

Bethune laughed again, harshly. 

‘I am very hard on Lady Gerardine, am I not?’ Then 
fixing his eyes upon her, broodingly; ‘and, as for you, 1 
hope-—’ 

He did not finish the sentence. But to her reading, his glance 
needed no word. She grew rosily shy and ran on ahead to hide it. 

‘ Well, I love the Eastern,’ said the man, abruptly going back 
to the origin of the dispute. ‘He’s my trade. He will be the 
death of me one of these days, no doubt. But what ofthat? Does 
not the sailor love the sea that will swallow him. And besides, if 
they weren’t always an uncertain quantity, where would be the 
spice of life out there? One might as well be in a broker’s office. 
But I don’t like your westernised Eastern,’ he said with a change 
of tone, and took a first long step upon the downward way. 

Aspasia skipped on before him. 
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‘ Well, we’re a pretty queer lot down there, in the Old Ancient 
House,’ she cried, in her high merry pipe. ‘ What with the Thug 
plotting—I know he’s a Thug, whatever you may say, and I know 
he’s plotting,’ she gave her companion a challenging blink of her 
bright eye ; ‘and what with crazy old Mary, who’s lived so long 
in this old hollow that she’s positively part of the timber and plaster 
of the house, and can hear the very stones talk. By the way, she’s 
more creepy than ever now, and swears that her pet ghosts are 
walking with extra vigour. And what with Jani, running about 
after Aunt, with her dog eyes and poor chattering teeth! Nothing 
will ever make me believe that Jani has got a soul. And then, 
my poor aunt herself, with her hyper-what-you-call-’ems, and 
Runkle bombarding her with telegrams which she don’t even 
notice, and which I have to answer as best I may. I say,’ said 
Aspasia, stopping reflectively, ‘ there will be a fine row, I tell you, 
soon! For if I know Runkle, he’ll pounce, one of these days. 
And Aunt Rosamond ; well, you see for yourself what she is just 
now. Positively there’s only you and I that are sane.’ 

She sprang on again, to look back at him over her sation and 
laugh like a schoolgirl. 

His eyes sank before hers. Could she but have uni on: 
the brink of what ignoble madness he—the sane man—was standing ‘ 


CHAPTER X. 


‘How rosy you look!’ said Lady Gerardine. 

‘T’ve been driving Major Bethune in the cart. And the pony 
went like an angel on four legs,’ said Aspasia. ‘I suppose the wind 
caught my face.’ 

She pressed the back of her hands to her cheeks, as she spoke, 
and her eyes danced above them. It was the rose of happiness 
and no evanescent wind bloom that glowed in her innocent childish 
countenance. 

Women’s glances are cruelly quick to read the tender secrets 
of each other’s souls. Lady Gerardine’s look hardened as she still 
fixed the girl; her own wounded inconsequ ~t heart was suddenly 
aflame with anger against her. Not a fortnight ago had Aspasia 
been setting flowers before the portrait of Harry English and offering, 
in passionate love, melodies to that mystic presence. And it had 
been sufficient that this Bethune’s everyday substantiality should 
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show itself, for the fickle creature to change allegiance. She had 
dared to think she loved Harry English, and now she dared to 
desecrate this love! 

They were in the drawing-room waiting the summons for lunch. 
Bethune had not yet appeared. With an air of embarrassment 
very foreign to her, Baby tossed off her hat and coat and moved 
restlessly to the piano. She wished pettishly, to herself, that her 
aunt would stop staring. But nothing could drive the lustre from 
her own eyes and the upward tilt from her lips. She had had such 
a lovely drive over the wet downs ; they had watched the scolding, 
stamping squirrel in the hazel copse. His dark face had brightened 
so often. His gaze had rested on her so gently now and again. 
When he got down to open the wicket gate for her he had gathered 
a little pale belated monthly rose from the bush at the side, and 
had given it to her. She would always keep it, always. . . . Her 
fingers strayed unconsciously over the keys from one harmony to 
another. They fell into a familiar theme—the Chopin Prelude, 
with its sobbing rain-beat accompaniment. She forgot Lady 
Gerardine and her dry hostile tones, her cold violating look. Fol- 
lowing the strong pinions of her art, her young emotions had begun 
to beat tentative wings, when she was brought down to earth, as 
once before, very suddenly and with no pleasant shock. 

‘Whom is your music addressed to now, Aspasia ?’ asked Lady 
Gerardine, leaning over towards her with folded arms on the piano. 

The musician’s fingers dropped from the notes. 

‘To nobody that belongs to you!’ she cried rudely, with a 
flare of schoolgirl anger. Her face crimsoned. 

Lady Gerardine’s gaze was filled with a lightning contempt. 
She straightened herself and looked at the empty space on the 
wall, where Harry English’s portrait had hung. 

‘In truth,’ she said, ‘ my dear, you don’t take Jong to change.’ 

Her voice was scornful. : 

Quite taken aback and in a hot rage, Aspasia bounced up from 
the music-stool. But before a coherent word could relieve her, 
Major Bethune came in upon them. 

When her anger had somewhat cooled down—never a lengthy 
process with Aspasia—she began to feel a sort of wonder at herself. 
What, indeed, had become of the pale, gallant ghost that she had 


‘set up to worship in the shrine of her heart? Gone, gone after 


the way of ghosts, before the first ray of real sunshine—Bethune’s 
hand-clasp, his softened glance, his rare smile. With the realisa- 
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tion of her own fickleness came another, so overwhelming in 
its suggestion, that all else was swept away by it. She was in 
love! . . . In love for the first time, really, unmistakably, Aspasia 
Cuningham, who had meant to devote her whole life to her art. 

Bethune wondered, in his blundering masculine way, what 
blight had fallen in the little dining-room, to render their wontedly 
harmonious meeting of the three at meals so constrained that 
day. 

But when, later, Lady Gerardine and her niece found them- 
selves once more alone, the memory of her curious resentment 
seemed to have faded from the elder woman’s mind, to have been 
erased by a fresh tide of thought, as footprints on the sands are 
washed away by the waves. 

Old Mary had been with her in the gloaming ; old Mary, with 
her tender memories of the dead past, her mystic whispers of present 
hauntings. 

‘Eh, ma’am, he’s been very near to us, these days,’ she said. 
‘Last night, now, I heard his step come down the passage, as plain, 
as plain as ever I heard anything. I always knew his step among 
a thousand, ma’am, from a child ; a clean, clear step, with never a 
slur nor a slouch ; not as most people walk.’ 

‘Oh, Mary,’ cried Lady Gerardine, a thrill, half exquisite, 
half terrible, running through her, ‘why does he come back now ?’ 

‘Why, ma’am, it’s because of you, I’m thinking,’ said the old 
woman, simply. ‘ You’re just calling him back to you.’ 

‘Oh, Mary!’ 

‘Does that frighten you, ma’am? Doesn’t it make you glad ? 
Why, the other evening, they had not lit the lamps yet in the hall, 
and I felt him pass me—his own presence, just as I feel yours there. 
Nothing of the grave, of the cold about it, but warm comfort— 
Heaven’s warmth. Oh, God is good, ma’am! He makes all 
easy.’ 

‘God is good,’ said Rosamond to herself, weighing the words, 
as she sat alone. ‘Is God good ?’ 

And within her some voice of truth answered her: answered 
that God had been good. even to her; had meant well with her ; 
very well, even in her bereavement, could she but have taken His 
Tuling as these women of Harry’s old home. 

Thus, when she was found by Aspasia, there was no room in 
her heart for any lesser thought. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Wira hands clasped behind his back, head bent, absorbed in 
thought, the black fan of his beard spreading over the black broad- 
cloth on his breast, the cross-folds of the turban startlingly exotic 
on top of the fluttering sable garments—the latter pathetically 
European in intention—an incongruous figure under these bare 
placid English fruit-trees, Muhammed Saif-u-din came full upon 
Raymond Bethune. 

The sodden grass of the long neglected road had swallowed the 
sound of their footsteps. For once the Pathan was shaken out of 
his oriental calm for a brief moment as, suddenly looking up, he 
found himself within a yard of the officer of Guides. 

The guest of the Old Ancient House had strolled out by himself 
to smoke a solitary meditative pipe in the wild avenue. Seeing 
Muhammed’s flaming headgear, he had deliberately directed his 
steps towards him; for Bethune would not have been that self 
that India had made him, had he not felt instinctively lured into 
the company of the Eastern, all degenerate as he chose to consider 
him. Moreover, the personality of Sir Arthur’s secretary baffled 
him, and Bethune resented being baffled. He fixed his eye keenly 
upon the Pathan, turned babi. 

‘Your soul is in the East, Muhammed,’ said he, addressing 
him in his own tongue. 

The dark face opposite relaxed into a smile, the white teeth 
flashed, Muhammed made the supple Indian salaam. 

‘Nay, your honour, my soul is in great England,’ he said, 
and would have passed on. But the other arrested him somewhat 
peremptorily. Muhammed wheeled back and brought his hand 
to the edge of his turban with a gesture that betrayed the soldier, 
then drew himself up rigidly. . 

Under Bethune’s long scrutinising look the thin face fell into 
deep lines of gravity ; the large dark eyes, somewhat restless as a 
rule in their brilliancy, gazed back straight and full. The English- 
man’s heart kindled as the unconquered spirit of the Pathan seemed 
to rear itself to meet the cold domination of the conquering race. 
There was nothing of revolt in the man’s look, yet something un- 
tameable, he thought. And it pleased him hugely. His mind leaped 
back to his own ‘devils of boys’ on the mountain sides—eagles 
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and leopards of humanity, as compared with the domestic animals. 
He ran a loving glance over the Indian’s muscular yet lithe propor- 
tions: built for strength—for endurance—for the strenuous side 
of life. 

‘How comes it, O son of the mountain,’ cried he, ‘that you 
are not among the Emperor of India’s warriors? How come you 
to bend those eyes over screed and parchment, to cramp that hand 
round the quill instead of the talwar ?’ 

The florid oriental language came oddly enough in stiff, abrupt 
British accents from the officer’s tongue. The flowing guttural 
which replied was in marked contrast : 

‘I have heard it said,’ answered the secretary, without moving 
a muscle of his countenance, ‘that the pen is mightier than the 
sword.’ 

A sneer, aimed at the Lieutenant-Governor’s literary produc- 
tion, trembled on Bethune’s lips, but he prudently suppressed it. 

‘You cannot deceive me, friend,’ cried he abruptly ; then: ‘you 
have flown with the birds of battle and heard the cannon -_ and 
thought the smell of the powder sweet.’ 

Again the Pathan smiled; and Bethune, watching Sin was 
stirred, he knew not why, as by a glimpse of something at once 
immeasurably fierce and immeasurably sad. 

‘Sir,’ said Muhammed, in slow deliberate English, ‘I have 
seen many things; and no man knows where his fate leads 
him.” 

‘Oh, no doubt!’ said Bethune, laughing not very pleasantly. 
He was irritated with the fellow’s impenetrability and his own 
inability to deal with it. 

‘And so fate has brought you to a wealthy master,’ said he 
tauntingly ; ‘ and you think that this scribbling business will prove 
worth your while. Tis certainly an odd job for a Pathan! . . 

I trust well paid ?’ 

‘I sought the post, sir,’ said Muhammed. ‘My master, since 
he is to be called my master,’ a sudden fire leaped and died in his 
eyes, ‘will no doubt pay me what he owes me. When I come into 
my own country again, it may be I shall have found it worth my 
while.’ 

To this the officer made no reply. After a second’s pause, 
Muhammed lifted his hand to his brow once more and moved away 
on the noiseless turf. Bethune turned to watch the swing of the 
strange figure through the trees. 
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‘Greed for money, and wily determination to get to lucrative 
posts in life—ambition to play the European—or—what?’ No 
motive that his sober common sense could accept asa plausible 
alternative. Yes, his previous impression had been correct; 
nothing but a desire for self-advancement—nothing but greed and 
an Eastern cleverness to seek opportunities—animated that splendid 
bronze, after all! A disappointing-specimen to one who loved the 
warrior race; a specimen of the westernised Hastern—degenerate 
leopard, with the spirit eliminated and the wiliness twice developed, 
according to the law of nature that so often strengthens one attri- 
bute by the elimination of another. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue old tin box again and the breath of terrible India in this quiet 
English room. Siege, struggle, treachery, bloodshed, hunger, 
thirst, and fever, the extremes of heat and cold, the death agony 
of the young comrade—this was the story it held. The story of 
the difficult grave dug in the rock; of the inexorable exigency of 
the moment, the narrow strait for England’s honour which could 
allow no lingering thought for him that was become useless ; of the 
drawing together of the ranks to hide the gap and keep up the long 
fight. The story of every conceivable distress of the flesh, every 
sordid misery of the body, every anxiety of the mind ; of hopeless 
outlook, lingering torture. But, above all, the record of the 
indomitable purpose ; of the white and red crossed flag floating 
high—of the spirit unconquerable, even to death. 

Rosamond sat down on the slanting floor, lifted and took into her 
lap—as a mother may lift her dead child from the cradle—the old 
leather case that contained in such small compass so great a story ; 
Captain English’s papers of the siege. The parcel had been delivered 
to her even as he had prepared it for her. To the elastic band that 
clasped it a scrap of paper was still pinned : ‘ For my wife.’ 

And she had never opened it! 

All these years his voice had been waiting to speak to her ; his 
own words for her had been there, the last cry of his soul to hers ; 
nay—how did she know ?—the message that should have shaped 
her future. Something of himself that could not die, he had left 
her, something of himself to go with her through the desolation ! 
But she, the wife so tenderly loved and thought of to the last—she 
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had, as it were, denied herself to his death-bed. She had closed 
her ears to his dying speech. She had thrust his dear ghost from 
her. How was it possible for any woman to have been so cruel, 
so cowardly 2? How was it possible . . . yet it had been! 

‘It is we who make our dead dead,’ had said the mourning 
mother. Rosamond, the wife, had done worse: she had buried 
what was not yet dead. She had heaped earth upon the lips that 
still spoke, that she might not feel the sorrow of their last utter- 
ance ! 

When trouble comes it is woman’s way, as a rule, to yield herself 
up to it, to gloat upon her grief, to feed upon tears. She has a fine 
scorn for man’s mode of mourning, so different from hers ; for the 
seeker of distraction, of forgetfulness ; for his deliberate shunning 
of those emotions in which she sinks herself. And yet it may be 
that this divergence comes less from man’s more selfish nature 
than from the fact that he is a creature of passion, where she is a 
creature of sentiment ; that he knows within himself forces which 
are to her undreamed of ; that her sorrow is as the chill rain that 
wraps the land and clears in lassitude at last over tender tints, 
while his sorrow is as the dry convulsion that defaces the earth 
and rends the foundations of life’s whole edifice. 

But there are women apart ; women who unite with their own 
innate spirituality the virile capacity of feeling; who can love 
fiercely and suffer as fiercely. Of such was Rosamond. And she 
had been called to suffering before her undeveloped girl-nature 
had had time to lay hold on love. Love and sorrow, they had 
fallen upon her together, in her ignorant youth, like monstrous 
angels of destruction. What wonder then that she should have 
cried out against them and hidden her face! What wonder that 
she should have shrunk with a sickly terror from her ow unplumbed 
deep capacity for pain ! 

But no one may deny himself to himself. And the passionate 
soul makes for passion, be it a Paul or an Augustine! The nemesis 
of her nature had come upon Rosamond ; and she was to be fulfilled 
to herself, after so many years, at this moment of her woman’s 
maturity, with a handful of relics and the dust and the smell of 
the distant Indian fort upon them. 

Out of the far far past her love and her sorrow were claiming 
her—at last. 


The logs from the Dorset beech-woods flamed in the queer 
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corner chimneypiece of Harry’s attic room. The light flickered 
on the scattered papers in Rosamond’s lap and threw illusive 
ruddy gleams on the pale hands, on the pale cheek that turned 
to the glow, yet felt it not. 

When she had sat down to read, it was some time still before 
noon. The December sun crept out between two rain-storms, 
threw a yellow circle on the boards, marked the shadow of the ivy 
spray, then paled and passed. The merry logs grew red, grew 
grey ; they fell together with sighs into white ash; and the last 
creeping flicker of life in the grate sparkled and went out. Below, 
the placid life of the Old Ancient House jogged its round. Baby’s 
businesslike morning music was ground out and caught into the 
silence. The tinkling bell, that from time immemorial had sounded 
the homely meal-time gatherings, rang its thin summons up the 
wooden stairs from the hall. Someone came to the attic door and 
rattled it against the drawn bolt ; knocked and called. And later 
the stillness of the attic room was troubled again, and Aspasia 
cried out between petulance and anxiety. So insistent was she 
that within the room someone answered back at last in a strange 
hoarse voice of anger. And the steps pattered away, and silence 
reigned once more. 

The rain dried on the window pane, shadows stole forth from 
the room corners. The air grew cold and colder; a grey dimness 
settled upon everywhere ; the chilling bars of the grate clicked. 
But still the woman sat by the empty hearth . . . reading, reading, 
reading. 


(To be continued.> 
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THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis G. Hearn, Author of 
‘Where to find Ferns’ &c. With 15 Plates, elaborately drawn life size, exquisitely 
coloured from Nature, and with descriptive text. Cloth boards, 8s. 


EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE ; or, Researches among the 
 Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late PHILIP H. Gossr, F.RS. 
A New Edition, revised by Professor F. JEFFREY BELL. With numerous Illustra 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s, 

-THE LAND OF ISRAEL. A Journal of Travel in Palestine, under- 
taken with special reference to its Physical Character. By H. B. TRIsTRAM, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With Two Maps and numerous Illustrations. Large post 8vo. cloth 

boards, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, gilt edges, 14s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By H. B. 
TRISTRAM, D.D, LL.D., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards, 5s.; half-calf, gilt edges, 10s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. (Con- 
plete in 18 Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo. half-cloth, 1s. 6d. each. The complete 
series, Vols. I—XVIIL., in cloth case, 28s. 

This is the only Complete Edition of Mrs. Ewing’s Works. The last two 
volumes contain much new matter. . 


‘Lonpon: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BriegutTon: 129 North Street. 
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NELSON'S 
NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Of Standard Authors. 


The Masterpieces 
of English Fiction 
in Large Type. 


LARGE TYPE. 
Royal India Paper. 
$-inch = 1,000 Pages. 


Printed on 

Thinnest 
EACH WORK Opaque 
COMPLETE IN Paper in the 


ONE VOLUME, World, 


NEW_VOLUMES. READY IMMEDIATELY. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of the BRONTE SISTERS 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. each net ; limp leather, 2s. 6a. each net ; 
leather boards, 3s. each net. 


Shirley. Villette. Jane Eyre. Wildfell Hall and The 
Professor. Wuthering Heights, Agnes Gray, and Poems. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Romantic Novels 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


WORKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED— 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 14 Vols. DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes. 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 14 Vols. FRENCH REVOLUTION. Cartyte. 
SCOTT’S WORKS. 25 Vols. JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. Complete in 
WESTWARD HO! Kincstey. 2 Vols. 

LYTTON’S WORKS. 4 Vols. BUNYAN’S WORKS. 

LEVER’S WORKS. 4 Vols. THE SKETCH BOOK & BRACEBRIDGE 
TENNYSON. HALL. WasHiNGTon rrviNc. 


BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Complete Coloured Prospectus post-Sre on application. 
On Sale at ail Booksellers’ throughout the Counbry. 


Ask for ‘NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY.’ 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 


; The Pioneer Series of Pocket Volumes in Large Type on Royal India Paper. | < 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., Author of ‘A Life of William Shakespeare’ &c. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuartes Wuistey, Author of ‘A 
Book of Scoundrels’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
An original Series of Studies on Rabelais, Commines, Casanova, Urquhart, and several of the famous Tudor 
Translators (with one or two Essays in a lighter vein). 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. By Puitir A, 
WILKINS. Being an Account of the 520 Acts of Bravery for which the Decoration has been awarded, 
and Portraits of 392 Recipients. 4to. 21s. net. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goopricu Freer, Author of ‘ Outer 
Isles.’ Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than the religious standpoint. She 
describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various creeds and races, its inner life, Jewish, Moelem, and Ohristian, all of 
which she has had unusual opportunities for observing during a long residence in the Holy City, devoted entirely 
to the study of its life in every aspect, opportunities which her linguistic attainments have enabled her to utilise 
to the utmost. 

LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. [Edited and arranged by W. H. 
Hurron, B.D. Mlustrated. Demv 8vo, 17s. td. net. 

‘Mr. Hutton has done his work well. He has, for the most part, allowed the Bishop to paint his own 
portrait through the medium of his familiar correspondence. The biographer here plays a subordinate part to 
the editor, but Mr. Hutton plays it with great judgment and abundant sympathy.’—7iimes. 

‘The editor of this most interesting volume has done well to emphasise the human side of what was a 
singularly amiable character.’—Mr. J. HOLLAND RosK in the Academy. 


THE OLD ROAD. By H. Bettoc, Author of ‘The Path to Rome.’ 
With numerous Photogravures and other Illustrations by William Hyde. Maps and Plans, 31s. 6d. net. 

The Pilgrims’ Road, or, more precisely, the old prehistoric trackway from Winchester to Canterbury, perhaps 
the oldest monument of civilisation in England, is here traced in detail by Mr. H. Belloc. 

The antiquity of the road is demonstrated, and the reason why of its existence, its termini and the particular 
line of country that it follows is elucidated in a very striking and original fashion. In the first section the author 
expounds the philosophy of island roads with characteristic daring and a minimum of dryasdust archeology. 
The second half of the book contains 2 minute survey of the route from the North Gate, Winchester, to the West 
Gate of Canterbury. 

JOHN OF GAUNT. By XS. ARMITAGE SMITH. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 
8vo. 18s. net. 

eo HOGG. A Biography. By EtHEL M. Hocc. With an Introduction by 

the Duke of ARGYLL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. . 

WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his Life as shown in his Writings. By E. L 
CARLYLE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PROSPECTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. By Colonel OWEN THOMAS. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

WANDERINGS IN THE GREAT FORESTS OF BORNEO, by 
ODOARDO BECCARL. gy and Edited by F. H. H. GuiLLEMARD, M.A. Demy 8vo. With many Illus- 
trations and Maps. 16s. n 

THE Sans PILGRIMAGE FROM THEOLOGY TO RELIGION. 

y R. L. BREMNER. Orown 8 

MY SERVICE IN THE ‘INDIAN ARMY. By General Sir J. LUTHER 
iAN. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

A HARYEST OF CHAFF. By OWEN SEAMAN. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Professor WILLIAM OSLER, M.D., F.R.S., 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 238. 6d. 

‘SHELLEY. An Essay. By A. A. Jack, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


VERANILDA. 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘The Private Papers of Henry Rycroft’ &c. 63. 
[Second Edition. 

*His grand, beautiful story, so scholarly, without one single disconcerting suggestion of pedantry, 
will lift his readers out of their own day and their own several grooves, and will transport them into that 
vanished era of the old world .... with power which makes us tell that the author’s gift really was 
genius. Weare glad to have this noble work.’— World. 

Mr. H. G. Wells saus in the * Sphere’: *Gissina’s maturest, latest, and most deliberately conceived 
book. . . . The book which lay nearest his heart during the latest years “of his life.’ 

Mr. Ww. L. Courtney in the * Daily Telegraph’ : * A work for which he was eminently fitted by his 
tastes and predilections, “ Veranilda ” is an historical romance such as we rarely see in our modern times.’ 

The ‘Daily Chronicle’ says: *1t is a finely constructed and elaborately poised piece of work. The 
details of description and of historic perspective are most carefully worked out; the whole tale is full of 
dignity and rich workmanship.’ 


ANCESTOR. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF COUNTY AND FAMILY HISTORY, HERALDRY, AND ANTIQUITIES, 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. No. XI. Imperial $vo. Ilustrated. 5s. net. 
A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lirp., 16 James Street, Haymarket, 8.W. 
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MACMILEAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


IN LEATHER BINDINGS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Bound in green leather limp, full gilt backs and gilt edges, crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. With an In- 
troduction by Mowpray Morris. 

BURNS’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited from the 
best Printed and MS. Authorities, with Memoir 
and Glossarial Index. By ALEXANDER SMITH. 

THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited 
by ALFRED W. PoLLaRD, H. FRANK HEATH, 
Mark H. LIDDELL, and W. S. McCormick. 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with 
Biographical Introduction and Notes, by W. BEN- 
HAM, B.D. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a 
Memoir, Revised Texts, and Notes, by W. D. 
CHRISTIF, M.A. 

60LDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

With Biographical Introduction by Professor 
Masson. 


| MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
' POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited, with 

Introductions, by Professor MAsson. 

Edited, with Notes 
and Introductory Memoir, by Dr. A. W. Warp. 

SIR_ WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Edited, with Biographical and Critical Memoir, by 
Professor F. T. PALGRAVE. 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 

. G. Crark, M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
“With Glossary. 

SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited from 
the Original Editions and Manuscripts, with Glos- 
sary, by R. Morris, and a Memoir by J. W. 
HALEs, M.A. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL “— 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Also in 


A SELECTION FROM THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


IN SPEOIAL BINDINGS, 


(1) Cloth elegant, with gilt back and gilt top, pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net per vol, 


(2) Limp leather, full gilt back and gilt edges, pott 8vo. 3s, 6d. net per vol. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. 
FIRST SERIES. 
SECOND SERIES. 
ADDISON’S ESSAYS. 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) SELECTED POEMS. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. 
BYRON’S POETRY. 
CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICS. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 
LOCKER-LAMPSON’S LONDON LYRICS. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS TO HIMSELF. 
PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 

POET'S WALK. 

ROSSETTI’S (CHRISTINA) SELECTED POEMS. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. 


| SOUTHEY’S POEMS. 

TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. 


volscap 8vo. cloth, 2% net 


BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By Txomas 
Illustrated by E. J. SULLIVAN. 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land 
Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 100 Illus- 
trations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
By LEwIs CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by 
JoHN TENNIEL. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, and what | 


Alice Found There. By Lewis CARROLL. With 
50 Illustrations by JOHN TENNIEL. 

WESTWARD HO! By Onartes KINGSLEY. Illus- 
trated by O. E. Brock. 

OF A RED DEER. 


By the Hon. 
FORTESCUE. 


leather, 3s. net cach. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


| PETER SIMPLE. [Illustrated by J. A. SYMINGTON. 


| MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. [Illustrated by F. 
PEGRAM. 


| KING’S OWN. 


TOWNSEND. 


Illustrated by F. A. 


BY J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
| OF THE MOHICANS. Illustrated by 


Illastrated by H. M. BAock. 
THE PATHFINDER. 


Illustrated by C. E. Bro 


Macmillan’s New Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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NOW READY. 


THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Now for the first time Illustrated from his own Pictures and Designs. 
2 vols. small 4te. printed in Antique Type on Handmade Paper, half Japanese vellum, 
Price 32s. net. 


These volumes contain almost all Rossetti’s Original Poems (among which are some 
not previously published) and a Selection from his Translations from the Italian, French, 
and German, including the very beautiful Miracle-Rhyme ‘ Henry the Leper.’ The twenty 
plates in photogravure comprise some of his most famous works, such as ‘The Blessed 
Damozel,’ ‘The Day-Dream,’ ‘The Girlhood of Mary Virgin, ‘La Bella Mano,’ ‘ Astarte 
Syriaca,’ ‘ Fiametta,’ ‘ Sibylla Palmifera,’ ‘ Lady Lilith,’ &c. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 
THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. 


By JUSTIN MeCARTHY, Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times.’ Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
TERESA OF WATLING STREET. BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand By Roy Horniman. 


Babylon Hotel.’ With § Illustrations by Frank 
THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. by 


GILLETT. 
Curis Hearty, Author of ‘Confessions of a 


THERE AND BACK. By FRANK Journalist.’ 


RICHARDSON, Author of ‘ ‘Lhe Bayswater Miracle.’ : 
MORGANATIC. By Max Norpav. THE DREXEL DREAM. By W. A. 
MacKENZIE, Author of * His Majesty’s Peacock.’ 


Translated by EuizaseTu: LEE. 


THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. ROBINSON CRUSOE. By DanizL 
By R. Louis STEVENSON, DEFOE. With 37 Illustrations by GEORGE CrvIk- 
THE DECAMERON OF BOC- SHANK, 
CACCIO 


: The AUTOCRAT of the BREAK- 
THE OPEN AIR. By RicHarD FAST TABLE. By O1ivER WENDELL HOLES. 
JEFFERIES. Tilustrated by J. G. THomMsoy, 


KING KOKO; or, the Pretty Princess and the 
Lucky Lover. A Conjuring Entertainment in the form of a Fairy Tale, with 
a. Illustrations. By Professor HOFFMANN. With 25 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 1s. net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
WORKS BY EDWARD F. TURNER. 


Legal T Leaves. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘ Exceedingly clever and amusing, and written 
from intimate personal knowledge.’— British Weeklu. 


T Leaves. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘Reveal much cleverness, and a keen perception, 
not only of genuine drollery, but of pathos,’ 
Scotsman, 


Tantler’s Sister, 
And other Untruthful Stories. 


FourRTH Epition. Crown 3s. 6d. 


‘Will certainly be hailed with satisfaction by those 
who have to provide amusements for their parish 
during the winter months.’—Spectator. 


More T Leaves. 


SECOND Epirion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘These humorous papers are well adapted to public 


| or private recitation.— Morning Post. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH FRANCE TO 
FLORENCE. Reproductions in Colour of 48 Water-colour Sketches. By A. H. HALLAM MURRAY, 
with Text by H. W. NEviINSON and MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. Also an Edition of 


150 Copies on Large Payer, 42s. net. [Now Ready. 
HONORE DE BALZAC: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By (Miss) Mary F. Sanpars. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. (Ready immediately. 


This is the only Life of Balzac written in English or French since the appearance of the famous Leftres 
T' Etrangére, from which is derived the greater part of our knowledge of the life of the distinguished novelist. “Lhe 
present work will moreover contain much additional fresh information, derived from unpublished letters, con- 
cerning Balzac’s mysterious personality. 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. By Micuazt MacDonacu, Author 


of ‘ Daniel O'Connell, the Irish Tribune.’ Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Vow ready. 


A very remarkable series of letters (hitherto unpublished) to Lord Hardwicke, giving the inner history of the 


Act of Union with Ireland in 1800, and the cause which led to it. 
A NEW EDITION. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY SARAH LENNOX, 


1745-1826. Edited by the Countess of IncursreR and Lord SravorDALE. With Photogravure 
Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
BETWEEN THE ACTS. By Henry W. Nevinson, Author of ‘The 


Plea of Pan.’ Square demy 8vo. 6s. 


TRUTH.— You will be more than charmed, even fascinated, by the scenes and sketches in Mr. Nevinson’s 
Between the Acts.”’ 


THE BLUE MOON, and other Fairy Tales. By Laurence Housman, 


Author of ‘Sabrina Warham,’ ‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.’ «c. With Illustrations by the AUTHOR. 
Engraved on Wood by Miss CLEMENCE HousMAN. Large crown 8vo. 6s. ‘ 


‘Full of quaint and changing fancy, with pictures in admirable keeping with the text.... The language is 
smooth, original, and full of descriptive effect.,—/Pall Mall Gazette, 


SUN-BABIES. Studies in Indian Child Life. By Cornenia Sorassr. 


With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. Some Engineering Reminiscences 


of Undertakings in Various Parts of the World, including the St. Gothard Tunnel and the Zambesi Falls 
Bridge. By Francis Fox, Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers. With Ilustrations. Large crown 8vo. 8s, net. 


HINTS ON HORSES. HOW TO JUDGE THEM, BUY THEM, 
RIDE THEM, DRIVE THEM, AND DEPICT THEM. By Capt. C. N. GoNNE, R.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Oblong 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 


DR. SMILES’S LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


In consequence of the increasing demand for these works in a form suitable for gifts 
and prizes, Mr. Murray is preparing to publish a Cheap Edition. 


, All the volumes will be reset from new type, and printed on larger paper, with extra 
illustrations. The price will be 3s. 6d. each volume. 


They will be ready early in December. 


JAMES BRINDLEY AND THE EARLY ENGINEERS. 
SMEATON AND RENNIE. 

METCALFE AND TELFORD. 

BOULTON AND WATT. 

GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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With 33 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


The Church in Madras: 


Being the History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East 
India Company in the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, LL.M., 
Late Chaplain in H.M.’s Indian Service (Madras Establishment). 


CHRIST CHURCH, FORT, TRICHINOPOLY. 
Tllustration from * The Church in Madras,’ reduce i. 


Historical Mysteries. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Small dem, 8vo. 9s. net. 


Tragic Drama in Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Shakespeare. 


An Essay. 


By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A. Oxon., 


LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt. Oxon, Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University of 
St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Balliol College. 
Author of ‘Guide to Greek Tragedy,’ ‘ schylus in English Verse,’ &c. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s New Fiction. 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 


SPEAKER.—‘ Of the practitioners of tiie school of the modern “novel of adventure” Mr. Stanley 


Wey man is easily first.’ 


THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Mr, Weyman’s masterly romance.’ 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ A breathless chronicle of danger, love, generosity, and vengeance.’ 


THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN, 
SCOTSMAN.— This is a great book, an ideal tale of adventure.’ 


THE ABBESS OF YVLAYE. 6s. 
3y STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SKETCH.— Mr. Weyman haz woven a romance of the truest type... . The whole is fascinating, 
masterly description wedded to powerful characterisation.’ 


THE ABBESS OF YVLAYE. 6s. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘In bis own field Mr. Weyman distances all competitors. ... 


As for the story, exciting is too mild a word for it ; and it culminates in a scene which would be tremendous 
on the adi if the stage could give us two men and a woman equal to the occasion.’ 


LADY RIDLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY RIDLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A DAUGHTER OF JAEL. 6s. 
By LADY RIDLEY, Author of ‘ Anne Mainwaring’ Xe. 
A DAUGHTER OF JAEL. 6s. 


By Author of ‘ &e. 


MR. FRED WHISHAW’S NEW ROMANCE of RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
MR. FRED WHISHAW’S NEW ROMANCE of RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOYY: 6s. 
a Romance of the Days of Ivan the Terrible. 

THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY: 6s. 
a Romance of the Days of Ivan the Terrible. 

BORDERLAND TALES. 4s. 6d. 


By W. STEBBING, Author of ‘ Probable Tales,’ ‘Rachel Wulfstan,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


*.* By the title ‘Borderland Tales’ the Author desires to suggest that these short stories range on 
the confines of history, borrowing thence their setting, and something, he hopes, of the atmosphere.) 


THROUGH SPECTACLES OF FEELING. 5s. 
Being Essays mostly in Fiction. By the Author of ‘ Times and Days,’- 
‘The Haggard Side.’ kc. Crown 8vo. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 6O.'S NEW BOOKS. 


_ LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Mrs. HUGHES, of Uffington. Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


With 3 Portraits and a Letter in Facsimile. Small demy vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*.% In the preparation of this volume, Mr. Hutchinson has availed himseif, by permission, of the ‘ Memoir’ 
of Mrs. Hughes. of Uffington, which was prioted in the Century Mayazine. The diaries, which form the major 
part of the volume, were written by Mrs. Hughes herself on the occasion of two visits to Abbotsford, in 1824 and 
1828 respectively, and have not before been given to the reading world. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 


HENRY GREVILLE. 
THIRD SERIES. By ALICE, COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD, 
8vo. 14s. 


*.* Henry Greville was a younger brother of Charles Greville, and a very popular and highly accomplished 
man. He was a great favourite in society, both at home and abroad. For many years he was in the diplomatic 
service. He afterwards held a permanent post at Court. He was an excellent amateur actor and an accomplished 
musician, and was well acquainted with a host of interesting people. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. 
By LADY BROOME, 
Authoress (as Lady BARKER) of ‘ Ribbon Stories,’ ‘Stories About ——,’ &c. 
Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,.* In these ‘ Memories’ Lady Broome has admirably utilised her unique opportunities to draw, with a light 
and personal touch, pictures of life in our Colonies a score of years ago or more, her experiences ranging over 
half the world. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. 
WILHELM LitpkE. NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, and Largely Rewritten by RUssELL 
SturGis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.I.A., Author of ‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,’ ‘European 
Architecture,’ &c. In2 vols., imperial 8vo. copiously illustrated, 36s. net. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


By JouNn ADDINGTON SyMonDs. NEW EDITION. Small crown &vo. 3s. net. [On becember 6. 
*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation. 


FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. estine, 


Author of ‘John Hookham Frere and his Friends,’ ‘ Unstoried in History,’ &c. With an Introduction 
by Sir GrorGre C. M. Birpwoop, M.A.,, K.C.LE., O.S.1, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ Miss Festing has produced a volume of the tales of a great and long-gone past of intense 
interest. This work is excellent in conception and admirable in completion.’ 
RETROSPECTS. First Series. By Wi11ay Kyicut, Emeritus 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews University. Small demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


STANDARD.— Dr. Knight is to be congratulated upen having ransacked his memory to such purpose, a8 
well as upon the unfailing good taste aud discrimination with which he has cited many intimate le ters.’ 


_NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO.’ by A. Conax 


Doy.e. With 40 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War and Sport. By 
A. Conan DoyLe. Witha Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue 
of their Books suitable for Presents post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS. 


Containing Contributions from the 

following : 
MARK TWAIN, 
W. D. HOWELLS, 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
HENRY JAMES, 
Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
MARGARET DELAND, 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
HOWARD PYLE, 
E. SHIPPEN GREEN, 
ALBERT E. STERNER, 

and 

WARREN HASTINGS 


(A recently discovered manuscript). 


Full of Short Stories, Articles, and 
Beautiful Dlustrations. 


HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


IMPORTANT 6s. NOVELS. 


The Son of Royal 
Langbrith. w. p. ts. 


Mr. Howells’ latest novel is full of his usual sym- 
pathetic observation. One element in the plot, the son’s 
attitude to his mother because of her contemplated 
second marriage, is handled with striking effect. 


Nostromo. sosEPH conRAD. 


‘This is a perfectly amazing book. The sounding 
music of the tale rises and falls, fades and swells, 
advancing ever to the ordered crash of its finale with 
a force and certainty that are at once splendid and 
fascinating.’—Atheneum. 

* Always strong and moving .. . in his best manner 
—a manner quite unique . . . curiously interesting 
never undistinguished—the work of a man of genius. 
His writing is always good, the character drawing is 
always subtle, and the author gives us an unforgettable 
tigure—Nostromo himself.— Times. 


Vergilius. irvinc BaAcHELLER. 


The author of ‘ Eben Holden’ has here laid the scene 
of his novel in Rome and Jerusalem in the stirring 
times which immediately preceded the Christian era. 
Herod himself plays a prominent part, and the love 
story—one of unique interest—is woven about two 
Roman patricians. 


*It is a finely written book, which will be read with 
close interest. . . . His description of the gladiatorial 
games and life at Herod’s Court leaves nothing to be 
desired.’— Birmingham Post. 


For Heart-o’-Gold. 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


‘A very charming story—characters stand out clear- 
cut and coherent even amid conditions of Gilbertian 
whimsicality. Subtle philosophy wrapped in allegory 
underlies the whole. Clean literature, healthy pathos, 
and delicate sarcastic humour.’—Birmingham Daily 
Gazette. 


Love in Chief. x. x. wEExEs. 


* Vivacity and wit are the atmosphere of the story, 
which never drags even for one sentence, and keeps a 
smile on the reader's face from the first page to the 
last. A better story we have not read for many a 
day.’— British Weekly. 


The Byways of Braithe. 
FRANCES POWELL. 


‘Another clever novel by the author of “ The House 
on the Hudson.” 

‘The gypsv’s opal, with certain weirdly supernatural 
qualities, plays an important part in the story.... 
Too fall of movement and variety ever to be dull,’"— 
The Bookman. 


Send us your name and address on a 


post-card, mentioning this magazine, ‘and 


we will mail you regularly advance information about all new books we publish ; 
also specimen plates, &c., from some of our illustrated books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NOVELS. 


Lady 
Rose’s 
Daughter. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 63, 


Over 165,000 Copies Sold. 


MR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS: 
‘Readers have rarely been led with such 
interest along the course of any novel.’ 
MR. DOUGLAS SLADEN IN ‘THE 
QUEEN’: 


‘Julie le Breton is one of the best female 
characters in modern fiction... . The 
is intensely interesting to the very last page, 
and deals with some of the latest aspects of 
the age so intimately that it is full of uncon- 
scious portraits.’ 


Eleanor. 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 


‘With Illustrations by ALBERT 
STERNER. 


Crown &vo. 6s. 
Over 120,000 Copies Sold. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 

‘Eleanor’ is worthy of its dedication, 
as its author's artistic masterpiece. ... 
The spell which Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
cast over more decade contem- 
‘ — £3 eo re porary thought and feeling will not be 
broken by this nobly conceived and brilliantly 
Illustration from ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter, reduced. executed work.’ 


Heibeck of Sir George 
Bannisdale. -Tressady. 


FourtH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Crown &vo. 6s. 


Marcella. The History of 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. David Grieve " 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, bound in NintH EpIrion Crown 8vo. 66. 


limp cloth. Crown §vo. 2s. 6d. CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, bound in 
limp cloth. Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Story of Robert 


Bessie Elsmere. 
Costrell. | CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, bound in 


limp cloth. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. CABINET 
Square 16mo. 2s. EDITION. 2 vols. Small 8vo, 12s. 


: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MOTINY. 


Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. 
By G@. W. FORREST, C.1E., Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 
With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Reproductions of Drawings by Survivors. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 38s. net. 
* BEAUTIF UL AND VALU ABLE PRESENT. 
21s. net. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN ASIA. By the Ear! of 
RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Sports and Politics under an Eastern Sky.’ 
‘He has stored his memory with the essential facts and knows how to use them. The book is full of incident 


and interest.’— Times. 
‘We put down the volume with regret, for a more interesting and instructive résumé of the kingdoms of the 


East we have rarely met with.’— Atheneum. 
‘A delightful volume ... full of charm. From a political point of view Lord Ronaldshay’s work is most 


yaluable.,—Morning Post. 


16s. net. 
MODERN STRATEGY. An Outline of the Principles which Guide 
the Conduct of Campaigns, to which isadded a Chapter on Modern Tactics. By Lieutenaat-Colonel W. H. 
JAMES, P.S.C., R.E. 
This work—the Text Book for the Indian Army—hus, in this New Evlition, been brought up to the latest 
requirements. 


7s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. By Atrrep Noyss. 

This Collection contains the remarkable Poems which on their publication in Blackwood’s Magazine gained 
for Mr. Noyes recognition as a poet of outstanding genius and promise. It is a volume that will take high place 
in English literature. 


5s. net. 


A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. By ‘Scotorax.’ With Illustrations. 
‘It isa book which will delight any sportsman,’—Scotsman. 
‘As complete a treatise on the subject as could be desired.’—Jorning lost. 
* We have nothing but praise for this little volume. "—Pall Malt Gaztt. 


3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO READ THEM. By 


HECTOR MACPHERSON. 
eT have seen nothing quite so good, so w ‘ise, so sensible, and so thorough” —A Man or ‘Ken rn. 


6s. FICTION. 
JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
SALLY: aStudy. By HuGu CLirrorp. 
THE COMPANY OF DEATH. By Avsert Louis Corron, 
THE FIGHT. By SiIByL CREED. 
. BRAY OF BUCKHOLT, By EpMUnND WHITE. 
FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W. J. Eccorr. 
THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE, By Epwarpb NoBLeE. 
s. JAN VAN DYCK. By J. 
9, THE GREAT PROCONSUL. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 

A Boys’ Book.—6s. 


*Mr. Harris is always welcome.” 


THE CAREER OF HAROLD ENSLEIGH. By Watrer B. 


42s. net. 
THE 9th (QUEEN’S ROYAL) LANCERS from 1715 to 
1903. By FRANK H. REYNARD, late Captain Sth Lancers. _Ummediately. 


At all Pr ices. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


(Messrs. Blackwood ar’ the only Publishers ot ‘the Complete Works.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Works by the Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris.’ 


THIRD IMPRESSION (SEcoND EDITION). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


My 


French Friends. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 


Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris,’ ‘ The Rising 
Generation,’ &c. 


DAILY NEWS.—* Rarely does the reviewer have 
the good fortune to light on so delightful a volume.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH— Bright and attractively 
written sketches. ... There is enough of shrewd 
observation, careful study of character, and un- 
forced humour in them to furnish the literary outfit 
of a score of average novel-writers.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN—‘'the entente 
cordiale ought to be promoted by this cheery and 
witty book.’ 

ACADEMY.—‘ Each chapter is a little incident 
complete in itself, brightly written, full of observa- 
ition, and all in praise of Paris and Parisian home 
life.’ 

OUTLOOK.— A delightful sketch. . . . Excellent 
.as a literary effort and unique as a study of the 
customs and manners of our gay and _ volatile 
neighbours.’ 

VANITY FAIR.—‘ Miss Maud’s book is a thing 
to be grateful for. . .. ‘‘My French Friends” is, if 
anything, brighter, wittier, and Frenchier than Miss 
Maud’s successful volume of last vear.’ 


Reproduced from the Cover of 
* My French Friends, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TIMES.—‘ Humorous and clever.’ 


With Cover designed by Mr. JACOMB HOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Rising Generation. 


BRITISH WEEKLY,—-A very charming book. . . The children are all original and 
amusing.’ 

SKETCH.— The author has touched off the various individualities-of her great circle 
of child friends in a most humorous and fascinating manner.’ 

VANITY FATR.— A book filled with charming and sympathetic studies of child life 
and character. . . . A striking revelation of power to observe and fathom the proceedings 
of children, and is written with genuine humour and tenderness.’ 

SUOTSMAN.—‘ To all who love children, or who at least like to read about them, 
this will be a delightful book.’ 

TO-DA Y.—' A clever and amusing book.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.— Boisterous pranks, quaint sayings, children’s theatricals, 
games and love affairs, make up a del:cious record. . . . It is long since we met in fiction 
with such a healthy crowd of youngsters. The pathos and humour of the book are per- 
fectly natural.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST. 


NEW BOOKS 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON'S HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Theophano: the Crusade of the Tenth 
Century. A Romantic Monograph. By FrREDERIC 
Harrison, M.A., Vice-President of the Royal 
Historical Society. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ret. 

The Feminine Note in Fiction. By W. L. 
Courtney, Editor of the Fortnightlu Review and 
Author of ‘The Di velopment of Maurice Maeter- 
linck,’ *Constractive Ethics’ *U dines a Play, 
“Studies New and Old,’ * Studies at Leisure,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Studies i= Religion and Literature. By 

S. LILLY, Author of * Chris ianity and M odern 
itisation, ‘A Century of Revolution,’ * Ancient 
Religion and Modern Thought,’ &e,&e. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. Rendered 
into English Verse by JAMES Ruoapes, Author of 
*Timoleon,’ *Dux Kelux,’ &e.. and Translator 
of the ‘Aeneid’ aud the ‘eorgics’ of Virgil. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Mankind in the Making. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. By H. G. WELLS, Author of * Antici- 
pations’ «e. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. Uniform with 
Anticipations.’ 

Man’s Place in the Universe. By ALFRED 
RussEL WALLAcK. A New and Cheap Edition, 
containing a New Chapter replying to his Critics. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

Figure Drawing. By Ricuarp G. Harron, Hop. 

A.R.C.A. (London), “Author of ‘Design,’ Per- 
peri for Art Students,’ &e., Ke. 
400 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Figure Composition. A Companion to ‘Figure 
Drawing.’ RicHARD G. Hatrrox, Hon. A.R.C.A 
(London), Author of ‘Figure Drawing, «e., &e. 
With numerous: IMustrations. Demy 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
net. 


With nearly 


NEW FICTION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Other Son. By Etta MacMauoy. 

Sconer or Later. By Vioter 
Edition.) 

Secret History of To-day. Being Revelations of 
a Diplomatic Spy. By ALLEN Upwarp. With 36 
Illustrations by W. Dewar. (Second Edition.) 

The Hound from the North. The Story of a 
Canadian Farm. By RIDGWELL ee Author 
of ‘ The Pevil’s Keg.’ 

The Chronicles of Don Q. By K. and Heskern 
PRICHARD, Avthors of ‘A Modern Mercenary.’ 
With Illustrations by SranLey L. Woop. 

Rimingtons. By H. C. Bary, Author of ‘My 
Lady of Orange’ «ec. 

The Sign of Triumph. A Romance of the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade. By SHEPPARD STEVES, Author of 
‘In the Eagie’s Talon’ &c, Illustrated by HARRY 
C. EDWARDS. 

The Dream of Peace. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of ‘ The Lower Life’ «ec, 

Honoria’s Patchwork. By an ANoNymous 

The Winged Destiny. By Fiexa Macreop, 
Author of ‘ The Divine Adventure’ &c. 

The Tadpole of an Archangel, The Petrified 
Eye, and other Stories. By Major W. 
Drury, Author of ‘The Shadow on the Bitty 
Deck.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(Second 


Messrs, CHAPMAN & HALL have much pleasure in 
announcing the publication of the first two volumes 


of their 
‘Standard Edition’ of the Complete Works of 
homas Carlyle. Demy 8vo. buckram gilt. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 
At the Uniform and Record Price of 5s. per Volume. 
The Publishers believe that no English Classie has 
ever been presented in so handsome a Library form at 
0 low a price, and invite intending purchesers to ask 


their Booksellers to let them see a sample volume that 
they may judge for themselves. Vols. I. and Il. Now 
Ready. 


Vol. L The French Revolution. 
Vol. If. The Life of Schiller and the Life of Sterling. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The Standard Edition. Containing Steel and 
Photogravure Portraits and Plates, Maps, and 
Plans. In Eighteen Volumes. Bound in buck- 
ram. Demy 8vo Price 5s. each Volume. 

The Centenary Edition. Edited, with Introduc- 
tions, bv H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. In Thirty Volumes. 
Square crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

Limited Large Paper Edition. [n_ Thirty 
Volumes. Square demy 8vo. Price £15 15s. net. 

The Library Edition. In Thirty-four Volumes. 

Demy 8vv. red cloth. Price 7s. 6d. and 9s. per 
Volume. 

The Edinburgh Edition on India Paper. 
In Fifteen Volumes. Cloth, 2s, net per Volume. 
In leather, 2s. 6d. per Voluine. 

The People’s Edition. In Thirty-seven Volumes. 
Small crown 8vo. red cloth, Separate Volumes. 
Price Js. per Volume. 


The Chelsea Edition. In Eleven Volumes. In 
epecial red cloth binding, with gilt tops. Price 


£1 &s. net. 
CHEAP ISSUE. 
In Eleven Volumez. Orown 8vo. bound in blue cloth. 
Price £1 4s. 

The oon. Revolution. With Portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero-Worship, 
Past and Present, and Chartism. W int 
Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 2s. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters aot Speeches. 
With Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 2s. 

Critica! and Two 
Volumes. 2s. each 

Wilhelm Meister. 2s. 

The Lives of Schiller and Sterling. With 
Portraits of Schiller aud Sterling. 2s. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets and_ Translations 
from Muszus, Tieck, and Richter. 2s. 

History of Frederick tne Great. Three 
Volumes. 2s. 6d. each. 

This Edition is also bound in limp leather with gilt 
edges. Price 3s. and 3s. 6d. net per’ Volume. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Tne Gadshill Edition. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. In Thirty-four 


Volumes. Square crown 8vo. Price 6s. per 
Volume. 

Edition de Luxe of Above. At 10s. 6d. per 
olume 


The Authentic Edition. In Twenty-one Volumes. 
Square crown 8vo. Price 5s. each, 

The Biographical Edition. In Nineteen Volumes. 
Large crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

The Oxford India Paper Edition. In Seven- 
teen Volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net 
per Volume, cloth, and 3s. 6d. net per Volume in 
leather. 

The Fireside Edition. In Twenty-two Volumes. 
Crovxn 8vo. With all Original Illustrations. Price 
ls. 6d. net, and 2s, net per Volume. 

The Crown Edition. In seveuteen Volumes. Large 
crown 8vo. maroon cloth. Contaiming all the 
Original Illustrations. - Price fs. per Volume. 

The Half-Crown Edition. In Twenty-one Volumes. 
Crown blue cloth. Original Illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

The Shilling Edition. In Twenty-one Volumes, 
each with Frontispiece. Price 1s. per Volume. 
Complete Sets in Special Binding. Twenty-one 
Volumes. Gilt top, in Sets only, £1 Is. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lip... 11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JULIA. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


BYSTANDER.—‘A striking novel, which 
THE RING FROM JAIPUR will be widely read. ... The story is very 
j @ well written, and its interest is maintained 
BY book’s b 
‘0 book’s human nature 
FRANCES MARY PE ARD, is invariably English and delightful. . . . The 
story should afford hearty enjoyment to every 
Author of ‘The Rose Garden,’ ‘ Contradictions,’ ‘Near Neigh- reader.’ 

bours,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. GLASGOW HERALD. -‘ Miss Peard has 
considerable insight into native character, .,, 

The story is brightly written and carries the reader briskly on to the idyllic end.’ 


PUNCH.—‘ Ranging over a wide field of topics, Mrs. 
Anstruther’s vivacity and ingenuity never flag. . . . Keenly A LADY IN WAITING. 


observant, dowered with sense of humour, enjoying full 


opportunities of seeing life, she has a dramatic touch that Being certain little scenes of Mirthful Tragedy 

completes her triumph.’ “ ‘ and of Tragical Mirth that an Actor of 
AUADEMY.— The author writes brightly and naturally, Small Account in the Human Comedy 

while a certain delicate humour pervading the book gives had leisure to observe. 

it a distinct charm of its own.’ BY THE 


OUTLOOK.—' A series of extremely vivid sketches of 


resent-day society and its jostling interests. . . . It is the 
eo book to take up for recreation.’ Hon. Mrs. AN STRUTHER, 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— The Hon. Mrs. Author of * The Influence of Mars’ &e, . 


Anstruther writes delicately. . . . She understands her sex, Crown 8yo. 63. 

and can use her knowledge with a smiling discretion.’ 
SCOTSMAN.— A more wholesome book, which gives a refined kind of pleasure and rises above the plane of 

the average time-killing novel, can hardly be imagined—it need not be desired. . . . It is a novel which one is 

impelled to read through from beginning to end, and which one is sorry to lay down.’ 


PUNCH.— Of the most engaging interest.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— ‘A thoroughly good piece of work. 
TH t TR s The story is interesting and admirably worked up. The characters 
the style is forcible and direct.’ 
ORNING POST.—‘The story is one of unusual interest, 
By A. E. W. MASON ’ is told with the restrained cae at a@ man who has pret 
Author of * The Four Feathers’ &c. with strength the power to control it.’ 
Crown 8yo. 68. VANITY FAIR.—‘ Mr. Mason’s story takes a good ho!d on we 
reader's interest, and does not let go till the end.’ 
GUARDIAN.— Mr. Mason has produced a careful study of character which is full of understanding and 
admirably worked out... . It is a book full of true human interest and sympathy, and with a fine lofty tone, 
and it deserves to be widely 1ead.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— As fine an achievement as his “ Miranda of the Balcony.” The dialogue is 
alert and pointed, the description vivid and restrained,’ - 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ The strength of the book lies in detailed work, and especially the author's vivid power of 
description.’ 


TRUTH.— Your interest in bis character and his exploits, and in ‘ 
the tangle of breathless adventures and enterprises of which he is TH E LAST # OPE 
the inspiration and object, never flags for a moment from the start tC) 


to the sad finish of this fine novel.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘In characterisation and inven- B ; 
tion, and in the charm that holds us throughout to the very last y H. SETON 
line of the story, we do not think ‘‘ The Last Hope” is excelled by MERRIMAN. 


any previous novel of his, excellent as some of these are.’ 

TIMES.—‘There are plots and counterplots, kidnappings and SECOND EDITION, Crown 8yo, 6s. 
escapes, and the fine, exciting story is developed with all the skill, 
the sense of proportion, and the dramatic force which so accomplished a story-teller as Mr. Merriman had at: 
command. 

SPECTATOR.— The portraiture of the story is varied and well contrasted. In the hero Mr. Merriman has 
well indicated the conflicting elements due to his mixed nationality, and invested him with a charm which 
engages the sympathy of the reader throughont.’ 

GUARDIAN.—‘ We like Mr. Merriman’s description of the sea and the sailor as well as anything he has ever 
written, and we read this last book with mingled admiration and regret.’ 

STANDARD,— ‘It is a romance, not only of absorbing interest, but so skilfully invented on its historical side 
that nowhere does it present avy glaring impossibilities, although dealing with what is almost contemporary 
history.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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HANDSOMELY BOUND IN ART BEINEN, 
Post 8vo. price 6S. 


A companion to Mr. E. F. Benson’s ‘The Valkyries.’ 


Siegfried: 


Founded on Wagner’s Operas, ‘ Rheingold,’ * Siegfried,’ and 
Gotterdammerung.?’ 


BY 


S. BARING-GOULD. 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


This work is not only a thrilling narrative, but an indispensable guide to 
interested in the plots of the great operas. 


JUST READY. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


By ROBERT OVERTON. 


THE OVERTON 
ENTERTAINER. 


Probably the works of no living writer have had so great a vogue among elocutionists as those of Robert 
Overton, and it is gratifying to us to remember that this favourite writer was first introduced to the public by 
ourselves, Since then many of the characters enlivening the pages of * Queer Fish,’ * A Round Dozen,’ and ‘ Ten 
Minutes’ have popularised themselves, alike on the platform and in the home, wherever the English language is 
spoken ; and the difficult task has been essayed of clothing some of them in (so to speak) the garb of several 
Continental languages. 

The present work is compiled from the tliree volumes just mentioned, with the addition of a number of Mr. 
Overton’s latest-written Sketches for public and fireside reading or recitation. 

‘The Overton Entertainer’ is the most complete and most representative collection of Robert Overton’s 
eloeutionary writings that has ever been attempted, and contains selections and new contributions that are 
procurable nowl.ere else, 

THE DAILY EXPRESS says: * Heartily welcomed. All brightly written.’ 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


ATHENAUM. 


—‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 


to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.’ 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo. 25s. net in cloth; or 


32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


SPHERE.—‘T recommend everyone to buy who has 
not money or room enough to possess the complete work. 
You will find every name in the DICTIONARY and in 
its SUPPLEMENT in this index volume, with a bio- 
graphy exactly one-fourteenth the size of the original 
memoir. If I had half-a-dozen houses I would have 
this volume in every one of them; it is a splendid 
treasury of information concerning English history 
and literature.’ 

GUARDIAN.— This is really a great book in itself, 
a marvel of industry, a marvel of usefulness; féw 
volumes indeed in a library contain so varied and 
ample a store of knowledge made serviceable for every- 
body’s need.’ 

OUTLOOK. —‘A complete biographical. dictionary 
containing names ond eemeenons, to be counted literally 
by the thousand, ible inside the 
covers of any pon tg single volume, The EPITOME is 
worthy of the DICTIONARY. Could greater praise 
be given ?’ 


SPECTATOR.—‘ This EPITOME will supply, and 
more than supply, the place of the ordinary “ biogra. 
phical dictionary.” It is far more copious, even in its 
abridged form, than any we know of. It is not every 
house that can afford, or every library that can aceom- 
modate, the sixty-six volumes of the Dictionary, but 
this may be welcome anywhere.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘A volume oi the 
highest practical utility. .. . We have tested the work 
by several consultations, and have found it answer 
exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its preface’ 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—‘ An independent 
werk of biographical reference which, in comprehen- 
— and detail, far surpasses any other work of the 
kind.’ 

GLOBE.—‘ An invaluable addition to the list of 
books of reference. We have had brief biographical 
dictionaries before now, but none at once so compre- 
hensive, so full, and so accurate as this.’ 


‘There are few more fascinating or more indispensable companions thai the great 
‘* Dictionary of National Biography.’’ The man who has on his shelves and within easy 
reach the sixty-six volumes of that monumental work need never be at a loss for intellectual 
nourishment and stimulus. Whatever may be his mood, grave or frivolous, strenuous or 
desultory, whether he wises to graze or only to browse, he can hardly fail as he turns over 
those infinitely varied pages to find what fits his taste.’ 
. —The Right Hon. H. H. AsQuitH, K.C., M.P., at Edinburgh. 


THE 


National Biography 10 BIOGRAPH Y 


of which the country 
In 66 Volumes. 


‘ Absolutely{indis- 


pensable !) every 

well-turnished 
may be justly proud.’ 

library. ’—TIMEs. 
—QUARTERLY REVIEW. Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir LEsLIE STEPHEN, K.O.B. 
Volumes 22 to 26 edited by Sir STEPHEN, K.C B., and 
Sipney Lee, Volumes 27 to 63, and the three Supple- 

mentary Volumes, edited by SipNEY LEE. 


Price £49 10s. net in cloth binding ; or £66 net in half-morocco. 


*,* The Volumes are also sold separately, price 15s. each net in cloth ; or in 
half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net, 
* The best dictionary of home biography possessed by any nation. —Paill Mall Gazette. 
*The magnum opus of our generation.’—TZriuth. 
‘ Without any compeer in English or perhaps any other language.’"— Lancet. [Nineteenth Century. 
*™he greatest literary undertaking that has ever been — out in England.’—The Rev. Dr. JESSOP», in the 
Nove.—Copies of the ‘INDEX AND EPITOME’ in the alternative bindings can be seen at the principal Booksellers in 
London and in the Country. A Prospectus of the ‘INDEX AND EviroMg’ and of the DICTIONARY 
will be sent on application. 


: London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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TWO NEW THACKERAY BOOKS. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 
50 Full-page Illustrations, 
and 
Numerous Illustrations in the text. 


In 2 Volumes, 
comprising over 800 pages. 
Small demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Thackeray 
in the 


United States. 


BY 
Cen. JAMES CRANT WILSON, 
Author of ‘THACKERAY AND THE AMERICAN BOY.’ 


‘The Life of General Grant.’ Mlustration from ‘ Thackeray in the United States,’ reduced. 


With 11 Full-page Illustrations and.11 Illustrations in the text, 
Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


Thackeray’s 
Letters to an American Family. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY BAXTER, and Original Drawings by 
Mr, THACKERAY, 

MORNING POST.—‘They contain so many touches of his happy nature, and are so 
entirely in his familiar manner, that the book will be widely welcomed.’ 

ACADEMY.—‘ Letters from Thackeray are always welcome. The letters contained 
in the present volume are as genial and pleasant as any yet printed. . . . In the Introduc- 
tion, by Miss Lucy W. Baxter, to whom some of these letters were addressed, we obtain 
one or two intimate glimpses of W. M. T.’ 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘This charming volume is delightful as a revelation 
of the real Thackeray.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE—‘Full of charm and character.’ 

OUTLOOK.— ‘A delightful volume. The letters are quite characteristic of the 
writer, and should be very welcome.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Apart from their intrinsic interest, the letters are 

adorned with delightful and obviously spontaneous drawings by Thackeray.’ 
»mt WORLD.—‘ Every relic of Thackeray is of interest—not the less so because he 
refused to let a formal biography of himself be written. . . . It is a very touching side of 
the great novelist’s character that is revealed in this welcome and friendly little book, and 
one is grateful to Miss Baxter.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘ Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with marked success, a work which required, in no 
common measure, a bination of id. labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact. ... Our interest is 
sustained from the first page to the last ; and, what is much more important, the book has that weight and authority 
which make it a fair basis for forming an estimate of the influence, political and constitutisnal, of Queen Victoria's 
personality upon her country and her age, and of the general results of the reign.’ 


Revised and Cheaper Edition. 
With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


Queen Victoria: a Biography. . 
By SIDNEY LEE, 


Editor of the ‘DicrIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


(> Copies of the FoURTH IMPRESSION of the ORIGINAL EDITION can still be supplied, 
with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Latge crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—*‘ The biographer might indeed seem a bold man who should venture to tell so soon after death, 
within one moderate and modest volume, the story of such a life. Both Mr. Lee’s own skill and the methods of 
the monumental dictionary, for which this life was first written, are excellently vindicated by his success. His 
book is a miracle of condensation,’ 

TIMES.—‘ Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee's book is an admirable summary and survey of the Queen’s long 
career ; that it shows a thorough study of all the available printed sources and of some that are as yet unpub- 
lished ; that it is impartial, intelligent, and frankly expressed. We may add that it gives the reader no reason to 
disavow the feelings of reverent admiration which were stirred into such activity by the Queen’s death.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TIMES.—‘A marvel of research, . .. Never before has learning been brought to bear upon Shakespeare's 
diography with anything like the same Jorce.’ 
FourtH Epition. With Two {Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait ot the Earl of South- 
ampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


A Life of William Shakespeare. 


Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in1 volume. With 6 Photogravure Portraits, 1 Coloured Plate, 
and 84 Illustrations and Facsimiles in the Text. Medium vo. 16s. 

And the STUDENT’S 
EDITION, with a Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Shake- 
speare, and 5 Facsimiles. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
—‘This masterly work is an 
nonour to English scholarship, an 
almost perfect model of its kind. 
and it is matter for great national 
rejoicing that the ttandard life of 
Shakespeare has at last been made 
in England. Rarely have we seen 
a book so wholly satisfying, so 
admirably planned, so skilfully 
executed. ... It is an absolutely 
indispensable handbook for every 
intelligent reader of the plays.’ 


ATHENZUM.— There is no 
doubt that for some time to come, 
probably for a long time, it will 
ve a general text-book.’ 

SPECTATOR. — ‘ Unquestion- 
ably, one of the most remarkable 
achievements of modern English 
scholarship... . The mass of 


A VIEW OF LONDON BRIDGE FROM EAST TO WEST. 
obscure and tangled controversies Drawn and engraved by Johi. Morden in 1597 (reduced). 
which he has ravelled out is (Reproduced for the first time tu the Library Edition of Sidney Lee's 
immen:e,’ * Life of William Shakespeare, from the original print). 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
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‘ Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.’—Tretu. 


THIRD EDITION. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations, and 5 Plans, Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


The Roll-Call of 
Westminster Abbey. 


Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH 
(Kk. T. BRADLEY). 


Author of ‘Annals of Westminster 
Abbey ’ &c. 


TIMES.— It is impossible to read even the 
first chapter of this highly interesting volume 
without forthwith realising that we have here 
a work of a totally different order from the 
cheap bookmaking which year by year selects 
Westminster Abbey for its subject. Such a 
book as the “ Roll-Call” could have been 
penned cnly by one who knows and _ loves 
every feature in that glorious old pile ; who 
has wandered through its aisles at every hour 


wondrous effects produced by the subtlest 
changes of ligbt and temperature; one, in 
short, who for upwards of twenty years has 
drunk deeply of the spirit which haunts 
Westminster Abbey from end to end. We 
must, therefore, offer a hearty welcome tv 
this really excellent work, and we are con- 
vinced that the great mass of historical 
material which it contains will become more 
and more valuable as time goes on.’ 

SPECTATUR.— Quite as admirable as the 
tumber of persons and incidents introduced are 
the skill and method with which the matter is 
arranged. . . . The chapters are liberally illus- 
trated, and some excellently clear plans of the 
Abbey are given atthe end. Finally there is 
a good index to complete the usefulness of the 
yolume as a book of reference.’ 


THE CORONATION CHAIR. 
Tllustration from The Roil-Call of Wesiminster Abbey, recuced, 


‘A very chatty and informing little volume.’—IatLy TELEGRAPH. 
With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Samuel Pepys, 
Lover of Musique. 


By SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, K.B., M.V.O.,! Mus. Doc., 
King Edward Professor of Music in the University of London. 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.— This delightful little volume is one of which no true Pepysian or music-lover 
will be content to forgo the possession.’ , 

TIMES.—‘ An entertaining volume. ... It tells its story pleasantly, and it contains some useful musical 
illustrations and an excellent portrait.’ 

SPECTATOR.—‘ A very pleasant little volume. ... Sir Frederick Bridge’s commentary shows research as 
Well as sympathy and intelligence.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. ‘Sir Frederick Bridge has treated his subject ina bright and interesting way. . . . 
—* this is a book that the student, the amateur, and the general reader can peruse with equal pleasure and 
profit.’ 

WORLD.— A most careful and illuminating study of Pepys as a “ lover of musique. 

MUSICAL NEWS.—‘ A delightful little book. . . . It is just the book to give for a musical present.” 

GLOBE.— A very pleasant little book. . . . It will appeal irresistibly to those two very large classes, tlic 
lovers of music and the admirers of Pepys.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. ™ 
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44 very beautisul and artistic work. ... Such a work is worth a hundred guide-books 
and must quicken the desire to travel,’—BritisH WEEKLY. 


Hill; Towns. 
of Italy. 


EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, 


Junr. 

SECOND ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 
With 36 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and a Coloured Map. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PAIL MALL GAZETTE—A 
pleasant combination of the personal, 
the geographical, and the apprecia- 
tive—in fact, a kind of confidential 
guide-book.’ 

ACADEMY.--‘The author has 
given no little study to his subject 
and has gone decidedly off the beaten 
track in his rambles across Etruria: 
his book would be a charming com- 
panion and guide for a summer spent 
in Tuscan and Umbrian towns.’ 

MORNING POST.—‘So beauti- 
illustrated that one is almost tempted 
to disregard the letterpress. But as 
you read you become aware that Mr. 
Williams’s entire work has been a 
labour of love. He writes of what 
he has seen and observed most care- 
fully. . . . Anyone visiting these hill 
towns of Italy could not do better 
than master thoroughly this book. 
For the writer has mastered his sub- oo oreo 
ject, and gives you generously out of A STREET IN URBINO. 

a full storehouse of information. . . . Illustration from * Hill Towns of Italu,’ reduced. 
The book as a whole is the result of _ 
ripe knowledge and scholarship.’ 


‘A charming log-book of holiday excursions in Greece.’—ScorsMan. 


With 2 Maps and 66 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vacation Days in Greece. 
By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


Formerly Director of the American School of Archeology, Athens. 


_FIELD.— Archeology may be considered by the general reader as a somewhat dry 
subject, but he will not find it to be so as treated by Mr. Richardson in his brightly written 
and entertaining book, which, in addition to his excellent historical notes, contains many 
humorous descriptions of his adventures.’ 

GUARDIAN.—‘ The writer has full command of an easy, readable style, and print, 
paper, and illustrations are all that could be wished.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ Ie it is necessary to classify the book, it might be placed, perhaps, 
next on the shelf to “ Eothen,” and, without flattery, we do not think that its neighbour 
could complain or resent the proximity.’ 


. London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WORKS BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


SECOND EDITION. With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sea-Wrack. 


A Collection of Stories of Adventure at Sea, =e 
VANITY FAIR.— A delightful volume. . . . The seafaring man is an open book to Mr. Bullen.’ 


Deep Sea 
Piunderings. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.— There is something in the 
book to please almost every taste.’ 


The Men 
of the 
Merchant 
Service: 


Being the Polity of the 

Mercantile Marine 

for "Longshore Readers. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ACADEMY.—*‘ A book that is bulged with 


seacraft, and resembles the = eg ha CLINGING DESPERATELY TO A LITTLE FLOATING DEBRIS. 
every hair is a ropeyarn, and every drop o lustration trom Sea-Wrack, reduced. 
blood Stockholm tar.’ 


The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’ 


Round the World after Sperm Whales. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. The volume includes a Letter to the Author 
from RUDYARD KIPLING. 
ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
TIMES.— A book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea.’ 


The Log of a Sea-Waif: 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. With 8) Full-page Illustrations’ specially drawn 
by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Large post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


WORLD.—‘ We have read many stories of sea life, but do not remember to thave been so fascinated and 
enthralled by any of'them as by this masterly presentation of the humours, hardships and minor tragedies 
of life in the forecastle.’ 


London : SMITH,ELDER, &7Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOVELS BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION (the 25th Edition). With Eight full-page Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The White Company. 


TIMES.—‘ We could not desire a more stirring romance, or one more flattering to our national traditions, 
We feel throughout that Mr. Conan Doyle's story is not a mere item in the catalogue of exciting romances, It is 
real literature.” 


THE SPEAKER,.—‘ A notable and very brilliant work of genius.’ 
CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EpItTIoN. With Eight full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Rodney Stone. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— The story goes so gallantly from start to finish that we are fairly startled out of 
our fin-de-sidele indifference and carried along in breathless excitement to learn the fate of the boy hero and 
the inimitable dandy.’ 


A STORY OF THE SOUDAN. 
“NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


\ With Forty full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Tragedy of 
the Korosko. 


PEAKER.—‘ It is dangerous to describe 
any work of fiction in these days of a prolific 
press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any 
doubt that the word is strictly applicable to 
Mr. Conan Doyle’s ** Tragedy of the Korosko.”’ 


DAILY NEWS.— Dr. Conan Doyle's 
fascinating story.’ 
SEcOND EDITION. With Twelve 
full-page [llustrations. Crown 8vo. bs. 


Uncle Bernac ; 


a Memory of the Empire. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘** Uncle Bernac” 

is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. The fas- 

-cination of it is extraordinary. It reaches 
_ everywhere a high literary level.’ 


The Green Flag, 


and other Stories of 
War and Sport. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With a Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE POST.— There is not a weak 

story or a dull page in this volume. Con- 
structive skill, genuine humour, and a masterly DOWN WE THUNDERED TOGETHER. 
style combine to make this the most attractive alata al . 
volume of short stories we have for come time Illustration from ‘ Rodney Stone, reduced, 
seen,’ 


N Author's Edition 
A. Conan Doyle’s Novels. 
With an Introductory Preface and 2 Photogravure Illustrations to each Volume. 
. Large crown 8vo. 6s. each net. 

This edition of Sir A. CONAN DoyvE's Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being signed 
—_ numbered ; and the volumes are not sold separately. The Author's future work will, in due time, be added to 
the edition. 

Mr. OLEMEN? SHORTER, in the SPHERE : ‘Those who have read “The White Company,” “Micah Clarke,” 
and “ The Refugees,” to name but three, have perused books which have held them with unabated interest from 
cover to cover. There are only 1,000 sets of this Author’s Edition, which means that in a year or two these 1,000 
sets will considerably increase in price.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W. 
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WORKS BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


NEW VOLUME RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Commander of the ‘ Hirondelle.’ 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘A fine romance of the sea. . . . Grandfathers, uncles, and all who wish to give some 
hoy happy hours, should note against Christmas this pretty and well illustrated book, And let them read it for 
their own pleasure before giving it away.’ 


Nelson and his 
Captains: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile 
Letter. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PUNCH.—‘ My Baronite, baving read all 
Dr: Fitchett’s tales of battle on land, thinks bis 
best piece is his sea piece.’ 


The Tale of the 
Creat Mutiny. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
With 8 Portraits and 4 Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


(UARDIAN.— It is almost impossible to 
lay the book down.’ 


How England 
Saved Europe: 


The Story of the Great War 
(1793-1815.) 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
In4 vols. crown 8vo. With Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Plans. 6s. each. 


TIMES.—‘It is wonderful the amount of 
a detail and well-inspired comment ‘CAPTAIN GIRON RAN UP, CUTLASS IN HAND,’ 
that Mr. Fitchett manages to weave into his Mlustration from ‘ The Commander of the “ Hirondelle,’? reduced. 


Deeds that Won the Empire. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.’ 


Fights for the Flag. 


SECOND EDITION. With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.— As good as “ Deeds that Won the Empire.” To say more than this is unnecessary.’ 


Wellington’s autooicgraphies. 
Edited by W, H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_ ATHEN.£UM.— The history of Wellington’s most famous campaigns as told, not by the commanders or the 
historians, but by the actual fighters.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter. _ 
With Illustrations. [Over 165,000 Copies sold. 
Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.— Readers 
have rarely been led with such interest along the course 
of any novel.’ 
Eleanor. LOv-r 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—*‘A real love 
story.... Mrs. Ward has never given us a book that 
finds its way to one’s heart so completely.’ 


POPULAR 6/- 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. (71 Ziition. | 


TIMES.— A book which will take rank with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s best work. . . . The story is a story 
of a great passion worthily told.’ 

Sir George Tressady. [4th Edition. 

STANDARD.—‘An exceedingly able book. We doubt 
if any other living woman could have written it.’ 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Count Hannibal. [5th Impression. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘ The reader 
will be scarcely conscious of taking breath.... Mr. 
Weyman is far superior to his competitors.’ 
The Castile Inn. [5th Edition. 
With Frontispiece. 
TIMES.—‘ A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity.’ 
in Kings’ Byways. [2nd Impression. 
1b) TIMES.—‘ Will be enjoyed by everyone to whom 
the “Gentleman of France” appealed ; and in point of 
art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.’ 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Uncle Bernac. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


[2nd Edition. | 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ The fascination of itis | 


extraordinary.’ 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


The Silver Skull. 
wx w With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


[3rd Impression. | 


‘a’ BRITISH WEEKLY.— A work of real genius, | 


full of glorious adventures.’ 
Little Anna Mark. 
With a Frontispiece. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—<‘A rattling, rousing story 
of adventure and misadventure.’ 
The Black Douglas. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


[2nd Impression. 


[3rd Impression. 


SPEAKER.—‘ A book whick grips the imagination | 


in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.’ 


The Red Axe. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
WEEKLY SUN.—‘A powerful story, which he 
tells in his own masterful style.’ 


[3rd Impression. | 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 


[4th Impression. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ Teems with incidents of all sorts, 
and it carries the reader along, keenly interested and 
full of sympathy, from the first page to the iast.’ 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD 
MADOX HUEFFER. 


Romance: a Novel. 2nd Impression. 
ATHENAZUM.—‘** Romance” is a brilliant thing, 


vivid, and as fullof the trappings of romance as an egg © 


is of meat.’ 


By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 
The Making of a Marchioness. 


[2nd Impression. 
Brisk, humorous, and healthy.’ 


NOVELS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


The Last Hope. [2nd Edition. 
ATHEN.£UM.— One of his very best novels.’ 
Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 

(2nd Impression. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Engrossing, fascinating, 
picturesque tales, full of colour, adventure, and emotion.’ 
Flotsam. [6th Impression. 
With a Frontispiece. A 
VANITY FAIR.—‘ A capital book, that will repay 
any reader, old or young, for the reading.’ 
Barlasch of the Guard. [6h Jmpression. 
QUEEN.—‘ There is the genius of a Meissonier in 
his delineation of Papa, Barlasch... He is one of the 
best soldier-characters in fiction.’ 
The Vultures. [6th Impression. 
QUEEN.—‘One of Henry Seton Merriman’s very 
best... . A powerful and thrilling book.’ 
The Velvet Glove. (4th Impression. 
ATHENAZUM.—‘ A good story. . . . We have noth- 
ing but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the 
artistic development of character.’ 
The Isle of Unrest. 
With Illustrations. 
MORNING POST.— A really admirable novel.’ 


Roden’s Corner. [3rd Edition. 
PUNCH.—‘ For dramatic situation, intensity, and 
simplicity of narrative it is marvellous.’ 
In Kedar’s Tents. [9th Edition. 
GUARDIAN.—‘ Full of adventure, of humour, and 
of vigour.’ 
The Grey Lady. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
GLOBE.—‘ A story of striking merit throughout.’ 
The Sowers. [26th Edition. 
GRAPHIC.—‘ Very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.’ 
With Edged Tools. [New Edition. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,— Admirably con- 
ceived. . . . The story never flags or loiters.’ 
From One Generation to An- 
other. [New Edition. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘The book is 
a good book. The characters are admirably contrasted.’ 
The Slave lof the Lamp. 
[New Edition. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘A masterly story 
+ « « so like real life, and so entirely unconventional.’ 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 


[2nd Impression. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Peggy is altogether 
one of the most delightful characters that have 
appeared in recent fiction.’ 


By A. E. W. MASON. 

The Truants. 

TIMES.— An excellent book.’ 

PUNCH.—‘ Of the most engaging interest.’ 
The Four Feathers. [9th Impression. 

COUNTRY LIFE.—t is indeed a grand story, 
told with such sympathy and spirit combined as are 
rarely to be found in books.’ 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


The Secret in the Hill. 

DAILY EXPRESS.— Picturesquely fresh in hand- 
ling. . . . Mr. Capes’s fertility of invention and humour 
is at its best.’ 

A Castle in Spain. [3rd Impression. 

OUTLOOK.— A really stirring romance,’ 


[6th Impression, 


[New Edition. 


CATALUGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY 


REVISED EDITION. 
With 12 full-page Illustrations by 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Jess. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— The story is a 
capital one, and the interest never flags for a 
moment. The author knows his ground tho- 
roughly, and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal 
scenery and his clever sketches of the inhabi- 
tants are all admirable.’ 


Wellington’s 
Lieutenants. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of ‘The Life of General Sir 
Edward Hamley,’ ‘General John 
Jacob of Jacobabad,’ ‘The War 
in the Peninsula,’ &c. 


With Eight Portraits anda Map. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE POST.—‘ A series of soldiers’ 
memoirs which, on the whole, make the most 
fascinating and exciting reading we have 
encountered for a long time. There is not a 
erp the book ; it is everywhere bright ¢« 9 gop!” sue SCREAMED, “THEY ARE GOING TO SHOOT US !”? 

d spirited, 

Illustration from Jess,’ reduced, 


New WorK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘INFANTRY FIRE TACTICS.’ 
Large crown Svo. 6s. 


The Infantry Weapon 
and its Use in War. 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. B. MAYNE, R.E. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.— ‘This work is of such supreme value that it shoul receive immediate 
official sanction, and be constituted a text-book published by authority.’ 


THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, AND 


COMPLETED EDITION 
OF A. CONAN DOYLE’S ‘THE GREAT BOER WAR.’ 


NINETEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 67,000 copies printed. 
With Maps, large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Great Boer War. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


*,* This complete and connected account of the whole course of the War is the only 
history in one volume, and is indispensable to all who wish to acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of the subject. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. - 
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REGD. 
‘PYRENO.’ 
UNSHRINKABLE. 


British Make. 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


VESTS 
BODICES 
SPENCERS 


SLEEPING SUITS 


DRAWERS 
COMBINATIONS. 


Should any Garment shrink in the wash, 
IT WILL BE REPLACED. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £100, 


Deposits. 24% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Advances made. Shares bought and 
sold. 


Apply O. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be 
happy to send a copy of their CATALOCUE 
PUBLICATIONS Post-free on Applica- 

on. 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘The purpose of the Guide is to be before 
all things practical.’—-GUARDIAN. 


Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


GARDNER’sS 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICKROOM GUIDE: 


A Deseription of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, 
Injuries, and Emergencies, 

Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. 


By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F.R.C.S. England. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘Probably the best anthology of its kind in 
existence.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE and 
T. W. ROLLESTON. 


* As a scientific contribution to the li history 
of Ireland of the century just died, this anthology is 
invaluable to all serious students of literature.’ 

Rev. J. O'Donovan, ina letter to the ‘ LEADER.” 

‘A selection that gives us not merely the best of the 
century’s literary produce, but almost everything that 
is good.’—Nzw IRELAND REVIEW. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 
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‘A charming book.’—Datty News. 
SIXTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS 


By Mrs, FULLER Marr.anp, Author of 
‘Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre’ &¢., 
and Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. 


all 
into an —— plan and brought to a happy con- 
by the sores of chavating 
ves us, by the way, all sorts of c le 
of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and 
flying commentary upon men and ne 
U. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & (O., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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use 


VINOLIA Soap 


for your Complexion. 


Vinolia Soap, 4d., 6d., 8d., rod., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


Che ‘Osman’ 
Flannelette. 


BEST QUALITY and BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. | 


MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., 


Manchester and Bolton, 


SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 


And to be obtained from all the leading Drapers. 
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MACASSAR 
OlL 


m Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
THE ONLY GENUINE 


absolute 


A PREVENTIVE OF 
2s. 9d. 
Also olden Ask Stores for 
: Of all Chemists. ROWLANDS’ 
Rottles, 3/9, 7/-, 10/6. ODONTO 
THOMSON’S 


‘GRACIOSA’ CORSET 


(PATENTED AND REGISTERED) 


is the perfection of style and comfort, and its 
wonderful success is due to its merits. 
wearer enthusiastically recommends it. 

The hip section is made in two parts, the 
lower one overlapping the upper, thus securing 


Every 


FREEDOM FROM BREAKAGE 
of the bones, and perfect ease in any 
of the body. 
‘Thomson’s ‘Graciosa’ is strongly recommended by 
the Medical Profession as the most Hygienic and Sensible 
Corset ever offered for sale. 


Made in WHITE, DOVE, BLACK, 


position 


and BROCHES. FROM 5/11 
To be had of all Drapers. If difficulty, 
send postal order direct to manufacturers, PER 
mentioning this paper, and the corset will PAIR. 


be sent per return. 


W. S. THOMSON & Co., Ltd., 
HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


The CIGARETTE 
of DISTINCTION. 


The NEW ‘CRAVEN.’ 


Price 5s. per 100, 1s. per 20+ 
6d. per 10. Postage extra. 


CARRERAS, Ltd., 
7 WARDOUR STREET, W. 
And of all Tobacconists. 


‘A book which every reader will enjoy.’—SPECTATOR. 
Orown 8vo. 63. 


CONFERENCES ON 
BOOKS AND MEN. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 
By the Author of ‘ Pages from a Private Diarv 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & 00., 15 Waterloo Place 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. postage free. 


DECEMBER 1904. 


CONTENTS. 


THe Truants. Chapters XXXIV.-XXXVI. (Conclusion). 

By A. E. W. Mason ‘ 
Bisoor Ripping as Heapmaster. By an Wykenamist 733 
CuarLes Lams’s Commonpiace Booxs. By E. Lucas . 74% 
Mrs. Kavanagh: a SkercH THE LiFe. By 

Tue Revival oF THE Roap. By A. G. BrapLey. . 768 
Historicat Mysteries. XII. Tae Mystery or tHe Kirks. 

By Anprew Lane . - 788 
A Note. By Benner 794 
HovsenoLtp Bupeets Aproap. VI, Canapa. By Miss 


PAGE . 


Jean N. McIuwrarra ‘ ‘ . 806 
FisHes ON THEIR Derence. By F. G. . 822 
‘Provincran Lerrers. XVI. A Honmay 1s WENSLEYDALE. 

By Urpanus Syivan ‘ 830: 


Rosz or tHE Worup. Book II. Chapters IX.-XII. By 
Acnes and Eaerton Caste . . 840: 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
— application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only 

itials are given. 


Every Contribution should be type-written on one side of each leaf only, and 
should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 


LONDON : 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI & CO. LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER, 


NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, MELBUURNE: MELVILLE, MULLEN, & SLADE.. 


SYDNEY and BRISBANE: EDWARDS, DUNLOP, & CO., Limited. 
ADELAIDE: W. C.. RIGBY. TASMANIA: WALCH & SONS. 
TORONTO: TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. MONTREAL: MONTREAL NLWS COMPANY. 
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‘Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain 
of all virtues.’—BISHOP HALL, 


—_— AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE, 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, 

_ Feverish Cold, with High Temperature and 

Quick Pulse, Breathing Impure Air, Too 

Rich Food, Blood Poisons, Biliousness, Skin 
Eruptions, Want of Appetite, &c. Use 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. It is every- 

thing you could wish as a Simple and 

Natural, Health-giving Agent. You cannot 

overstate its Great Value in keeping the Blood 

Pure and Free from Disease by Natural 
Means. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered or Feverish vondition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s own remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. ©. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. ENCLAND’S BEST VALUE! 


RED 


« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. HAS NO EQUAL. 


No Breakfast Table 


“SPEC A The Cream of Cocoas. 
SCOTCH WHISKY COA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 
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THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


£17,000,000° 


ANNUAL REVENUE 


£1,725,000 


Reasons why so many insure in 
The Scottish Widows’ Fund :— 
It is the Largest British Life Assurance Office in which all the 
Funds belong to the Policyholders ; and, as there are no shareholders, 
The Whole Profits are divided among the Assured. 
Life Assurance and Annuity business only is transacted, and the 


Society has no Foreign Branches or any Agencies outside the United 
Kingdom. Consequently the rate of Expenditure is very low, and 


The Bonuses have always been very large. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Persons contemplating Life Assurance should complete and send 
this addressed post card to the Manager of the Society. 


alddress. 


ae wane Kindly send me a Prospectus of the 


CAPILL 


ScoTTisH Wupows’ Funp, giving full 


particulars of the Society’s various Life Assurance Policies. 


(Signature) 


rage 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


Policies as Provisions for Old Age 
and also for Family Purposes. 


These Policies secure a Provision for the Member himself in the event of his 
attaining an age when retirement from the active duties of life may become 
desirable or, if his death take place earlier, the Sum Assured is paid to his 
representatives. Besides, under the regulations of the Society, a Policy is 
capable of being turned to account in many ways. For example, under a 
Policy of £1000, effected in 1885 by a Life aged 35, payable at 60 or at 
previous death, for an annual sum of £43 :8:4— 


After the Premium for 1904 has been paid 


The Family will have enjoyed for 19 years the protection of an 
Assurance which has increased annually from £1000 to : . £1379 


The Member, having paid 20 premiums, might be relieved of future 
payments by converting the Policy into a Paid-up Assurance, with 
right to future profits, for 20-25ths of £1379, or . : : . £1103 


He might borrow on the security of the Policy alone any Sum 


up to —— £355 


After his family had been protected for 19 years for the full Sum Assured 
and Bonuses added, he might surrender the Policy, on which the 
premiums paid amount to £868, for the larger Sum of . : . £895 


LONDON OFFICES: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


STAMP. 


POST CARD 


To THE MANAGER, 
Scorrish Wioows’ Funp Lir—E ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


9 S7. ANDREW SQUARE, 


EDINBURGH. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY OONTRILUTFIONS. 


Patron—Pis {Most Gracious (Majesty the Hing. 


President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman—Sik EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., 
Deputy Chairman—CoLoneL FITZROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the Bvitish Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 286 Life-boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 709 lives in 1903, 
namely, 572 by the Life-boats, and 187 by fishing and other boats. Total of 
lives saved, for which rewards have been granted, from the Establishment 
of the Institution in 1824 to 3ist December, 1903, 44,361. 

It should be specially noted that the %.ife-boat Crews, excepting when remunerated by 


the owners of vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their 
efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 20, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.; by the 
Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 440, Strand ; by all the other Bankers in 
the United Kingdom ; and by all the Life-boat Branches. (PNG, 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


(Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions.) 


ITS OBJECT AND WORK. 


The work of the Institution mainly consists of— 

1. Building, equipping and maintaining Life-boats, transporting 
carriages, boathouses and slipways, wherever required on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


2. Payments and the granting of rewards to Life-boat coxswains, 
crews and helpers, for services rendered, including exercises ; 
medals and vellums being awarded for conspicuous bravery. 


3. Awarding medals, vellums or grants of money to those who, 
at the risk of their own lives, save, or endeavour to save, by 
means of shore boats or otherwise, life from shipwreck on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


4. Granting pecuniary compensation to men injured on service. 


5. Granting pecuniary compensation to the Widows and other 
dependent relatives of Life-boatmen who lose their lives 
on service; not less than £100 being allowed for each 
Widow and £25 for each dependent child. 


6. Granting pensions or retiring allowances to Life-boat cox- 
swains, bowmen and signalmen of long service and good 
character. 


The moneys received from the Life-hoat Saturday 
Fund are, as far as possible, applied hy the Committee 
of Management of the Institution towards meeting the 
expenses of items Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6 only. 


168,000 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 
Goerz-Anschatz tw.. 


1904. 
Folding Model. 


LPL 


fas advantages to be : 


fund in no other camera. 
LIGHT. COMPACT. 
PLATES, 
FLAT FILMS, or 
DAYLIGHT-LOADING 
FILMS. 


UNEQUALLED for 


Landscapes, 
Seascapes, 
Architecture, and 
Portraiture. 


NDISPENSABLE for 
Instantaneous and 


Sporting 
Photography. 


lives Automatic 
Exposures from 
Seconds to 
100O0th Second. 


No other camera does this. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Taken in 1/1OOOth second with the Stereoscopic Company's 
GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ FOLDING CAMERA. 


The Stereoscopic Company’s Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera is carefully designed 
ud of beautiful finish. It has every adjustment required by the most exacting photo- 
graphers, but is so simply manipulated that the 


AMATEUR IS CERTAIN OF GOOD RESULTS. 


he STEREOSCOPIC GOMPANY, 196 & 108 REGENT STREET, W., 


54 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Folding Gamera 
{is suitable for — of photography, 
ONLY INSTRUMENT 


with which instantaneous photographs of 
Races, Athletic Events, Sports, and 
Jumping Horses can be taken. 


See front page. 


The Lens fitted is the Pret Rex. 


Goerz Double Anastigmat, 


the finest of Modern Lenses, the rapidity of which, in conjunction with the 


Goerz-Anschutz Focal Plane Shatter 
—— (the only reliable type) —— ' 


ENSORES 
SATISFACTORY 
NEGATIVES 
WHEN 

ALL OTHER 


CAMERAS FAIL. 


Prices 


of Camera complete with 
Changing Box and Case. 


}-plate... £12 8 0 
5x4... 1313 0 
}-plate... 1612 0 


Stereoscopic 
(63 x8) 2012 0 
Mllustrated 
Pome ae Taken with the GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ FOLDING CAMERA 
with thie Camera. in 1/1Q0QOth second. 


The STEREOSGOPIG COMPANY, 106 & 108 REGENT STREET, @., 


and 54 GHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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: 


he 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR THEIR 
EXTREME BRILLIANCY of IMAGE 
LARGE FIELD of VIEW, 
HIGH MAGNIFICATION, 

PERFECT DEFINITION, , 
COMPACTNESS. 
Prices (which have recently been considerably reduced) from £5 15 O 
to £9 10 O. 


Made also in Monocular Form. 


Special Army Model 


NOW READY. 


This glass has been constructed to the speci. 
fication of the British War Office. It is the most 
suitable glass for Service use and Sportsmen, and 
the best Field Glass for the tropics. Can be cleaned 
by the user. 

Prices (magnifying 9 diameters) £7 15 O 
and £7 5S QO. 

Adjustable to every condition of eyesight. 

The inner circle shews the field of view of an 
ordinary Binocular, the outer circle is the field of 
view of the Company’s Goerz Trieder Binocular 
of equal power. 


Send for Pamphlet descriptive of these Glasses. 


GOERZ . . 


Unquestionably the best Opera Glass. Very large Field of View (the greater part of 
the Stage seen). Powerful. Handsomely finished, supplied in Russia Leather Cases. 


Price 54 10 O and &5 O O. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL “FAGO" BOOKLET, 


‘The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 


y’s| THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 

TRIENRER 
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Cc. 54 GHEAPSIDE, 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS 


- - Can be fitted te any Camera. = - 
The GOERZ LENSES are extremely rapid. Sunshine is unnecessary for successful 
photography, which is possible in ail weathers. 
The GOERZ LENSES give better definition than any other lenses, and Enlarge- 
ments can be made to any size from negatives taken with them—see the specimens always 
on view at the Company’s establishments. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
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Taken with the GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT. 


The Stereoscopic Company’s GOERZ LENSES 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED FOk THEIR 
EXQUISITE DEFINITION, RAPIDITY, 
EXTREME COVERING POWER and 
PERFECT CORRECTIONS 
Nearly 150,000 of these High Class Lenses are in use and they are universally admitted 


to be the mrosT PERFECT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 
INSIST UPON YOUR HAND CAMERA BEING FITTED WITH THE GOERZ LENS. 


The STEREOSGOPIC COMPANY, 196 & 108 REGENT STREET, W 


Sole London Agents for the Clyde Motor Bicycles. 
5 BEST TYPES 1904 MOTOR OYCLES ON VIEW. 
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It is cheaper to buy good soap 


than new clothes. 
It is better to save labour than 
waste strength and shred the clothes. 
The longer clothes are boiled, or 
the harder they are rubbed and 
scrubbed, the more quickly they are: 


destroyed. 


‘dispenses with this useless Jabour, 


Zand preserves the linen. 
To save time is to lengthen life, and 
the time-saver on wash-day is 

SUNLIGHT SOAP 


SUNLIGHT— 
CLOTHES WHITE, 
LABOUR LIGHT. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND 


The Name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


‘ 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE] 


FIRE, 


AND 


EMPLOYERS 


ACCIDENT LIABILITY 
BURGLARY, ASSURANCES, 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE (Head Office). 


Accumulated Funds exceed £5,000,000 
Claims paid exceed - = £42,000,000 


Proposals for all classes of Insurance are invited. 


Applications should be made to the Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


CAN BE LEARNED IN TWO MINUTES. 
PIT THE NEW GAME PI 
PIT THE NEW GAME PI 
PIT THE NEW GAME PI 

THE MOST EXOITING OARD GAME 

EVER INVENTED FOR AN INFORMAL 

GOOD TIME. 
PIT THE GREAT GAME PI 
PIT THE GREAT GAME PI 
PIT THE GREAT GAME PIT 


B J T T E R- 8 0 T C H | You can obtain Pit from any first-class 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), or 
.- rice is Two Shillings ; Go ge 


11 LOVELL’S COURT, LONDON. 
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